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Millions— 


Coal Use For Electric Power tons 





Coal Will Power 


CAN THE ATOM COMPETE? 


Cutting the “Atomic Stardust” down to practical reali- 
ties, authorities in the atomic and electric power fields 
emphasize one basic fact: By the time atom-generated 
power is commercially feasible, the nation’s rising energy 
load will be so great that every source of electric power 
— coal, oil, gas, the atom, hydro — will be hard pushed 
merely to keep ahead of the demand. 

While the atom should not be underestimated as a 
fuel of the future, atom-fired electricity will be negli- 
gible until around 1965, provide only 10% of the larger 
kilowatt demand anticipated in 1975, the experts figure. 

Actually, nuclear power may never be competitive 
with coal and other fossil fuels. When true production 
costs are established 10 to 15 years from now, prospects 
are slim that atom-generated power will be cheaper than 
coal. The best bets for nuclear power use will be in areas 
with high fuel costs or power shortages. 


COAL TO CARRY THE LOAD 


Caoal’s share of the rising energy demand is expected to 
require an output of 430 million tons by 1975 for power 
generation alone — three times its use in 1955. Other 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Americas Future 


rising coal demand, in steel, chemicals and industry, 
points to total annual coal output of 600 million tons by 
1960 and a continuing growth to one billion tons by 1975. 


MACHINERY THE KEY 

Of added significance to manufacturers, in assessing 
coal’s growth picture, is the broader application of ma- 
chine mining, wider use of “production-line” methods, 
stronger emphasis on new and improved equipment as 
the key factors in the industry’s realization of its growth 
potentials. 


HOW TO SELL YOUR IDEAS 


Readers get more ideas from COAL AGE... advertisers 
find it the best place to sell ideas on equipment applica- 
tion. Long the industry’s foremost editorial force in 
stimulating mechanical mining, COAL AGE tops its field 
in circulation, in editorial pages, in exclusive advertisers 
and in total advertising. To sell your ideas, COAL AGE 
offers its monthly issues, together with the Mid-July 
Mining Guidebook and Buying Directory, a thirteenth 
issue. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, | 
ai) 





Buyership in Action! 


The value of the exclusive T. R. clientele can not be measured by mere numbers 
of circulation alone. In terms of purchasing power of purchasing men who order, 
pay for, prefer and use it, T.R. circulation is more than double the circulation of 
any other such guide. When purchase is first contemplated, the fact that better 
than 60% of the total Industrial Purchasing Power of the U.S., consults T.R. 
for its exclusive, accurate, encyclopedic sources of supply, is exemplified by the 
growing number of new advertisers. The 11,648 Advertisers in the 1956 Edition, 
represents an increase of 326 advertisers over the previous edition who have 
judged T.R. on its power to produce sales. 


611,684 ADVERTISERS 


are using 


43,435 ADVERTISEMENTS 
in 1956 Annual Edition 


THOMAS, REGIST 


11,648 Advertisers Can't Ge Wroug! 





More Advertisers 
advertise in T.R. 
than advertise in 
all other industrial 
media combined. 








More than three times 

as many advertisers 

use T.R. than ever 

appeared in any other 
guide. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Original “What's New’ Monthly 
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ROCK PRODUCTS 


Annual Agricultural Limestone Issue 


April (Closing date March 9th) 


Editorial on the Working Interests and Problems 
of the Agricultural Limestone Industry 


DOES THE HARD HALF OF YOUR SELLING! 


ROCK PRODUCTS is a ''producer" publication designed to 
help its producer readers in their technical and business opera- 


tions. 


ROCK PRODUCTS provides more readers for your advertising 
... more in Average Paid Circulation than any other publication 
in the field. ROCK PRODUCTS has also the highest Renewal 
Rate 85.51%. 


ROCK PRODUCTS Editorial reaches all the important Agricul- 


tural Limestone producers. 


(42° of the Aglime Producers who are subscribers do not sub- 
scribe to any other publication.) 


USE proves need .. . . Renewal proves satisfaction 


Your Prospect Buys .. . and Renews 


Your product message will do 
more selling to the Agriculture 


Limestone Market. !n this issue 

the traditional market field re- ROCK. 
port... 

PRODUCTS 


UARGEST PRODUCER CIRCULATION IN THE HISTORY OF THE FIELD 


@ 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE INDUSTRY'S RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 
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shop talk... 


= One of the most interesting proj- 
ects we've ever undertaken is now 
well under way. Through an ex- 
tensive survey, IM is attempting to 
“draw” a composite picture of the 
typical industrial advertising man- 
ager. We have asked a cross-section 
of industrial advertising managers 
over 30 questions about themselves, 
their jobs and their companies. 

Any questions we might have had 
about the degree of interest in this 
subject were completely dispelled 
when the returns started coming. 
In spite of the relatively long ques- 
tionnaire, we received a 30% return 
in the first three days alone. 

We feel that this subject is espe- 
cially important at this time. We 
have frequently found ourselves 
engaged in discussion about the 
“changing role of the industrial ad- 
vertising manager.” The talk has 
generally taken the lines of: (a) 
the position of advertising manager 
has made a marked gain in stature 
with top management in industry 
during the past few years and (b) 
the average advertising manager’s 
job has changed from primarily a 
“creative” position to that of an 
administrator. 

Just how true or false these 
theories are we hope to be able to 
determine when the survey returns 
have all been tabulated. To get at 
the facts, we did more than ask the 
obvious questions. For example, we 
asked our survey audience how 
often they have lunch with a top 
executive of the company and how 
often they confer with such an 
executive on the job. 

Such questions, of course, don’t 
mean much by themselves. But 
when considered along with such 
questions as how they rate their 
management's understanding of in- 


dustrial advertising, the answers 
may help to draw a better picture 
of this noble human being who bears 
the title of Industrial Advertising 
Manager. 

It'll be a couple of months be- 
fore we can complete the tabulation 
of the survey results. But, when 
the job is completed, we are sure 
that we will be able to present the 
most clear-cut picture of the typical 
industrial advertising manager which 
has yet been drawn 


® Actualiy, this is just the first of a 
series of special surveys which IM 
has planned for 1956. While surveys, 
if anything, are probably over-done 
in the industrial field, there is sur- 
prisingly little up-to-date data of a 
comprehensive nature on many 
phases of industrial marketing 

If the returns on our first survey ‘ 
are any indication, our readers are 
highly in favor of our plan to help 
fill this gap. We want to assure 
all of you, however, that we are 
making an honest effort to con- 
tribute something of importance to 
the field and not just trying to fill 
your mailboxes with time-consum- 
ing letters and questionnaires sent 
only for promotional purposes 01 
out of idle curiosity 


= Coming next month The 
March IM will carry the first in a 
series of articles on industrial mar- 
keting research by J. W. Rosberg, 
research director of The Buchen 
Co. The first article deals primarily 
with readership studies complete 
with an explanation of each of the 


major services. 


Complete table of contents ... pages 8 & 9 
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Every issue in 1956 


POWER ENGINEERING | os 
will employ READEX Inc. to a ae oe 
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One more big step forward to insure constantly 
improving service to readers and advertisers 
in the field of power engineering 
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How Can You Reduce the Net Cost of Advertising 
with the same Expenditure? 


The net cost of publication advertising is not determined solely by the 
page rate, plus copy and production costs. 


Effective advertising written for a specific audience receives more interest 
from more readers than advertising not properly designed. 


Hence good advertising reduces the net cost per unit of reader interest. 
But How Can You Measure Results? 


You can measure improvement through READEX 


in POWER ENGINEERING 


What is READEX? 


A continuing survey every month to a cross section of readers to learn directly 
from readers what advertisements and editorial items were of special interest to them. 


What is the Purpose of READEX? 


To provide continuous, comparative information to help advertisers and 
editors improve readership of advertisements and articles. 


As our experience with Readex progresses we will be able to help you interpret 
the monthly reports. You will have at your service a growing 
body of findings to help you design advertising for conscious reading. 


Some advertising techniques can increase interest without increased selling power ... BUT, 
it is NOT possible to increase selling power without developing increased reader interest. 


Readex is not intended primarily to compare readership between publications 
or between advertisements of different companies or products. 


It can and will prove over a period what kinds of copy and techniques 
produce the greatest reader interest for products in general and your advertising 
in particular in the power engineering field. 


Readex will help you build greater reader interest in your advertising. 


Greater reader interest means more results for each advertising dollar spent. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 110 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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OW 

do they 
test for 
advertisin 


impact 
in the 


plastics 
field? 


This illustration appeared in MODERN PLASTICS 
in a recent Monsanto ad to tell about an im- 
proved styrene plastic strong enough to resist 
punishing blows. 








Here are some of the many companies who use MODERN PLASTICS for advertising impact: 


Durez Plastics Mayflower Electronics Devices, Inc. Mosinee Paper Mills Company Ohio-Apex 
Lehmann, J. M., Company, Inc. Mears Kane Ofeldt, Inc. Moslo Machinery Company Omco Plastic Mold 
Lembo Machine Works, Inc. Metal & Thermit Corp. Mount Hope Machinery Company Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. 
Lester-Phoenix, Inc. Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc. Mt. Vernon Woodbury Mills, Inc. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Lewis Welding & Engineering Corp. Michigan Chrome & Chemical Co.  Muehlstein, H., & Co., Inc. Owens-Illinois Co. 
Liberty Machine Co. Inc. Midland Die & Engraving Nash, J. M., Company Pantex Manufacturing Corporation 
Lind Plastic Products Midwest Plastic Products Company National Lead Co. a Machinery & Research, Inc. 
Lodge & Shipley Company, The Miller Fluid Power Co. National Rubber Machinery Co a: iy er ro 
Logan Engineering Co. Miller, Frank & Sons Newark Die Co. Py an nprebes gla 
Mack Molding Company, The Minnesota Plastics Corporation Newbury Industries 2 anyone 

Peter Partition Corp. 
Manco Products, Inc. Mitts and Merrill New Hermes Engraving Machine Corp. Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co 
Marblette Corporation, The Modern Plastic Machinery Corp. Nixon Nitration Works Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Marbon Chemical Molded Fiberglass Co. Nopco Chemical Co. Plandex Corp. 
Markem Machine Co. Monsanto Chemical Co. Northern Industrial Chemical Co. Plaskolite, Inc. 
Marvel Engineering Company Montan Export, Inc. Norton Laboratories, Inc. ...and more from A through Z! 








What happens when the steel ball pictured here hits the plastic target? That’s 
something plastics men must know... they keep an eagle eye on impact strength. 


And that goes for sales messages that hit print, too. The performance of the 
steel-ball apparatus is not watched with a sharper eye than the qualifications of 
the plastics magazine that suppliers to the market select to advertise in. 


These analysis-minded advertisers to the plastics field know why MODERN 
PLASTICS stands up to the tough job of selling...they know it’s because of... 


LEADERSHIP IN CIRCULATION: The 27,000 distribution of MODERN PLASTICS includes 
the largest paid circulation covering the two basic areas of the plastics market... the 
plastics industry itself and the users of plastics in many different industries. 


LEADERSHIP IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE: MODERN PLASTICS is the overwhelming 
choice of executives with buying authority. For example, a Starch survey* made at the 
National Plastics Exposition showed that MODERN PLASTICS gives these men more help 
than all other magazines in the field combined! 


LEADERSHIP IN ADVERTISING: More advertisers spend more money and use more 
space in MODERN PLASTICS than in all the other plastics magazines. 


Every test will tell you — MODERN PLASTICS has what it takes to help you develop 
orders for anything you’re selling to the plastics field... whether it’s materials 
or supplies, machinery or services! 


*Write for the full report of the Starch survey 
and for additional magazine and market facts 


In plastics, the magazine iS MODERN PLASTICS 
MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication, ABC-ABP e¢ 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
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How Sun and its satellites achieved one identity ... .. 


The highly diversified Sun Chemical ( licks the 


family identity with a new trade-mark that instantly identifies 


le | - See 


of its 26 subsidiaries as part of Sun—and still retains 
identity for each subsidiary 


Our bottoms are tops ... . 


You'll want to re-examine i 
bottom of the Bottom Corp.'s problems. A marketing manager 


7, 


light reading out of a heavy su *t. By Robert W. Lang 


Tato tri) 4- Me aal-lel- b 4 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Old mail pieces never die . . they just sellaway ........ 


Sustomer tells how ‘ancient’ mail piece sold 


Why ad composition costs too much . . 


A noted advertising typographer 
too much! Then he sets out to show t 


keep the costs down. By A. Raymond He 


Can your distributor use this sales aid? . . 


Pz Te melst-laicm—ie 


A simple mimeographed sheet helps an industria 


his customers that he's got the inventory 
needs. An agency merchandising manager 


Louis H. Brendel 


Employe, customer relations get a lift 
Management-union operation 
pays off at Chicago Screw 


publicity and improves employe 


MARCH 1956 —. . Write for Details 
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Most executives agree—-they should confer with agency ... . 


IM asked company officers 
tising agency people 


important. Here are 


DEPARTMENTS 
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Advertising volume in busin 
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Copy chasers 
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Editorially speaking 
IM _ gallery 
IM reprints available 


Industrial shows 
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Letters to the editor 
Marketing aids 
NIAA news 





Every way you 
look at it... 


Only 
Chemical 
Engineering ~ 
Progress— 
" * published for 
chemical engineers 
in responsible 
charge— 


predominantly 
reaches 
and sells 
chemical 
engineers! 


Chemical es 
Engineering 
@ Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Remember... 
i the engineer is educated 
% to specify and buy! 
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Advertising manager salutes 
IM consistency, Reynolds Story 


® Over the years I have read IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING with a greater 
degree of regularity than any other 
advertising publication. The reason 
for this stems from the favorable 
impression it has produced in con- 
sistently providing articles and edi- 
torial material of interest and value 

For example, I consider “The 
Reynolds Story” (Oct. IM) one of 
the finest study 
merchandising and marketing that 


case reports on 
I have ever read. 

E. W. BOLLES 
Advertising Manager, Micro- 
metrical Mfg. Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich 


"Roads & Streets’ revises its 
1955 page volume figures 


# May we call your attention to an 
error in the January IM listing of 
the advertising volume for Roads & 
Streets. Instead of the published fig- 
ures of 80 pages for December 1955 
and 1117 for the entire year, the 
correct figures should have been 75 
pages for December and a total of 
1199 pages for 1955. The 1954 fig- 
ures were correct as published. 
SEVERN PROVUS 
Research Director, Roads & 
Streets, Chicago 


‘Electronic Design’ reports top 
page growth during 1955 


® Horns are for blowing and I want 
to take this opportunity to blow the 
horn of Electronic Design. 

In 1954, we showed the second 
largest page gain of any industrial 
publication, 556 pages, to Aviation 
Week’s 563. In the round-up of IM, 
we unfortunately were omitted and 
the correction was carried in some 
obscure place in a subsequent issue. 

Now we are disappointed to find, 
once again, in the January 1956 IM 


(page 81) that Electronic Design 


received no mention in spite of the 
fact that, for 12 regular issues, it 
topped all industrial magazines in 
advertising page growth — 717 
pages. Aviation Week did have a 
780 page gain, accomplished through 
a 53rd issue. 

T. RICHARD GASCOIGNE 
Co-publisher, Electronic De- 
sign, New York 

[IM’s round-up was based on total 
advertising page volume and not on 
gains. Because of space limitations, 
the original list did not include 
Electronic Design. For revised list- 
ings of industrial publications re- 
porting 1,600 pages or more during 
1955, see page 110.—Ed.] 


Develops new format for 
nuclear energy symbol 


= If your Copy Chasers ever un- 
dertake a 
pieces, they may find the approach 
on the enclosed form worth a look 
(see cut). In an attempt to avoid 
the stereotyped presentation of the 


critique of direct mail 


nuclear energy concept, as exem- 
plified in the heavy use of atomic 
“orbits,” we have adopted a bit more 
technical symbolism segments of 
the Table of Isotopes — representing 


ntinued 1! 


n page 12 





195.6 TRADE FAIR OF THE ATOMIC INDUSTRY 


-- the primary atomic marketplace FA 
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peng reereed 


Sponsored By 


ATOMIC INDUSTRIAL FORUM, INC. 


a MORRISON HOTEL — CHICAGO 
SEPTEMBER 24,25, 26, 1956 


SPACE RATES 


averaging less than $3 per oq. ft 





BOOTH SIZES: 





























AND HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


SEWERAGE LIGHTING 
AND SEWERAGE AND TRAFFIC 
DISPOSAL CONTROL 


MUNI- 
INDUSTRIAL; CIPAL POWER 
WASTE GENERATION AND 
TREATMENT DISTRIBU- 
TION 
REFUSE 
COLLECTION AND 
DISPOSAL : 
avi \ 
DEFENSE AND \ 
DISASTER 
CONTROL 


AIRPORTS 


other essential 


PUBLIC WORKS MAGAZINE 
Keaches 


ALL city engineering officials, city man- 
agers and water works superintendents in 
communities of 3,000 or more. 


The $115,000,000,000 
Public Works Market 


includes expanding needs for WATER WORKS to meet the growth in popula- 
tion, expansion of industries and shifts to the suburbs. |: is estimated that the 
demand for increased water facilities alone will call for nearly $300 miilions 
in each of the next ten years. 


Just as in other phases of public works engineering, to sell water works equip- 
ment you must get your message to the engineering officials who are charged 
with providing and maintaining the nation’s water works. PUBLIC WORKS 
Magazine reaches all these City, County and State Engineering Officials 
along with all the important contractors and consulting engineers. 


A.W.W.A. Convention Issue — May 


The May American Water Works Convention issue of 
PUBLIC WORKS will again set a new high mark in 
superior editorial presentation. It will contain 4-color 
process iilustrations, plus all other readership qualities 
that are to be expected in this magazine which covers 
the full dimension of the Public Works field. 


Send your advertising reservations early—by April 1, 
with plates by April 10. 


NEW EDITION THE WATER WORKS MANUAL 
and Catalog File 


A complete catalog insert cr tell-all advertisement in the WATER WORKS MANUAL and 
Catalog File completes all your sales promotion. It keeps your product fzatures constantly 


available to these b.yers of your products. 


The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File—new 1956 edition ready for the A.W.W.A 
meeting also—open until March 1 for space reservations; March 20 for plates. 





ALL State highway departments, State 
health departments and engineers in counties 
of 10,000 or more. 


ALL Consulting Engineers and important 


PUBLIC WORKS MAGAZINE 


PUBLIC THE WATER WORKS MANUAL 


AND CATALOG FILE 


WO R KS THE SEWERAGE MANUAL 


AND CATALOG FILE 


Publications THE STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL 
200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. AND CATALOG FILE 





Contractors specializing in Public Works. 


February 195€ /u 





“Rien 
{ Sates \ 
\ Impact / 


“f 
IN A 


+ PART Package 


MAY 
BUYERS’ 
DIRECTORY 


modern 
castings 


a American Foundryman 


.. to be circulated interna- 

tionally during the Congress 
period, with bonus distribution 
at the Show. 
.. . Will carry a BUYERS’ DIREC- 
TORY of the products exhibited 
in “The Foundry of Tomorrow” 
—grouped by subject classifica- 
tions and keyed to a giant map 
of the Exhibit Hall for individual 
booth locations. 

. Special Section —‘‘The 
Foundry of Tomorrow'’—de- 
signed to project your products 
and services into today’s market 
with tomorrow's sales theme. 


BECAUSE the three specially 
designed issues of 
MODERN CASTINGS — 
April, May and June — 
will reach the identical 
audience as the 60th 
AFS Castings Congress 
and Show, the sales life 
of the Congress is au- 
tomatically extended an 
additional month with 
each issue. 


modern 

castings 
is the natural sales companion to the 
AFS Castings Congress and Show. Be 
sure that your company takes full 
advantage of the triple sales impact 
coming from the three Official Con- 
vention Numbers. 


modern 
castings 
' GOLF AND WOLF ROADS 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 10 


on the right, the fission end of the 
spectrum; on the left, the fusion 
area, and in the center, a portion of 
the useful fission product region 
From the atomic “initiate” we hope 
for favorable response based on the 
symbolism. 


“neophyte” we 


sophistication of the 
From the 
hope for 


atomic 
curiosity and questions. 
We may be completely wrong. Any 
opinions? 
DAN SCHERER 
Exhibit 
Industrial 
York 


Atomic 
New 


Department, 


Forum Inc., 


Wants to contact industrial 
marketing consultants in East 


# Since leaving Western Industry, 
I have gone into business for myself 
as a consultant in industrial mar- 
keting analysis here on the West 
Coast. Can you give me the names 
of any firms specializing in such 
service either in the Midwest or on 
the Atlantic Seaboard? I would 
like to set up contact with them 
A, C. PRENDERGAST 

Western Industrial Analysis 

Service, San 
[ Anyone 


Francisco, Cal 
wishing to contact Mr 
reach him at 618 


Ed. | 


Prendergast can 
Mission St., San Francisco 5 


Agencies are caught in 
“the big squeeze” 


# If the basic reason for advertis- 
ing is communication, then an ad- 
vertisement is worth its salt only if 
it communicates an idea to the 
reader. 

A single advertisement or a whole 
advertising campaign should have a 
solid primary objective this can 
be one of a hundred and one differ- 
ent goals. If the advertisement com- 
municates its basic idea to the po- 
tential customer, this can be classi- 
fied as an effective ad. Advertising 
constantly 


people, however, are 


attempting to evaluate every ad- 
vertisement in terms of generalities 
such as inquiries, readership scores, 
impact ratings, etc. 

The advertising agency is caught 
in a squeeze between trying to make 
specific 
objective and trying to satisfy the 


advertising accomplish a 


demands of big coupon returns, high 
readership ratings, etc. Present day 
advertising research is not even as 
accurate as the engineer who still 
judges temperature by touch... or 
the chemist who uses quantitative 
but ignores qualitative analysis. 
Today’s “advertising  effective- 
ness” tools are falling into the hands 
of people who do not know how to 
use them. Publishers representatives 
are being armed with Starch and 
Readex ratings — and “proof of 
readership” studies. Advertisers and 
agencies are being bombarded by 
data 
often-times conflict with their own 
ideas and judg- 
ments. And agency people are find- 


so-called scientific which 


well-considered 


ing themselves hemmed in by the 
desire on the one hand to do a good 
honest advertising job and on the 
other hand the need to satisfy the 


client’s yearnings for secondary 


satisfaction: big scores, big re- 
sponse, etc. 

Quantitative analysis of advertis- 
ing effectiveness is helpful, but it is 
just one part of the total picture. 
Until people recognize this, and use 
it correctly, there is a very real 
danger that a large percentage of 
the total advertising dollar will be 
wasted on artificial objectives. 

Perhaps this is a good thing. In 
our competitive business markets, 
companies which see their objectives 
clearly and direct their efforts con- 
stantly toward these objectives will 
succeed. Those who waver and ex- 
their fighting “the 
squeeze” of secondary satisfactions 
may very well find themselves 
squeezed out of their markets. 

T. BRENTON BULLOCK 

Account Executive, Horton, 

Church & Goff Inc., Provi- 

dence, R. I. 


pend efforts 





Lee 


L to R: Public Works Commissioner Paul James, Mayor Irving C. Freese and Comptroller Louis Kupan 
check performance of motor grader on street paving job, 


Insert: Comptroller Lovis Kupan 


How To REACH MUNICIPAL PURCHASING OFFICIALS 


OU want to reach the pur- 

chasing officials, the men who 
buy for the local government. It’s a good ob- 
jective, but don’t let titles fool you. For example, 
consider Mr. Louis Kupan, of the City of 
Norwalk, Connecticut (population 49,460). 
Officially he has the title of Comptroller. Act- 
ually he is also Norwalk’s Purchasing Agent. 
When selecting equipment, he works closely 
with Mayor Irving Freese, Public Works Com- 
missioner Paul James, and other department 
heads. All of these officials subscribe to THE 
AMERICAN CITY. 


Only a minority of city and town govern- 


ments have formal purchasing departments, 
headed by a man with a title of Purchasing 
Agent. Even in these towns purchasing recom- 
mendations are made by the city, engineer or 
superintendents in charge of public works, 
water works, sewerage, and parks. The City 
Manager and Mayor have their say, too. 
The purchasing pattern differs from town to 
town, depending on the form of government. 
Whatever the pattern, THE AMERICAN 
CITY covers it, reaching both the engineers 
and the administrative officials. Stimulate your 
sales to cities and towns by investing in THE 


AMERICAN CITY. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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CIEN 


now 


TWICE 
A 


MONTH 


a faster service for 


a faster age 


CIEN’s service to readers is so com- 
plete that there was little we could 
add to improve its contents. 


But, there was one important step 
we could take to increase its value 
to product selectors: we could speed 
up our reporting of what's new in 
Canadian industry. 


This we have now done by doubling 
the frequency of issue. 


CIEN readers now get the news hal? 
a month earlier. That's helpful and 
important in these fast-moving 
times. 


Some CIEN advertisers have long 
wanted to use larger space units. To 
accommodate them we now accept 
ads 7 by 10 inches. Horizontal double 
units, 7 by 43), inches, are also ac- 
cepted. 


Please let us send you full particu- 
lars. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


No. 1 Publication to Sell Canadian 
Industry 
Most News of Industrial Products. 


Head Office: Gardenvale, Que. 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions 
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EXTREME SHORTAGE 





Glass industry spends 
$100,000,000 on new 
plant, facilities 


By Frederick Borden 


s Unprecedented demand for glass 
products has caused a tremendous 
shortage and is resulting in the ex- 
penditure of well over $100,000,000 
in capital investment to expand ex- 
isting production facilities. 

Total sales of flat glass alone dur- 
ing 1955 amounted to more than 
$600,000,000, 


creased building construction and 


based largely on in- 


automobile manufacturing, and on 
the tendency of both of these major 
users to employ more glass in the 
creation of each unit of production. 
In fibre glass, total 1955 sales reached 
an estimated $200,000,000, more than 
six times the volume achieved only 
nine years ago, and a fifty-fold in- 
crease over the $3,800,000 sales total 
of 1939. 
it is estimated that fibre glass sales 
will hit at least $250,000,000. 


During the coming year, 


New products spur . . Develop- 
ment of new uses and new products 
has also contributed to these greatly 
increased sales figures. In the flat 
such technological im- 
lamination of 


glass field, 
provements include 


multi-layered glass for jet plane 
windows; electrical conducting glass; 
radiation-shielding windows for 


nuclear research; Spandrelite, a 
fused vitreous material that imparts 
decorator colors to glass; luminous 
electric windows which can be used 


both as lighting and as heating fix- 


Who supplied the facts. . 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


tures; and photosensitive glass, mak- 
ing possible scientific lighting with- 
out the use of so-called egg crate 
metal grids. 

Glass fibres are now going into 
such varied 
products as insulation blocks for 
economical insulation in year-round 
weather conditioned homes; ducting 
for central air conditioning systems: 
insect screens; acoustical insulation 
in many textures and colors; deco- 
rative home fabrics, such as curtains 
and draperies that impart a trans- 
lucent quality not normally found 
in woven fabrics; fast, light, durable 
boat hulls; tops and trim for sports 
cars and station wagons; reinforced 
golf club shafts; 
chlorinators for 


the manufacture of 


corrosion-resistant 
swimming pools: 
and into a new product known as 
Filmglas, which promises widespread 
application for electrical goods, plas- 
tics reinforcement and packaging. 
Production and sale of glass con- 
tainers also reached an _ all-time 
high in 1955, with some 134,000,000 
gross 19 billion units — totaling 
sales of $600,000,000. Here, too, a 
gain of about 5% is forecast for the 
first nine months of the new year. 
According authority, in- 
creased volume in this field can be 


to one 


traced in part to a growing food 
consumption by an increasing popu- 
lation and to aggresive merchan- 
dising and 
niques that have made glass con- 
tainers more appealing to the food 
processor through lowered costs. 


manufacturing  tech- 


Stress mechanization . . Although 
already highly mechanized, the glass 
industry in general is 
studying methods of achieving even 
higher 


container 


degrees of mechanization to 


vontinued 


To get the facts for this story, IM went to W. Arthur Lee, editor, Glass 
Digest; C. B. Delgado, editor, The Glass Industry; R. S. Ransom, advertising 


manager, 


Brick & Clay Record. 


The American Ceramic Society; 


and Fred L. Steinhoff, editor 
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rtising Age: 


MORE NEW PRODUCTS... FASTER 


That’s how fast industry is chang- 
ing, diversifying and developing 
new products. 

Some lines of business, like elec- 
tronics, move faster than others, 
but all lines must change to live... 
let alone to grow. 

New products call for new equip- 
ment, parts and materials and 
create new sales opportunities for 
those who manufacture them. 

No supplier of products used in in- 
dustry can afford to ignore the new 
markets that are springing up daily. 
He needs a way to contact all these 
new markets and present the merits 
of his products industry and nation 


wide at a non-prohibitive cost. 
That’s what Industrial Equipment 
News was designed to do and does 
so well that it has become the most 
advertised in business paper, as 
well as the most frequently used 
source of product news and infor- 
mation. 

For $165 to $175 a month you can 
saturate all 452 industries with 
your product story. In these 452 
markets you reach the 65,000 prod- 
uct selecting officials who specify 
and buy for the 40,000 establish- 
ments which account for 80% of 
the national product. 

If you are not getting your share of 


this new market new business some- 
thing needs to be done. IEN will 
do this particular selling job better 
for less than any other medium. 


Details ? 
.. send for complete DATA FILE 


Industrial 


Equipment [FN 
News 


RRB Rt esnaemaaae ee =| 


BPA 461 Eighth Avenue, New York }, N.Y. 
NB P| ..» Affilicted with Thomas Register 
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I TANT 
OwTH 
INDUSTR 


Products of the ceramics indus- 
try are directly related to the 
needs and requirements of our 
expanding population’s ever- 
increasing wants and needs. 
Food, Transportation, Com- 
munications, Construction and 
our National Defense effort de- 
pend upon ceramics. CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY gives you complete 
coverage of these ceramic prod- 
ucts manufacturers and their 
buying factors: 
Sanitary Ware 
Glass 
Porcelain Enamel Appliances 
Abrasive Wheels 
Architectural Porcelain Enamel 
Dinner Ware 
Art Pottery 
Electronic Ceramics 
Floor and Wall Tile 


...@ multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket for raw materials, chemi- 
cals, heat control and recording 
instruments, material handling 
and packaging machinery. 


Ceramic Industry 
© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Also publishers of Building Supply News, 
Practical Builder and other leading building 
industry publications 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 
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cut costs further and to increase 
production to meet pyramiding de- 
mand. Almost all container plants 
are already producing at full ca- 
pacity. New developments include 
processes resulting in improved 
glass container strength and better 
quality through greater application 
of instrument controls. There ap- 
pears also to be a definite trend to- 
ward increased use of colored glass 
in the manufacture of containers. 

All major types of glass containers 
showed increased use in 1955 over 
1954. Although food consumption 
nationally rose only 1%, the food 
industry increased its use of glass 
containers 7% over the previous 
year. The widened acceptance by the 
consuming public of non-returnable 
bottles for home-delivered bever- 
ages has also had a positive effect 
upon industry production. 

Specialty products, such as tele- 
vision and radio tubes, light bulbs 
and photographic flash bulbs, also 
continued to consume large quanti- 
ties of glass, and indications are that 
this phase of the market will ex- 
pand during 1956. The expected 
growth of color TV and new de- 
velopments in the design of televi- 
sion tubes and screens will make 
their contribution to this growth. 

With jobbers and dealers a signif- 
icant factor in the distribution of 
flat glass products, manufacturers 
of materials handling equipment can 
also look forward to increased sales 
among them. A recently completed 
survey indicates that such items as 
overhead cranes, manual and auto- 
matic hand trucks, conveyors, fork 
lift trucks, mobile cranes and even 
hoists are used extensively. 


Electronic ceramics boom . . 
Outstanding development within the 
field of ceramics during 1956 is ex- 











pected in the electrical porcelain 
phase of the industry, which sold 
more than $100,000,000 in products 
last year. A new and rapidly grow- 
ing area, known as electronic cer- 
amics, and covering such parts as 
capacitors, magnetic cores and a var- 
iety of other ceramic electronic 
parts, may total a volume of more 
than $75,000,000 during 1956. 

Radical changes in production 
techniques in this branch of manu- 
facturing, experts point out, indi- 
cates a need for a shift in emphasis 
on the part of advertisers attempting 
to sell this industry. There is now 
a greater demand for electric fur- 
naces, high production presses, 
grinders, spray dryers and other 
equipment more generally associated 
in the past with the chemical and 
metallurgical industries. 

Such equipment, it is noted, had 
been used only to a limited extent 
in the ceramic field in the past, but 
the rapid growth of electronic cer- 
amics production means that future 
use of such equipment will be great- 
ly increased. 

In tile, sales for 1955 exceeded 
$100,000,000, which was the highest 
level ever recorded in this field. With 
a greater percentage of ceramic tile 
going into both new and remodeled 
homes, it is expected that 1956 sales 
will at least maintain that level and 
possibly go higher. Here, too, capi- 
tal investment is the order of the 
day. With most plants six weeks to 
three months behind in filling or- 
ders, they are going in for expansion 
of present facilities or construction 
of completely new plants. 


Sanitary fixtures rise .. So- 
called “whiteware,” the ceramic in- 
dustry’s most diversified field, in- 
cludes a wide variety of kiln-fired 
products ranging from porcelain and 
china dinnerware, electrical insula- 
tors, chemical equipment and spark 
plugs to sanitary fixtures and ob- 
jects of art. Dinnerware remained 
a fairly stable market during 1955, 
compared with the previous year, 
and is expected to stay at much the 
same level during 1956, but sanitary 
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THE MAY COST REDUCTION EDITION 
OF PURCHASING 


Analyze Every Product, 
Every Process for Better Value 























..-designed to provide Purchasing Agents throughout in- 
dustry with a manual of planned approaches to cost 
reduction. The opportunity of the year to tell industry’s 
PAs about the advantages of your product —in an issue 
they study carefully, and refer to again and again. For 
complete details, turn page 





WHAT'S IN THE ISSUE... 


The May Cost Reduction Edition of PURCHASING will feature a comprehensive editorial 
presentation of cost-reducing objectives and techniques in 10 major areas of purchasing 
activity —a practical guide to solving the industrial buyer’s No. 1 problem: where to look 
for greater value and how to achieve it. 


This broad program will be supported by 450 specific case histories distributed among 
the 8 classified product sections of this cost reduction manual: 


@ PRODUCTION TOOLS AND PROCESSES @ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
@ MATERIALS @ COMPONENT PARTS 
@ MATERIALS HANDLING @ PACKAGING AND SHIPPING 


@ MAINTENANCE, REPAIR AND OPERATING @ OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
SUPPLIES 


You can specify that your advertising be in- 
corporated in any of these sections—to 
explain the advantages of your product right 
in the section where it belongs. The PA will 
read your mesSage when he is studying the 
pertinent sections for just the information 
you offer. 


"++ Materials 
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CARRIER CORPORATION 


"We are having three copies indexed 
for ready reference by our Value Analy- 
Sis Group." 


A. G. RUEDIGER, 
Director of Purchases 


; oy, INC. 
ORTHROP AIRCRAFT 71 
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E. M. KRECH 
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‘purchase 
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magazine and 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


"Congratulations to all of you for the 
masterful job you did in your June 
issue of PURCHASING." 


C. L. BROWN 


z: C. BAUER, 
urchasing Agent 





YOU PROFIT FROM EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
WHEN YOU ADVERTISE IN THE MAY COST REDUCTION 
EDITION OF PURCHASING 


TIMELINESS! Timed for circulation when the National As- 


sociation of Purchasing Agents meets in annual convention. 


EXTRA CIRCULATION! Through distribution at the NAPA 
Convention—through purchase of many additional copies 


for company buyers—through greater pass-along. 


MERCHANDISING! It is actively merchandised to all read- 
ers and is eagerly awaited by industrial purchasing agents 


everywhere. 


LONG LIFE! A year-round reference because of the hun- 


dreds of cost-saving case histories it contains. 


SECTIONALIZED! With the help of special classifying, you 
can present your product advantages in the section where 
it best applies. There will be 8 sections: production tools 
and processes; materials; materials handling; mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies; electrical equipment 
and supplies; component parts; packaging and shipping; 


office equipment and supplies. 


Management looks to the PA to cut costs ...the PA looks to 
PURCHASING, This COST REDUCTION EDITION is specifically 
designed to help him with his Cost Reduction program. 


REGULAR ADVERTISING RATES APPLY 
CLOSING DATE IS APRIL 10th 


TO SELL AN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT — 
PUT PURCHASING POWER BEHIND IT! 


A Conover-Mast Publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


A basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 
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fixtures will experience high sales 
levels this year. Backlogged orders 
of one to three years’ duration, re- 
sulting from increased new building 
and remodeling activity, will help 
keep sales totals up. 

Porcelain enamel production, go- 
ing into such items as hot water 
heaters, food processing equipment, 
silos and even into jet 
through shops that are divisions of 
major equipment producers, will 
continue at its current high rate 
during 1956. More than $40,000,000 
of porcelain enameling operations 
was produced last year by other 
devoted exclusively to 
architectural porcelain enamel ac- 
tivity, and it is expected that this 
area alone will reach at least $65,- 
000,000 in sales volume during the 
current calendar year. 

Manufacturers of insulating mate- 
rials, adhesives, and other products 
who sell the bulk of their produc- 
tion to other parts of the construc- 
tion industry would do well, it is 
pointed out, to change the emphasis 
of their sales pitch when working 
with the 


planes, 


companies 


architectural porcelain 


enameling industry. Problems here 
are quite different from those en- 
countered in other types of construc- 
tion, and show great similarity in 
many cases to those which must be 
met in the processes of metal skin 
construction. 

The clay products industry has 
experienced in all its divisions the 
best year since the middle 20’s. 

The construction of private homes 
of brick has risen from 27% of the 
total to 33% of the total in 1955. The 
industry hopes to boost that per- 
centage to 50% of all the homes built 
by 1960. 

Extensive 
churches, hospitals, schools, office 
buildings, apartments, factories and 
other large structures has increased 
the demand for clay products. Over 


Continued on page 18 
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Put your sales catalog in 
this picture put it 
in a Binder by Burkhardt. 








That’s what you get with i | U FF? K Hi A Fe D T 


PRONG BINDERS 
Open flat for complete visibility 


Easy to use, durably constructed. 


Available in all popular sizes. 


POST BINDERS 

ideal for BIG catalogs. Many 
styles and sizes available from 
stock. Capacities from %” up. 


RING BINDERS 

Low in cost, widely usable. Covers 
stiff or flexible, any material, 
plain or custom decorated. 


SALES BINDERS! 


More orders, increased profits . . . that’s the payoff you're 
after and the payoff you get when your company, your prod- 
ucts are “represented” in every customer’s office every 
moment of the working day. Your “representative”? Your 
catalog . . . in a distinctive, attractive Burkhardt Binder. 
A binder that'll create a favorable impression, command 
attention, invite readership, and make it easy for the cus- 
tomer to buy. Yes, you'll find that all these qualities, and 
many more, are custom-built into every binder produced 
by Burkhardt. You'll find, too, whatever your binder re- 
quirements, that Burkhardt can supply the quantity you 
need in any style or range of metal, at a price to fit your 
budget. So, be sure to call Burkhardt in on your next sales 
binder job. You'll be glad you did! 


COMPANY 


LARNED AT SECOND eo DETROIT 26, MICH. 
‘*Binders to American Business Since 1911"’ 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 
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FARM IMPLEMENT 
NEWS 


Oldest publication 
in the industry 


TOP-RANKING 
PUBLICATION 


in the farm trade 
paper field 


LEADER IN 
CIRCULATION 


continues to lead all 
farm trade papers in 
total net paid 


AND READER 
PREFERENCE 


: on basis of 
independent surveys 


MARKET 
ANALYSES FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


“FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. * CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


S$ ORM ERO ROR SO 
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The two-billion-dollar farm equip- 
ment market may be the place to ex- 
pand your sales of components, parts, 
shop tools, raw materials, farm sup- 
plies or allied lines. It is an active 
market with many new tractor models 
introduced within the past two years 

. and many more on the drawing 
boards. 

Does your product fit this market? 
There is no need to be in doubt. Farm 
Implement News will gladly supply 
market information tailored to your 
specific needs — including special 
research where desirable. As the 
largest, oldest and best known farm 
trade paper in America, Farm Im- 
plement News has access to informa- 
tion not available from any other 
source. Material available immedi- 
ately on request includes a complete 
and up-to-date list of farm equip- 
ment jobbers and wholesalers in the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii. 

Write for information before mak- 
ing your marketing and advertising 
plans, 


TRENDS .. 
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90% of those buildings are of brick 
construction. 

The industry produced over 8.5 
billion brick equivalents in 1955 and 
there is enough new construction, 
either under way or on the drawing 
boards, to increase the industry’s 
production by almost a billion brick 
equivalents in 1956. 

The clay pipe industry produced 
over two million tons of pipe in 
1955, which was an increase of al- 
most one-quarter million tons over 
54. The demand for pipe is such 
that bidding is going on for years, 
far into the future, even to 1958. 
Every manufacturer — and there 
are 80 of them — is planning ex- 
pansion and/or modernization. Ad- 
ditional production facilities will be 
built in 1956 and 57 to meet the 
increased demands. 

The refractories industry, which 
also is a heavy clay products group, 
underwent a 35 to 40% increase in 
refractories production in the late 
40’s and early: 50’s, but this is al- 
ready inadequate for the immediate 
future. More refractory capacity will 
be needed and the industry is mak- 
ing plans to meet this demand. The 
refractories industry has, as a whole, 
reported 1955 as a bigger year than 
1954 and the forecast for 56 shows 
considerable demand higher than 
that in ‘55. * 


“The client likes this layout but he’d like 
you to re-draw it for a one-column ad...” 





6,000 key ceramists will see your 
message in the Convention Issue of 


CERAMIC BULLETIN 


CERAMIC BULLETIN . . . official publication of the American Ceramic Society .. . 
reaches ALL levels of the industry. No matter where your sales sights are set... 
presidents, shop superintendents, engineers, educators, purchasing agents or research 
men, the BULLETIN hits the mark! And, since it is not an ordinary magazine, it is kept in 
the files and referred to time after time. 


Are you interested in these fields? 


GLASS 
WHITE WARE 
REFRACTORIES 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS Geni 


@ Ppulletin hi 


PORCELAIN ENAMELS 
ABRASIVES 
ELECTRICAL PORCELAINS The BULLETIN is accepted editorially, because all 


technical information is passed upon by national- 
CEMENTS ly-recognized experts . . . actual plant operating 
experiences are outlined in detail . . . personnel, 
industrial and official Society news is covered in 


EDUCATION each issue. 


Remember .. . the BULLETIN gets your message 
where you want it within the ceramic field. 


Act at once for space in the important April Con- 
vention Issue. Write, wire or phone now for com- 
plete rate information and space reservation! 


The American Ceramic Society 


4055 North High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio, AXminster 8-8645 
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END FOR FREE DATA BOOK ON WORLD OIL MARKET 


1GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY? The new 1956 World Oil Market Data Book, entitled 


“How to sell the OI[L PRODUCING INDUSTRY . 

billion dollar annual equipment . . . service market,’ has 
been prepared by World Oil’s editorial and research de- 
partments as a sales aid to help you understand and sell 
the vast, widely scattered oil producing industry. In it 
you’ll find an accurate evaluation of the market, equip- 
ment and services used, sales and advertising tips. Also 
presented are detailed facts on how World Oil covers this 
lucrative market. Send for your personal copy today. 


' 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas 
4 Gentlemen, Please send me my copy of your FREE World 
g Oil Market Data Book — Thanks — 


Company 
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The Specialized APPROACH 


to all divisions of the 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Specialized Advertising to Each Division 
by ROCKWELL Manufacturing Co. 


Nationally known Rockwell-Nordstrom Valves are used 
throughout the oil industry. Capable advertising manage 
W. F. Weimer of this company adds greater impact to his 
campaigns through use of specialized copy in specialized 
oil publications. 

Firms like Rockwell have been using Gulf Publishing 
Company’s specialized plan for many years, This way 
specific products can be merchandised to individual divi- 
sions of the industry. 


42,500 coverage with the GULF plan 


Gulf Publishing Company’s combination rate plan pro- 
vides maximum coverage of the oil industry market- 
more than 42,500... yet permits specialized copy for each 
division. Here is the selectiveness of vertical coverage, plus 
the economy and impact of horizontal circulation. 

You may buy one, two or all three of these monthly 
publications for very reasonable costs. Check combination 
rates in SRDS, and ask your nearest Gulf representative 
for details today. 


worip-wive (horce of COrtlmen.... 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


pecialized PEIROUUM Sublications 


Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 
New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 
Chicago (4), 382 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 
Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-3295 
Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Dlamond 3-1844 

Dallas (1), 518 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg., PRospect-734 


WORLD OIL 


Ad at right ran in 
WORLD OIL, featured 
lubricated plug valves for 
the oil producing indus- 
try. It reached 21,500 
subscribers in WORLD 
OIL. 
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Make Every Compietion Permanent 


ROCKWELL Ni 


PETROLEUM 


Rock well-Nordstrom Valves Prove 
Lubrication Is The 
Cheapest Maintenance! 


Soeemcetion seecmaree 
TAL TO-mMRTAL PRIS THON 


ROCKWELL.-Nordstrom VALVES 


Spread shown above was written to appeal to refinery engineers. 
It reached 16,500 known buying power readers in PETROLEUM 
REFINER. 


Pree Line 
‘nousrry 


all ane 


Costs down efficiency up....with Rockwell-Nordstrom Valves 


on VALVES 


The two pages here were carried in PIPE LINE INDUSTRY. Copy 
was slanted to appeal to pipe line men, reached 4,500 of them in 
this magazine. 


Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 





puts > 
the’ heat 
on sales 
in the 
SOUTH 


How to cultivate hundreds of hot prospects 
for process equipment below the Mason 
Dixon line. 
This year, every day, Chemical Engineering 
Catalog makes it possible for hundreds of 
leading manufacturers to confer confid~n- 
tially inside 1,800 Southern process indus- 
tries plants. 2,289 fact-packed volumes of 
CEC, do a steady, low-cost job of presenting 
product facts at the exact time they are 
needed —the preliminary step toward invita- 
tions for sales engineers to come in for 
the “close.” 
For instance: 
42 copies of CEC are used inside 
Kentucky breweries, wineries 
& distilleries 
26 copies in North Carolina 
fertilizer plants 
81 copies inside Tennessee 
chemical piants 
53 copies in West Virginia 
glass & ceramics works 
36 copies in Virginia food plants 
26 copies in Georgia 
paper & pulp operations 
































CEC calls everywhere 
Whatever you sell—equipment, materials of 
construction, engineering services. 
Wherever you _sell—North, South, East or 
West—22,000 copies of CEC are strategically 
placed inside 15,000 top-rated process plants 
throughout the country to help bring busi 
ness your way. 

Complete facts available 
Ask our District Manager for all of the facts 


about CEC use as an effective marketing 
tool to backstop your advertising-selling. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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A reader asks .. 


= I have a which, in a 


sense is not a problem of my de- 


problem 


partment . but in a sense it is. 
When I’m away from our office, and 
I telephone in, I frequently find that 
the service given by our switch- 
board operators is not at all good. 
If my call is mishendled, it is very 
likely that calls from our customers 
and prospects are also mishandled. 
This, obviously, is poor public rela- 
tions which is a concern of my 
department. 
The answer, of course, is to take 
steps to see that our switchbcard 
operators are properly trained. 
Are there books on the subject . . 


. Ad- 


vertising and Public Relations Man- 


or perhaps training schools? . 
ager. 


Your switchboard operator is 
front line of pr; how is she? 


= To your prospects and customers, 
the manner in which your incoming 
telephone calls are handled is just 
as important as your product pack- 
aging your direct mail your 
business paper advertising. In fact, 
it is as important as any single as- 
pect of your promotion and adver- 
tising program. 

A mishandled call can nullify, in 
just a few seconds, good will it has 
taken years to build. 

Unfortunately, 
fail to recognize the importance of 


many companies 
the switchboard operator’s job. In- 
stead of putting one of their smart- 
est and best trained girls on the job, 
they may give the spot to some boy- 
crazy little babe, six months out of 
high school, whose mind just pos- 
sibly may not always be on switch- 
board operation. 

You are 
about the 


wise to be concerned 
quality of 
pany’s switchboard service 

The first step to take in improving 


your 


com- 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 





ES 


your service is to request assistance 
from your local telephone company. 
They are anxious to cooperate be- 
cause, to the public in general, the 
telephone company is_ responsible 
for the quality of the service given 
by your operators . . in spite of the 
fact that they have no direct control 
of your operators. With about 200,- 
000 women operating 150,000 pri- 


vate switchboards, it is easy to see 


the amount of good or bad will that 
can be generated for the telephone 
industry. 

Your telephone company has 
training specialists, whose sole job 
is to help you improve the quality 
of your switchboard service. 

The Bell example, 
maintains staffs of PBX service ad- 
visers (PBX means Private Branch 
Exchange . 
and me). 

The PBX service adviser is a tele- 
phone business woman with years 


System, for 


a switchboard to you 


of experience in private switch- 
board operation for various types 
of businesses. 

She is available to discuss with 
you the important aspects of switch- 
board service, to train new switch- 
board operators, and to counsel ex- 
perienced operators. This service is 
charge. Simply 
dial your operator, and ask to speak 
with the chief operator. She’ll put 
you in touch with the proper de- 


available without 


partment. ° 
If you are located in one of the 
larger cities, training will probably 


ntinued on page 24 
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PAGES ON HEATING PAGES ON PIPING PAGES ON AIR CONDITIONING 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning is edi- terms of quantity, the above chart tells the 
torially concerned with but ONE objective: story. And as for editorial quality, the fact 
To place in print what the engineers and that EVERY copy of HP&AC is paid for 
contractors in the industrial-large building gives proof it is wanted, respected, and used! 
field require most to handle their work more If you're after heating, piping and/or ain 
satisfactorily, more efficiently, more profitably. conditioning business, your main advertising 

The better we serve our readers, the better effort belongs in HP&AC. Rated first by the 
we serve our advertisers. At HP&AC this men who subscribe to it, and who comprise 


truism receives more than just lip service. In practically all the men you need to reach. 


Keeney Publishing Co. 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Bldg. 


@® LOS ANGELES: 6725. Lafayette Park Place 


February 1956 /23 





It's a simple 00° ©... 


Sell the 2nd largest manufacturing industry 
ADH ee ROMER 


the $17 billion Manufacturing Meat Industry 


Published Weekly 
since 189] 
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FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY ||| 














Even though your own sales staff is making adequate 
sales contacts in the manufacturing meat industry, your 
salesmen can work more efficiently and at lower cost 


per call when they have the support of 


NP’s 3-way Marketing Program 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Your advertising in NP appears against a background of proven 
editorial leadership and integrity gained through 64 years of 
industry service. 


NP has the only PAID circulation in the industry and subscription 
renewals have averaged better than 80% for 20 straight years 
NP has the greatest circulation in the meat industry going to over 
4,000 primary plants with an average annual production per plant 
of $4,122,000 

In a recent qualitative survey conducted by Kemp Research with 
personal depth interviews, readers voted ‘‘more confidence’’ in NP 
by 7 to 1 over the next magazine, and they voted it ‘‘most help 
ful’’ by a margin of 5 to 1 


2URCHASING GUIDE 


[he GUIDE is the most effective means of distributing informa 
tion about your product or service. 

Buyers prefer product information in this ONE place. Only 39% of 
meat industry plants have reasonably useful catalog files. The 
greatest coverage earned by any manufacturer's catalog is only 37% 
and ranged down to 2%. 

The GUIDE sells the man who is ready to buy. 

It saves his time, cuts your selling cost, is always up-to-date and 
correctly classified, And, it is never thrown away. 

All year long the value of the GUIDE is promoted in the pages of 
The National Provisioner. 


NP’s DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


Printing, addressing and mailing service for all types of direct 
maii including: 


@ Reprints of your advertising in National Provisioner 


@ Reprints of your product information pages in the Purchasing 
Guide. 


@ Also letters, reply cards, circulars, etc 


PROVISIONER lists are so accurate we pay 10c for every piece of 
undelivered mail. 

This service can lighten your office work load and insure accurate 
distribution of your direct mail 


Write for 16-page brochure which tells you more about NP’s 3-way Marketing Program for 
selling your product to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 22 


be given at a specially equipped 
private switchboard training school 
operated by the Bell System. 

Otherwise the training will be 
given at your own switchboard by 
the PBX service adviser. 

In either case the initial training 
is followed up on the job by subse- 
quent visits of the PBX service ad- 
viser. 

In addition, the Bell System con- 
ducts “group meetings” from time 
to time. These get-togethers offer 
opportunities for switchboard op- 
erators to discuss problems common 
to their jobs, and to benefit from 
exchange of ideas and experiences. 

Demonstrations are given, and 
visits are made to local and long 
distance central offices. Usually 
such meetings will show films such 
as “The Invisible Receptionist,” a 
picture about PBX girls and their 
work. 

You may arrange with your PBX 
service adviser to receive “service 
reviews’ . . factual reports as to the 
quality of service being given by 
your switchboard operators. These 
reviews on your incoming telephone 
service will be prepared by spe- 
cially trained people in the tele- 
phone central office and discussed 
with you, and your switchboard 
operators by your PBX service ad- 
viser. 

Bell also maintains a “Switch- 
board Attendant Placement Serv- 
ice” to help employers find suitable 
switchboard operators. ® 








HOW METALWORKING BUYING POWER 
IS CONCENTRATED 


Of more than 60,000 metalworking plants, only about 
2,000 have more than 500 employees. Yet these feu 
plants employ 2/3 of all workers in all plants. 

Only 13% of all metalworking plants account for 79% 
of the total product value, and purchase equipment, 
tools, materials and accessories in the same proportion. 
This buying power is also concentrated geographical- 
ly. Usiag sales of machine tools as an index of ac- 
tivity, 86.4% of the buying power is in 15 states. 
MACHINERY concentrates 81.3% of its U.S. circula- 
tion in these same 15 states. 

These are facts. They show why it is necessary to 
judge a publication by its coverage of buying power, 
rather than by mere circulation totals. 


REACHING THE BUYERS YOUR SALESMEN 
CAN’T SEE 


To advertise metalworking products successfully you 
must cover the right plants. But you must also reach 
the real buying authorities in those plants — the engi- 
neering and production executives representing every 
phase and level of management. 


These men are of utmost importance. Many of them 





MACHINERY 


CORRELATES 


Circulation to 
Buying Power 


IN EVERY MAJOR 
METALWORKING MARKET 


my 








do not see materials or equipment salesmen. Nor, for 
that matter, trade-paper subscription salesmen. 
MACHINERY ’S combination of Paid Circulation and 
Directed Distribution penetrates the volume-buying 
plants by reaching these hidden buying authorities 
who — because they are inaccessible are often 
missed by a publication which depends on all-paid 
circulation alone. 


HOW MACHINERY FINDS THE REAL BUYERS 


MACHINERY conducts a continual census to locate 
buying executives. Most of these men have long been 
subscribers to MACHINERY. Whenever we find a 
man who is not — and who has proved purchasing 
authority we send him a personal copy of MA 
CHINERY every month. 


Better than 27% of MACHINERY ’S circulation is Di 
rected in this manner. The balance is Paid. Recipients 
of Directed copies must request continuance every six 


months. 


This form of coverage, which includes selective sub- 
scription selling, makes sure that your message pen- 
etrates the volume-buying plants thoroughly — and 
reaches more of the important, but often inaccessible, 


buying authorities 


Mp MACHINERY 


Published by 
The Industrial Press, 
93 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


The Monthly Magazine of Engineering and Pro 
duction in the Manufacture of Metal Products 
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Are you interested 


/ 


in advertising any one of these? 


IL, 





f 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 
BUILDINGS, BUILDING MATERIALS & SERVICES 
MAINTENANCE TOOLS & SUPPLIES 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

TRAINING, SAFETY & EMPLOYEE WELFARE SUPPLIES 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT SITE 

INSTRUMENTS & METERS 

LUBRICANTS & LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT & OTHER SERVICES 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


MATERIALS FOR PRODUCTION 

MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 

PACKAGING & SHIPPING MATERIALS 

PAINTS, PAINTING EQUIPMENT & PRODUCT FINISHES 
POWER GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT 
POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 

PRODUCTION CONTROL SYSTEMS & EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCTION MACHINERY 

PRODUCTION TOOLS, EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
WELDING & GAS CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


This list of some major product categories is intended as a guide to advertisers and 
agency people who want to sell to the manufacturing industries. 


It makes good sense to advertise in FACTORY any product from any one of these categories. 


The chart opposite graphically shows that FACTORY concentrates on a 


very specific audience: the Plant Operating Group across all the manufacturing industries. 


Only FACTORY serves this vitally important plant management group . 


entirely and exclusively. 


The Plant Operating Group has been proved (in the NIAA Survey of Industrial 


Buying Practices, for one) to be the most influential in initiating plant purchases 
and in the final selection of vendor. 


FACTORY’S circulation . . . over 62,000 .. . includes more subscriptions from this group 
than any other businesspaper. 


We think FACTORY can help you sell to the 
manufacturing industries. We'd like to show you how. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


@ @ 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 





GLIB TALK 


Inept space selling 

stems from faulty 

buying: agencyman 
® cHIcAGco—Criticism of bad selling 
practices on the part of 
publications may be missing the real 
root of the trouble: bad 
practices by agency media depart- 


business 
buying 


ments. 

So said Frank Chipperfield, media 
director, Gardner Advertising Co., 
St. Louis, at a meeting of the TF 
Club of Chicago. He said that sub- 
standard’ space-selling practices, 
about which “we talk so glibly,” 
are geared directly to the standard 
of buying. 

‘There are still too many space 
and time buyers who in actual fact 
do no buying whatsoever,” he as- 
serted. “At best, they are empow- 
ered only to act as a listening post; 
at worst they act as a buffer be- 
tween a media salesman and some 
other purchasing authority within 
the agency. 

“Many 
copywriters, 


agencies specially train 


artists and account 
executives, and after due training 
these people speak and act with 
authority. What a pity it is that so 
few agencies give similar consider- 
ation to their media personnel.” 
Referring to allegations that some 
media representatives do not have 
knowledge 
Chipperfield 


first-hand, on-the-spot 
of their markets, Mr 
asked if it were not equally true 
that media buyers generally are the 
least traveled of business men 

“T know of a great number of so- 
called space or time buyers in New 
York who for business reasons have 
never been west of Yankee Sta- 
dium,” he observed 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING 


Mr. Chipperfield 
managements to upgrade the media 


urged agency 
buyer function, train media buying 
personnel more fully and then give 
them authority not just to listen, 
but to evaluate, to decide and to 
buy. “Good media buying is just 
as creative,’ he said, “as the pro- 
duction of a piece of art or a page 
of powerful copy.” 

He said that space buyers and 
work to- 


partners and 


space salesmen should 


gether as_ business 
should develop greater confidence 
and a wider exchange of informa- 
tion 


“Certainly I would not, and I do 
not believe that you would expect 
me to, divulge confidential informa- 
tion regarding the future plans of 
any client,’ he said, “but to my 
mind there is a sharp difference be- 
tween an association of thinking and 
a breach of confidence.” 

He said his policy through the 
years has been to confide in sales- 


men as fully as possible “within 


’ 
good 


business judgment,” and he 
did not recall one instance “where 
a confidence has been willfully be- 


trayed by a media representative.” 





Matchless. . 


“Unless you keep me fully in- 
formed on developments within your 
own media,” he told salesmen, “and 
unless I take you into my own 
thinking, I do not see how we can 
ever be completely helpful one to 


another.” 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
reorganizes into divisions 

® MILWAUKEE—Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, big and growing Mil- 
waukee agency, has reorganized into 
four divisions. 

Burton E. Hotvedt heads the new 
industrial division, which handles 
the agency’s 24 industrial accounts. 

Donald Dilworth is manager of 
the agricultural division, with 12 
accounts. 

Noel Turner is in charge of the 
general account division and its 22 
accounts. 

Victor Lawrence heads the public 
utility division, with 10 accounts. 

All four men have been with the 
agency for some time. 

Monte Sanders, agency vice-pres- 
ident and assistant general manager, 
will be the liaison between the di- 
vision managers and George J. Cal- 
los, executive vice-president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Callos said the reorganization 
is expected to sustain the agency’s 
recent growth and prepare the 
agency for further growth. 

Klau-Van_ Pietersom-Dunlap 
ranked 11th in the placement of 
business paper space in 1954, with 
6,526 pages, according to IM’s an- 
nual tabulation. Its 1955 billings 
were $7,125,000, 27% higher than in 
1954, and it expects another 26% 


increase this year. 
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Textile Industries gives you more mill readership 
of knitting and all textiles 


This un- 


An advertising dollar invested in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has a 
common characteristic with Helanca yarn. It stretches like 
in selling knitting mill management for you. 


all get-out... 
There are two reasons why. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES carries 


more production material on knitting than do even the 
straight knitting publications. It is recognized as the authori- 
tative machinery and production journal for knitting. 
Secondly, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES covers your buyers in 
ill knitting mills in the U.S.A. which operate 


79.6% of 


ill Knitting machines in the country 


co (of 
equaled penetration of the market is made possible by T.I.’s 


sensible plan of combining paid circulation with Directed 
Distribution. 
With coverage of 99.9% of all spindles, 99.7% of all 
looms, 97.5% of all knitting machines, 91.4% of all dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing, 100% of all synthetic fiber produc- 
tion in the US. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is your basic 


advertising medium for reaching a// textiles 


oe T.l. New Equipment Parade & Buyer’s Guide 


coming in mid-November. Ask to see pilot edition 
Schedule this important “13th Issue’ now. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 





... by the competitor who “got invited” 


It has been proved that the industrial salesman’s 


% better 


chances of getting an order are 317 
when he’s been invited to call by a prospect who 


has already studied his catalog. 


Whenever, then, a ready buyer has immediate 
access to your competitor’s catalog... and not 
to yours...even your best salesmen are fighting 
against four-to-one odds that competition will 


get the business. 


The checklist on the opposite page will help you 
decide if your salesmen are losing business far 
too often because your catalog isn’t working for 
them as widely, or frequently, as you planned it 
should. Only when you can answer “Yes” to every 
question this checklist asks, can you be confident 
your catalog has an even or better chance of doing 
the job you want it to do: getting more invita- 


tions for your salesmen to call on ready buyers. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 


a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


: Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products...in the companies with volume 
buying power? 

yes |] no LJ 
(Sweet’s market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80% of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi- 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence. ) 


2. Does your present system pro- 
vide for the immediate distribution of your 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 

yes [] no 

(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet’s spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


3. Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 


yes || no |_| 


(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet’s File are always easy to find, 
cannot be misfiled or lost.) 


4. When your customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catalog can’t be overlooked? 

yes (| no 
(Sweet's binds the catalogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over- 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


5. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 

yes [] no | 
(Sweet’s distributes new Catalog Files 
each year. Every user of a Sweet's File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet’s File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upon which he can rely.) 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 

yes | no |} 
(Sweet’s has been designing and produc- 
ing market-specialized, action-invoking 
catalogs for fifty years has had notable 
success in doing so designs and pro- 
duces more manufacturers catalogs, by far, 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a Sweet's Catalog 
Service office near you. A call 
or letter to any one of them 
will bring you prompt and 
thorough help in making sure 
your catalog...its design, pro- 
duction, and distribution 

results in more orders for you 
at the lowest possible cost 
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Business paper editors see 
good year ahead for industry 


® cHIcAGO—Chicago business pub- 
lication editors in various fields say 
business will be good in 1956. 
Nine editors were members of a 
panel at a meeting of the Chicago 
Business Publications Association. 
Here are the highlights of their 
talks: 
> Sidney R. Bernstein, editor, Ad- 
vertising Age, and editorial direc- 
tor, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING—‘Total 
volume of advertising in 1956 will 
hit a new high in dollars, if not in 
physical volume.” That is because 
we have achieved “an economy of 
plenty” in which advertising must 
create wants and induce consump- 
tion of the “enormous quantities of 
goods and services which we are 
capable of producing.” 
> Edward G. Gavin, editor, Ameri- 
can Builder—The 
should bring “easier money” for 
home-buying in March or April. 
Residential building will be about 
1,200,000 units, possibly as high as 
1,350,000 units, which will “keep 
everyone happy and employed.” 
> Arthur A. Hood, editor, American 
Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser—General construction 
totals should be up 20% this year 
over the $46 billion in construction 
spending in 1955. 
> Paul Meline, 
Baking Industry—The baking indus- 
try has a “bright year ahead, which 
should come close to matching the 
boom year just finished.” 
> P. B. Garrett, editor, Electric 
Light & Power—The electric in- 
dustry will spend about $3.8 billion 
on new power facilities in 1956, 15% 
more than in 1955. By 1970, electric 


election year 


associate editor, 


power capacity should reach a “re- 
markable, fantastic” 1 trillion kilo- 
watt hours. 

>» Wayne V. Harsha, editor, Inland 
Printer—Printers’ sales volumes are 
expanding but profit margins are 
slimmer, due in a large part to high 
labor costs. But as long as the eco- 
nomy continues to expand printers 
will “be in gravy for many years to 
come.” 

> Frank Richter, 


editor, Modern 


Railroads—‘‘Railroads will spend $1 
billion for improvement in 1956. 
They will need more cars than the 
car builders can turn out—more 
steel than the steel mills can pro- 
duce for them.” 
> Walter S. Lennartson, editor, Of- 
fice Appliances—Office equipment 
sales have been going up at a faste1 
rate than general industry, so if the 
gross national product goes up this 
year—as almost everyone predicts 
then office equipment sales will 
go up even faster. 
> A. W. J. Dyck, editorial director, 
Paper Industry—Consumption of 
paper and related products will in- 
crease during 1956, accompanied by 
a 1,500,000-ton productive capacity 
increase. “The outlook is extremely 
promising, but we shouldn't give way 
to complacency” because a slacken- 
ing of “productive effort or creative 
thinking” could bring about a re- 
cession. 

Henry Myers, assistant manager, 
Western Division, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., also a panel mem- 
ber, quoted a McGraw-Hill survey 
which shows that capital spending 
this year will be about $4 billion 
above the record $29.5 billion spent 
in 1955 (IM, Dec.). 


Bussman elected president 
of Cleveland t. f. Club 


® CLEVELAND—Charles H. Buss- 
mann, vice-president, Pit & Quarry, 
has been elected president of the 
t. f. Club of Cleveland, business 
paper space salesmen’s organization 

Newly elected first vice-president 
is V. G. Brettman, central manager, 


New jobs 


ha 








% connections that 


Uauket or fiu-froini 
dairy industry markets 


No waste circulation. Individually each 
Olsen Publication is undisputed leader in 
the market it serves . . . offering more ABC 
circulation more exclusive advertisers 
and advertising pages . . . than any other 
available publication. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
4,135 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation's milk supply 


ICE CREAM REVIEW — 

8,450 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY . in the greatest population, pro- 
duction and sales areas 


MILK DEALER — 

Appeal direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9,660 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub 
lications — blankets the entire industry with 
22,245 paid circulation. 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 

The industries most valued buying guide for 
the last 28 years. Over 17,000 copies to 
qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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Modern Railroads. Three new mem- 
bers of the nine-man board of di- 
rectors are: Hal Morgan, Construc- 
tion Equipment; James K. Gillam, 
Penton Publishing Co., and Jerry 
J. Miller, Tooling & Production. 


Business papers exert ‘almost 
unbelievable pressure’ . . Peck 


® cHicaco—Industrial admen pay 
too much attention to “who buys,” 
James O. Peck, of Reincke, Meyer & 
Finn, Chicago agency, told the Chi- 
cago Dotted Line Club. 

He believed a better subject for at- 
tention is: “Whom can you persuade 
to be interested in your product?” 

He asserted that every executive 
and department head in a company 
that can use your product is a po- 
tential influence on a_ purchase, 
whether he is directly responsible 
for such purchasing or not. If you 
convince him you better 
product and he has his company’s 
he may become 


have a 


interests at heart, 
a purchasing influence for you, Mr. 
Peck observed. 

The hitch, he said, is that these 
individuals are too expensive to 
reach by most methods. But business 
papers can reach them “for pennies” 
and can thus build up “almost un- 
believable pressure” on your mar- 
ket. 

“Direct mail cannot come close 
to this pressure,’ he asserted. 

The big prerequisite, he said, is 
that industrial advertisers put genu- 
ine and convincing sales messages 
in their ads. “Ad space,” he said, “is 
only as valuable as the copy you 
put in it.” 

He urged business paper space 
salesmen to make sure their space- 
buying customers put good copy in 
their ads. Salesmen, who should be 
familiar with the market reached 
by their publications, should keep 
they 


advertisers aware of what , 
should be saying, not how to say 
it. “Let us at the agencies worry 
about how best to say it,” he ad- 
vised. 

But as for the what in copy, he 
said: 


“Some of you salesmen will say 


you wouldn’t dare come to me and 
tell me my copy stinks, but you’re 
wrong. We need help.” 

He pointed out that the reason 
agencies general 
copy, rather than individual copy 
tailored for each publication or each 


sometimes use 


market, is that sometimes “you can’t 
get information out of a client with 
a crowbar. He’s tired of his own 
story. You ask for specific facts of 
a kind, and he says, ‘Everyone al- 
ready knows that.’” 

Mr. Peck urged space salesmen 
to help agencies impress upon ad- 
vertisers the need for information 
to create good copy. 


New Pittsburgh industrial ad 
agency is 42 years old 


® PITTSBURGH—Downing Industrial 
Advertising, a brand new Pittsburgh 
agency, actually is 42 years old. 

It has now been incorporated un- 
der the new name. But until now 
the agency was the industrial divi- 
sion of Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh agency which was founded 
in 1914. 

Walker & Downing is no more. 
The agency 
Downing agency and W. S. Walker 
Advertising, an agency formed from 
the general the old 
agency. 


separated into the 


division of 


Got a problem? It's easy, 
take it to ‘Problem Masters’ 


® PHILADELPHIA—Now American 
business has its own Dorothy Dix 
—12 of them in fact. 

They make up an organization 
called “Problem Masters,’ whose 
specialty is, in the words of its pub- 
licity release, “generating ideas for 
the solution of business and corpo- 
rate problems.” 

The group is headed by Dr. B. B. 
Goldner, director, School of Cre- 
ative Thinking, LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia. The other 11 members 
all hold jobs in Philadelphia indus- 
try. They include a company presi- 
dent, a sales manager, an advertising 
manager, a_ traffic 
engineers and four personnel train- 


manager, two 


ing specialists. 

The group charges for its services 
on a fee basis, but it’s a non-profit 
organization 
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Four New Advertiser Services Slated 





NEW LOOK FOR ’56. News-style IRON 
AGE cover pictorially spotlights major fea- 
ture article, lists other editorial highlights. 


News-Style IA Cover 
Highlights Content 
To Spur Readership 


The new look to The IRON AGE 
—the news-style front covers appear- 
ing for the first time in January— 
will be a regular editorial feature 
from now on. 

Designed in the interest of in- 
creased readership, the new fast- 
reading, photographic covers mark 
a break from the advertising cover 
format that has been used by IA 
through most of its first 100 years 
of publication. 

Cover listings of major editorial 
highlights will flag down the reader 
and get him inside the magazine 
faster and more purposefully. They 
will single out specific news and 
articles of key interest to each seg- 
ment of metalworking management 
— administration, production, en- 
gineering and purchasing execu- 
tives. 

The cover stories will also form 
the basis for IA’s own newspaper 
ad campaign (covered elsewhere 
on this page) to stimulate and in- 
tensify readership. 





To Help Improve Effectiveness 
of Advertising and Marketing 


Four major advertising and marketing services for metalworking-indus- 
try advertisers and their agencies will be introduced this year by The 
IRON AGE. 

Designed to help increase advertising readership and marketing effective- 
ness, the new services include: 

Mills Shepard readership studies of 13 issues of IA; 

2. Shepard research seminars on advertising effectiveness; 

Market research seminars on how to make profitable use of [A knowl- 
edge and facilities for marketing to metalworking; and 

4. Readership stimulation by a novel newspaper advertising campaign. 
Advertising Effectiveness 
The Mills Shepard studies, which began with the January 12 IRON AGE, 
will cover 13 issues in 1956. On the basis of field interviews using the aided- 
recall method, Shepard will report readership ratings for all display adver- 
tisements 1s-page or larger. Full details of the study and service are covered 
in a separate story on Page 4. 

Guides to effective advertising techniques resulting from an analysis of the 
readership studies will be presented to advertisers and agency men at a 
later date in a series of Shepard advertising research seminars. Dates and 
locations will be announced in The IRON AGE MetraALworkInc MARKETER. 
Marketing Aid 
The market research seminars, launched in Philadelphia late in January, 
are designed to show advertisers how to make best use of IA’s Basic 
Marketing Data —a statistical picture of 23,000 S.I.C.-coded metalworking 
plants —and its IBM facilities for pinpointing any segment of this 
market. 

These all-day, shirtsleeve sessions will be staged in leading metal- 
working cities throughout the country by Oliver Johnson, IA Director 
of Research. A report on the first 
seminar in IA’s Marketing Assist- 
ance Program will be carried in the 
next issue of this publication. 








First in a Series 











For Better Readers 
With this issue, we introduce The 
IRON AGE MeEtTALWorRKING Mar- 
KETER —a monthly publication of 
advertising and marketing news and 
views on metalworking, and on the 
medium which, we honestly be- 
lieve, serves it best. 

The METALWORKING MARKETER 
was conceived as a service to the ad- 
vertisers and agency men selling to 
the metalworking industries. Your 
comments, and your suggestions on 
subject matter for subsequent issues 
will be most warmly welcomed. 


George T. Hook, Publisher 
The IRON AGE 


Purpose of the new readership stim- 
ulation program is to broaden read- 
ership and to make the IA reader a 
better prospect for advertising by 
stimulating his desire to read the 
current issue the moment it hits his 
desk. Basis for the campaign will be 
a series of newspaper ads in key 
metalworking cities. Timed to reach 
the reader the day he receives his 
IRON AGE, the ads will call his at- 
tention to provocative editorial arti- 
cles in that issue which are of 
interest to administrative, produc- 
tion, engineering and purchasing 
executives. 
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1956 METALWORKING OUTLOOK shows, as always, continued interest in 
higher output at lower costs. Automation is a partial answer, but no cure- 
all. In 1956, it will get closer scrutiny in terms of dollars-and-cents returns. 
And in such areas as stamping and forming, partial automation seems to 
be the solution. Here are some major metalworking highlights. 








Machining. Target seems to be still faster, more accurate production 

. with replacement getting the big play as obsolescence looms larger as 
a competitive liability. Standard tools with ever increasing versatility will 
still be the biggest work horses. Developments of key interest include 
carbide and ceramic cutting tools... greater use of hydraulic and pneu- 
matic transmission components . . . built-in gaging and inspection 
more efficient coolant application . . . use of tape, film and punched-card 
control systems. 


Joining. Recognition of welding’s adaptability to mechanization, auto- 
mation and an expanding range of metals continues to grow. Interest stays 
high in improvements in machine welding . . . the emergence of brazing 
as a high production tool . . . greater use of inert-gas and resistance weld- 
ing. In adhesives and mechanical fasteners the trend is to higher strength. 


Casting. Shell molding has the center of the stage with its advantages 
in size and quality control, reduced handling. But higher casting quality 
generally is also stressed with emphasis on nondestructive and strain gage 
checks. Die casting can continue to capitalize on its offer of faster cycles 
better dies and controls. 


Stamping and Forming. Looked-for qualities here are higher press speeds, 
shorter cycles, more output in less shop space. Automation of press lines 
continues with partial automation using automatic blank feeders 
and unloaders on the increase. Die materials that can withstand demands 
of today’s more powerful presses are newsworthy . .. and in cold forming, 
preformed forging blanks and greater use of mechanical handling devices 
stand out. 


Materials Handling. Automation is best bet for keeping costs down . . 
particularly in metals field where handling may be 80 percent and more 
of finished cost. Trend is to tailored handling systems that use standard 
or near standard machines. Pinch for manufacturing space means larger 
opportunities for more compact, versatile and speedier conveying equip- 
ment... also sturdier lifting equipment that can make better use of ware- 
house volume. 


Metal Finishing. Automation again sets the pace with improved quality 
control techniques, ultrasonics to boost plating rates, new waste re- 
covery methods stirring interest. In paints and plastisols, talk is of im- 
proved efficiency in applications, new techniques that extend application. 
Other newsworthy developments include latex-water-base paints for in- 
dustrial finishing, catalytically cured paints with extended pot life. 


HOW TO GET MORE FOR YOUR TOOLING DOLLAR will be the feature sub- 
ject of the Tool Engineers issue of The IRON AGE, out March 8th. Timed 
for the March 19-23 ASTE Exposition in Chicago, it will offer the reader 
dollar-saving tips on: machine tool selection; better work scheduling; most 
economical machine feeds and speeds; what cutting tools to buy; prolong- 
ing cutting tool life; choosing the right fixtures, coolants and lubricants 
better maintenance. To advertisers, the issue offers an opportunity to tie-in 
with this major IA editorial effort and the intense interest in the ASTE Ex- 
position. Closing date for proofs Feb. 17. For complete plates Feb. 24. 





6734 Quotes Indicate 
Editorial Impact of IA 


Some idea of the editorial impact 
of The IRON AGE can be gained 
from clipping service reports which 
show that in 1955 IA again retained 
its distinction of being the most 
quoted publication in the metal- 
working field 

The Luce Press Clipping Bureau 
reports that it caught a total of 
6734 mentions of [A in newspapers 
in 1955. This is almost twice as 
many as the 3516 clippings reported 
for the second publication in the 
metalworking field. 

The information most frequently 
tapped by newspapers appears in 
the industry-prized Markets and 
Prices section of The IRON AGE. 
This price and market news is also 
widely used in industry contracts, 
in planning and buying. 

Other mentions of IA which re- 
flect the value and timeliness of its 
editorial stem from its industry 
news scoops trend forecasting and 
reporting of new developments in 
the field of metalworking. 


| 











“Homer has a small 
metalworking shop in the basement.” 














Major Editorial Series 
To Show How to Stretch 
Dollar in Metalworking 


A major series of feature articles on 
the theme, How to Get More For 
Your Metalworking Dollar, has 
been mapped out by IRON AGE 
editors for publication this vear. 

This integrated series of  staff- 
written articles will pick the brains 
of top industry specialists to show 
how readers can cut purchasing and 
manufacturing costs and improve 
processing in various areas of metal- 
working plant operation. 


Subjects Covered 


First article in the series, on How to 
Get More for Your Stainless Steel 
Dollar appears in the February 2 
issue of TA. In subsequent issues 
editors will review best practices in 
tooling, materials handling, non- 
destructive testing, welding, metal 
finishingjand metallurgy. The fea- 
ture on metal finishing will be in 
two parts — plating and a metal 
cleaning and finishing handbook. 

The current stainless steel fea- 
ture, tvpical of the thorough treat- 
ment to be used in all articles in the 
series, gives purchasing pointers on 
picking the right grade of stainless 
for the job: lavs down ground rules 
for buying sheet, plate, bar, tubing 
and special shapes; shows how sur- 
face finish, tolerances and_ heat 
treatment affect cost; and provides 
tips on keeping stainless “extras” 
at a minimum. 

On processing stainless steel, TA 
editors cover advanced techniques 
in handling, machining, forming, 
cutting, welding and brazing, heat 
treating and cleaning and final sur- 
face finishing. 


Trade Show Issues 


Three parts of this series will be 
featured in special show issues— 
the article on tooling (See Current 
and Choice on page 2) for the Tool 
Engineers Show March, 
one on materials handling in a fea- 
ture: issue for Materials Handling 
Show in May and another on metal- 
lurgy for the special Metal Show 
issue in September. 

In addition to an installment in 
the How-To series, these show is- 
sues will also present extensive edi- 
torial coverage on new products, 
and list exhibitors and_ technical 
society programs. 


issue in 





EDITOR AT WORK. A hot tip on a big story sends IRON AGE editors out to the actual 
scene to get first hand accounts from top authorities. Such a tip started one IA editor on 
a 4126-mile jaunt last year—produced the Steel Dollar story. IA editors travel several 
hundred thousand miles annually in their editorial work. 


4126 Miles of Travel and 13 Interviews 
To Research, Write “Steel Dollar’ Story 


When you are hot on a story the 
only thing to do is keep going and 
asking questions and checking until 
you get what you want, according 
to the IRON AGE editors. 

Recent experience in gathering 
material for the IA editorial feature, 
How to Get More for Your Steel 
Dollar, points this up nicely. 

On this story, the editor traveled 
a total of 4126 miles, making six 
stops to get 13 separate interviews. 
A Chance Beginning 
His data-gathering jaunt provides 
an insight into the life of an editor 
in dedicated pursuit of an idea. 

The idea, in this case for a story 
on cost-conscious steel purchasing 
and processing, started in a chance 
conversation between the Detroit 
engineering editor and two steel in 
dustry consultants. A teletvpe to 
the home office and the metallurgi- 
cal editor was on his way. 

The first lap to Detroit produced 
taped interviews with experts qual- 
ified to tell readers how to save 
on their steel dollar. Then back to 
New York, IA heaquarters at that 
time, for a study of the tapes. 


Payoff in Requests 
Then came another round trip to 
Detroit for more interviews with 
still other specialists. Next a visit to 
Pittsburgh to confirm with the steel 
makers the findings of the inter- 
views and a side trip to Massilon, 
Ohio, for some more fact-finding. 
The final lap of his trip brought 


our editor back to home base for 





the polishing, trimming and _ last- 
minute blue-penciling of a feature 
article that to date has brought 402 
requests for a total of 1476 reprints 

and is still pulling inquiries 

This story behind the story points 
out some of the basic ingredients of 
top editorial quality. The TRON 
AGE lists them as follows: research 
fulness—that bump of curiosity that 
takes the editors out on the road 
persistence —in keeping after the 
story; authority—in terms of metal 
working industry experience; scope 

through cooperative pooling of 
editorial talent; penetration—to se 
through the facts to the. signifi 
and accuracy—down to the 
last decimal point 


cance 





Planning Pointers 


A Review of 
Marketing Aids... 


[A Advertising and 


e@ Machine Tool Survey — Recent 
report on machine tool market. 

@ Handbook of Terms — Helpful 
guide to terminology of the steel 
and non-ferrous metals industries. 


e How to Get More for Your 
Metalworking Dollar—First in this 
1956 editorial series on sound metal- 
working plant practice is an article 
on Stainless Steel 


@ How to Get More for Your Steel 
Dollar Top 1955 editorial feature 
For copies—available in limited quan 
tities—write on company letterhead to 
Promotion Department, The IRON AGI 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa.) 
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Profiles of the Metalworking Market... 


MACHINING—most common metalworking plant operation—annually consumes a variety 
of goods ranging from machine tools to lubricants. Expenditure for cutting-type ma- 
chine tools alone was $651,000,000 in 1955, should go higher this year. The IRON 
AGE reaches 13,723 of the 15,539 machine shops in the top metalworking plants. In 
1955 it carried 135 pages of major technical articles and hundreds of pages of news 
on machining and machine tools. Valuable market data on machining and machine 
tools will be found in IA research reports available on request. 





Readership of Ads in 13 IA Issues 


Will be Surveyed 


The Mills Shepard Organization 
study of advertising in The IRON 
AGE, begun in the January 12 is- 
sue, will report on the readership 
of a total of 13 issues this year. The 
entire cost of the program will be 
borne by The IRON AGE. 

Reader response to all display ad- 
vertisements of %-page and larger, 
will be studied. 

3 Studies Free 

Advertisers running 43-page or more 
on an every four-week cycle will 
automatically have their advertise- 
ments in three of the issues to be 
studied. Ratings will be in terms of 
Remembered Having Seen, Read 
Partially or Read Thoroughly. 

Free summary sheet report will 
list readership data on each adver- 
tisement, broken down by 16 major 
product classifications. 

Marked-up copies of the issue, 
which will show attention and read- 
ership of headlines, copy blocks, 
illustrations and other significant ad 
components, will be available at a 
cost of five dollars. 





by Mills Shepard 


Display advertisers can arrange 
for additional studies at a flat charge 
of $25 each which also covers 
marked-up copy of the issue studied. 
Shepard System 
Mills Shepard studies are based on 
the aided-recall method of field in- 
terviewing. Each study will be 
based on a minimum sample of 150 
completed interviews with qualified 
readers of the issue. Sampling is 
distributed geographically and by 
industry groups in accordance with 
IA circulation title 
and responsibility. 

Resident Mills Shepard inter- 
viewers, going through the maga- 
zine with each sample reader, de- 
termine by direct question whether 
or not he previously saw and read 
each advertisement. 

On the basis of replies, the inter- 
viewer records whether the reader 
remembers having seen the ad, 
whether he read it thoroughly or 
only partially and how much atten- 
tion was given to particular com- 
ponents. 


and_ reader’s 





3646 Editorial Pages 
Indicate Wide Coverage 
of Metalworking Market 


The scope of the metalworking mar- 
ket and its thorough coverage by 
IRON AGE editors are indicated 
in the total of 3646 pages of editor- 
ial matter carried in the 52 issues 
of IA in 1955. 

With almost 2700 pages of up- 
to-the-minute reporting on industry 
news, markets and prices to their 
credit, IA editors also prepared a 
total of 983 pages of feature tech- 
nical articles. 

Well Balanced Ratio 

IA technical articles, broken down 
by editorial categories below, gave 
readers extensive coverage on ma- 
chining-machine tools, metal fin- 
ishing (each with more than 100 
pages) and 17 other subjects basic 
to the industry. IA reported the sig- 
nificant developments in all phases 
of metalworking plant operation. 

When compared to the 6675 
pages of paid space placed in IA 
in 1955, the 3646 page editorial con- 
tent gives a well balanced ratio of 
more than one page of news and 
feature articles to every two pages 
of advertising. 





Iron Age Editorial 
(Jan.-Dec., 1955) 
TOTAL PAGES 
983.0 


SUBJECT 
Technical Articles 
Fabricating 
Forging, Hot Forming 
Foundry 
Heat Treating 
Machining, Machine Tool 
Management 

Miscellaneous Technical 
Materials Handling 
Metal Finishing 
Metallurgy, 


Refractories 


Metals 
Plastics, Die Casting 
Powder Metallurgy 
Power Transmission 
Stamping, Forming, Ro 
Cold Extrusion 
Steelmaking 
Testing, Inspection, 
Instrumentation 
Welding, Joining 
Non-Ferrous 


in groups 


included 


ibove 


News, Markets, Prices 2663.0 


Total Editorial 3646.0 





Published 


by The IRON AGE 


. a Chilton publication Oo 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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“If this group is ever stumped 
on a problem or if any of its sug- 
gestions just don’t work, there will 
be no charge,” says Dr. Goldner. 

To generate ideas the group gets 
together for “brain storming” ses- 
sions, such as often are used by ad- 
vertising men, in which all mem- 
bers speak their thoughts and ideas 
so as to stimulate each other. 

So far, the group has solved these 
problems: 

e A bad parking situation at a fac- 
tory in a congested area. 

e How to save glue in a carton- 
making plant. 

@ Selection of a memento to mark 
a transit company’s 50th anniver- 
sary. 


Washington diversifies, seeks 
industry other than government 


® WASHINGTON—Metropolitan 
Washington is going industrial. And 
it’s promoting its industrialization 
handsomely. 

Traditionally, the capital city’s 
only industry has been government. 
But now a 400-acre industrial dis- 
trict is being developed in the Wash- 
ington suburb of Greenbelt, Md., by 
Sidney Z. Mensh & Co., realtors. 

Mensh has put out a handsome 
brochure containing maps of the 
area and an illustrated booklet giv- 
ing information on the area’s popu- 
lation, work force, transportation 
and research facilities, power and 
communications resources and mar- 
ket characteristics. 

The industrial district, called 
“Beltway Park,” is expected to in- 
clude light and heavy manufactur- 
ing, distribution centers and indus- 
trial research laboratories. 


Kettering will get NBP’s 
Silver Quill award 


® WASHINGTON—Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, retired General Motors vice- 
president and developer of improved 
diesel engines and the electrical 
automobile starter, has won the 
1955 National Business Publica- 
tions’ Silver Quill award “for dis- 
tinguished services to business and 
industry through research.” 
Continued on page 36 


Here’s the way to keep 
public opinion friendly to 
your business 





S. D. Warren Company sends you 
a special message this month. 
Be sure to read it in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
for February 11, 
BUSINESS WEEK 
for February 11, 

U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
for February 10. 
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the PRO'S of the Chemicat 
and Process Industries 
look to AGS publications 


America’s huge chemical and process industry is manned by mem- 
bers of the American Chemical Society; oldest, largest and most 
influential technical and professional group in the country. 


Their information about what is new and significant in the 
chemical and process industries is derived largely from four fact- 
full ACS publications. Backed by the immense prestige of the 
American Chemical Society and written by technical leaders of the 
chemical industries and the large editorial staff of the Society, ACS 
publications can fairly be called “the prose of the chemical world 
for the pro’s of the chemical world”. 


Editorial guidance from a common source precisely defines 
the scope of these powerful weekly and monthly publications. 
Selection and treatment of editorial matter are based on exact 
knowledge of what the readers of each publication require. 

Outstanding circulation in their defined fields and notable edi- 
torial authority give these publications exceptional advertising 
leverage. The ACS publications are foremost in their specific fields 
... foremost as a group...for broad or specific coverage of the 
immense and growing market of the chemical and process industries. 


@ AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


Advertising Management by 


SREINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


3 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


ACS publications . . . she prose of the chemical 
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€ Chemical and Engineering News: 


In 1955, C&ENews gained over 400 pages of 
advertising. Why? Because advertisers selling 
to the chemical and process industries find 
C&EN the best way to reach the “pro’s of 
processing”. Circulation of nearly 85,000 and 
recognized editorial superiority give power and 
prestige to the advertising which appears in 
C&EN’s pages. 





> Industrial and Engineering Chemistry: 


With more than twice the balanced editorial 
material of any other monthly, I&EC serves the 
“creative” technical men in the chemical and 
process industries. No “button-pushers” or 
“gage-watchers’”’, these chemists and engineers 
need the authoritative, penetrating descriptions 
of new processes, products and designs brought 
them by I&EC. That’s why I&EC is the medium 
for advertisers who wish their product to be in 
“on the ground floor” of the new developments 
in this fastest-moving industry. 


€} Analytical Chemistry: 


Birthplace of tomorrow’s tonnage, the labora- 
tory is far more important than its purchases in 
pounds indicate. Analytical, new and research 
chemicals, control equipment and instruments; 
all these are proved in the laboratory before 
commercial adoption. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 
is the only publication devoted exclusively to 
this important segment of the chemical industry, 
providing the authoritative editorial material 
needed by the chemist to keep abreast of what’s 
new in analysis and control. 


Ag and Food: 


This ACS publication provides a thorough monthly 
review of news and technical developments in 
pesticides and fertilizers. It is read not only by 
manufacturers and formulators but by experi- 
ment station personnel as well. Ag and Food’s 
authority with this group — shown in surveys 
to be a leading influence in the purchase of 
agricultural chemicals —is an important ad- 
vantage for advertisers to this market. 


world for the pro’s of the chemical world 





MacRAE’S 


Delivers 
Concentrated 





Industrial 


Circulation 


In the $50 Billion metalworking segment of the indus- 
trial market, for example, $34 billion (70% of the 
total national volume) is concentrated in the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central areas. In these same 
areas, MacRae’s concentrates 65.52% of its metal- 
working circulation. It is by this carefully controlled 
concentration on the vital industrial buying areas that 
MacRae’s makes your directory dollar do its most 
effective selling job. Remember, too, 84% of the in- 
dustrial purchasing decision makers receiving it, state 
that MacRAE’S is their principal source of where-to- 
buy information. That is why, if you sell to industry, 


you also need MacRAE’S. Reserve space now. 


Write for the new 
folder — ‘‘WHERE WILL 
YOUR INDUSTRIAL AD 
DOLLAR SELL HARDEST? 1956 circulation 
more than 21,500 


on |] 
| /:| 


ae 


MacRAE’S ico 
aac BOOK 
18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Marshall Haywood, Jr., president, 
Haywood Publishing Co., Chicago, 
is chairman of the association’s 1956 
“State of the Nation” dinner, at 
which the award will be presented. 
The dinner will be Feb. 10 in Wash- 


ington. 


Camp of Harvester heads 1956 
Chicago world trade meeting 


= cHicaco—Jack L. Camp, director 
of foreign operations, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, has been 
named chairman of the 1956 Chi- 
cago World Trade Conference. 

Theme of the conference, to be 
held Feb. 28-29, is “meeting the 
competitive challenge.” 

Vice-chairman of the conference 
is Bryan H. Doble, general man- 
ager, International Div., H. D. Hud- 
son Mfg. Co., Chicago, and presi- 
dent, Export Managers Club of 
Chicago. 


Frank P. Keeney, business 
paper publisher, dies at 78 


™ cHicaco — Frank P. Keeney, 
chairman of the board, Keeney 
Publishing Co., Chicago, died Jan. 
9 at the age of 78. 

Mr. Keeney was active in the 
business publication field for more 
than 50 years. His company pub- 
lishes American Artisan and Heat- 
ing, Piping & Air Conditioning. 

Mr. Keeney was born in Tecum- 
seh, Mich., Nov. 4, 1877. He entered 
the business publishing field in 
1899. He was for a time president of 
Engineering Publications, Chicago. 
In 1933 he formed his own firm. 

He was a director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations from 1941 
to 1945. 


New sales promotion agency 
formed .. is it a trend? 


™ ATLANTA, GA.—A new sales pro- 
motion agency, Torgesen & Cutcliffe, 
has been organized in Atlanta. Its 
announced purpose is “planning 
and producing sales promotions in 
cooperation with advertising and 
sales promotion managers and ad- 

vertising agencies.” 
The agency principals are Harald 
Continued on page 40 





Make it this Casy. .. FOR PURCHASING AGENTS 


Tro Buy From YOUR pistrisutTors 


One way to increase sales is to have your distributors’ 
and outlets’ names, addresses and telephone numbers in 
the right place at the right time...in the ‘Yellow Pages’ 
of telephone directories. 


Trade Mark Service is a sure, economical way to 
build business because so many purchasing agents 
rely on the ‘Yellow Pages’ when they’re buying 
industrial supplies and equipment. 
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Find Your 
Nearest Distributor 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 














Displaying this emblem in your advertising 
means more sales for your distributors, 


For more information, get in touch with the Trade Mark Service Representative at your local Telephone Business Office. 
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of “Workshop” 
Advertisements on 


\ Readership 


THE OIL AND GAS 








“What's your magazine doing to increase 
X _ 


readership ? We're asked that question more 
and more often these days by shrewd industrial 
advertising buyers. And we’re glad to be asked — 
because it means that advertising buyers are 
becoming more selective buyers. They’re out to 
prepare more productive advertising schedules for 
their companies by putting their advertising dol- 
lars where thorough readership will make them 
pay off best. 


Youll find OUr answeT to this question ina 
series of workshop advertisements we’re begin- 
ning here. It’ll be a factual, unexaggerated answer 
designed to show you the men and the methods 
we're devoting to this important task of increas- 
ing the thoroughness of our readership. And we’ll 
back up that answer with factual proof that our 
efforts are succeeding. 


We hope you'll find this answer helpful 
in evaluating the role that The Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal can play in making the most of the advertising 
dollars entrusted to your investment judgment. 


Fad 


JOURNAL | 











your 
international 
advertising 
belongs 

OP sce 


Woros Business 





if you sell to... 


@ Industry and Government in 
Latin America, Africa, Europe, 
the Orient, Australasia. 


@ Public Service Companies, 
Utilities, Mines, Plantations, 
Engineers and Contractors. 


@ Major users of commercial 
vehicles and industrial power. 


e The men with money and 
property overseas who daily in- 
fluence personal and family 
decisions in addition to the 
business ones they make for the 
best companies in the world. 


An inquiring audience is worth 
inquiring about .. . 


WORLD'S BUSINESS—( Edition in 
English) read in Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa, the Orient, 
Australasia in 1165 business 
and industrial communities in 
61 countries. 


GUIA—(Edition in Spanish) 
read in Latin America, Spain, 
Portugal and possessions—in 839 
business and industrial communi- 


ties in 27 countries. 


In their second half century 


World's Business & GUIA 


423 East 54th Street. New York 22 


Reporting and Interpreting Amer- 
ican Industry and _ Business 
Overseas 
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J. Torgesen, former advertising 
agency business publication man, 
and W. R. Cutcliffe, formerly a con- 
sultant of companies that sell 
through vending machines. 

The new agency says it will “di- 
rect company-to-customer commu- 
nication as an adjunct to the ‘third 
party’ methods employed by time 
and space advertising . . . a concept 
that coordinates displays, special 
events, direct mail, catalogs, selling 
aids and merchandising.” 

The formation of this sales pro- 
motion agency points to a possible 
trend toward more such agencies. 
In January, IM reported the forma- 
tion of another such agency— Mul- 
ler, Jordan & Herrick, New York 
(IM, January, p. 40). 


Canco promotes to grass roots 
level to sell more pop cans 


® NEW yorK—Question: What's it 
take to sell to industry? 

Answer: Promoting down to the 
grass roots consumer level. 

At least, that’s the answer for 
American Can Co., New York, a 
leading maker of cans sold to the 
soft drink industry. 

To sell more cans, Canco for the 
past year has been paying 7% to 
20% of soft drink canners’ news- 
paper advertising space costs when 
the ad includes a push for Miracan 
(Canco’s soft drink can brand 
name), and 10 to 20% of the can- 
ners’ retailer cooperative advertis- 
ing that includes a mention of Mira- 
can. 

In addition, the company has been 
conducting a consumer sampling 
program, sending coupons’ good 
toward the purchase of soft drinks 
packaged in Miracans to half the 
families in some markets. 

Now Canco has announced that 
it will pay 25% of time costs for TV 
and 20%, of time costs for radio for 
soft drink canners who feature the 
fact that their products are pack- 
aged in Miracans. 

Also the company will step up its 
consumer sampling program by re- 
peating its coupon program in some 
markets and by adding some mar- 
kets. 


Westinghouse to build atomic 
plant for ‘58 Brussels fair 

® PITTSBURGH—The first atomic 
power plant to be built completely 
with private funds will be part of 
the Brussels, Belgium, World’s Fair 
in 1958. 

The plant, which will produce 
electric power, will be built by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, and will be financed by a 
group of Belgian utilities and manu- 
facturers. 


McGraw-Hill boosts Venezian 
to assistant vice-president 


™ NEW yorK—Angelo R. Venezian 
has been named assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., New York. He has been 
with the company more than 25 
years and had been assistant to the 
director of advertising for the past 
eight years. 

Donald C. McGraw, Jr., formerly 
associate manager of the company’s 
eastern district in Philadelphia, has 
been appointed assistant director of 
advertising, effective March 1. Willis 
S. Brown, Jr., a Business Week 
space salesman, will succeed Mr. 
McGraw. 

In another personnel change, 
James M. Jackson has been named 
manager of the McGraw-Hill Sales 
Service Dept. He formerly was as- 
sistant manager. 


400 aviation ads, Starch scores 
shown in ‘Aviation Age’ booklet 


® NEW yYoRK—Aviation Age, New 
York, has issued a 72-page booklet 
containing reproductions of nearly 
400 aviation ads and giving the 
Starch scores for each ad. 

The ads appeared in Aviation Age 
in 1954 and 1955. Ads are classified 
in 17 sections, according to type of 
product or service advertised. In 
addition to Starch scores, number 
of inquiries pulled by each ad are 
listed. 

A foreword says the booklet ac- 
tually is a “workbook” and sug- 
gests that advertisers study the ads 
that got the best ratings to see 
what approaches get results. The 
booklet is available at $2 a copy from 
Conover-Mast Publications, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 


rt 
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A UT 4 OF INTEREST 
TO THE 


Industrial 


Ad Man 


oi hk 


PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


In the production of glass reinforced plastics, how 
I g I 
. 
would you keep strands separated prior to resin dip? 


A, Men in tool engineer- 

ing at one of the 
world’s largest manu- 
facturers devised a special 
arrangement for feeding 
strands of pure glass 
roving through a locator 


screen prior to dipping. 


Q How would you boost pieces per grind from 85 to 
800 in tool cutting? 


A. By changing a 

new grade carbide 
and new holder. Men in 
tool engineering at a 
mid-western machine 
company increased tool 
life to 200 pieces per 
cutting edge. With four 
edges per insert, life is 
800 pieces per grind as 
against the original 85. 


seemed oi rofl wens poner gr peal 
ev se of i ~ ially in metal- 

market. I's his job to hee ucts and 
processes that will produce the economical manufacture 
so essential in today’s competitive situation. Products 
and processes like yours—if you are selling to industry. 
Each day, men in tool engi are called on to 


analyze existing manufacturing techniques and methods. 
They recommend, select, a d specify new ucts to 
be purchased. To do this, they have to keep up on 
hundreds of industrial products. 

These four examples are typical of the areas in which 
they work. Multiplied by the thousand, you can see 
how — these men are to your metalworking 

orts. 


sales e 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Q How would you make the broaching operation of 
lugs and cross holes of a universal joint more 
efficient? 


A, Men in tool engineering 

found the solution of this 
actual manufacturing problem 
was a combination tooling set- 
up on a standard three-way 
broaching machine. This three- 
station machine surface broaches 
¥%e off the inside and outside 
surfaces of the lugs at the center 
station or broaches V2 off the 
ID of the lug cross holes at the 


two outer stations. 


PREVENTIVE CONTROL 


Q How would you maintain a constant check on the 


operation of a massive 35,000 ton forging press? 


A, Men in tool engineer- 

ing utilized the un- 
wavering eye of tele- 
vision to keep a constant 
check on this huge 
machine. Excessive off- 
center loading would un- 
balance the precise ac- 
curacy or even ruin the 


entire machine. 


Only men in tool engineering could have made these decisions 


| 





The 


The men in tool engineering who make decisions 
about production, processes and products (such as 
those on the previous page) are men of many titles. 
They come under more than 200 titles* that vary 
from Chief Engineer to Vice President in Charge of 
Manufacturing. Important men? Yes. Because it’s 
their job to keep production going at a lower cost- 
per-unit than competition— yet keep quality up. They 
do this by selecting products and processes that do 
a job faster, better—for less. 


They can specify your product only if they know 
about it! 


How do you influence these Chief Engineers, these 
Vice Presidents, these Planning Department Heads— 
these men of many titles? All of them are in profes- 
sional tool engineering—they specify, recommend, 
and select materials, machines, tools, and methods 
of assembly—and as tool engineers they belong to 
the American Society of Tool Engineers. It’s a fact 
that these 31,000 members pore over their official 
magazine—THE TOOL ENGINEER —every month 
to find out new and better products and methods for 
production. Ideas that make their jobs easier fill every 





‘open door’’ to the men 








issue of THE TOOL ENGINEER in editorial and 
advertising content. Results: THE TOOL EN- 
GINEER is read column by column, page by page 
by the men who count in industry. 


Last year over 450 advertisers found this out and 
regularly told their story to the tool engineer and got 
action—plenty of it! Fast! 


Were you one of them? 


*According to the membership rolls of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers. 


Ju Too! 
-aginmeer 


Publication of the American Society of Tool Engineers 
ASTE Building, 10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Mich. 
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15% isn’t enough for agencies 
on small accounts, Ellis says 


® WESTPORT, CONN.—Advertising 
agencies must get “at least 22%” of 
the gross billing on “small” accounts 
in order to do a good job. 

That’s the finding of a man who 
has completed a study of agency 
compensation on industrial accounts 
of $25,000 and under. 

The study was conducted by Lynn 
W. Ellis of the Ellis Plan Founda- 
tion, Westport, management con- 
sultant for. advertising agencies. 

Mr. Ellis asked agencies subscrib- 
ing to his service to give the ratio 
of their gross “small” 
accounts to the gross billing on those 
accounts. Here are some of the find- 
ings: 

@ On 44 accounts under $7,500, the 
averaged 


income on 


agencies’ gross income 
22.18% of total billing. 
@ On 22 accounts in the $7,500- 
$15,000 bracket, the agencies aver- 
aged 21.82% of the billing. 

® On 15 accounts in the $15,000- 
$25,000 bracket, the agencies aver- 
aged 20.95% of the billing. 

e Average agency income on all 88 
of the accounts was 21.85% of the 
total billing. 

Mr. Ellis checked his findings ac- 
cording to agency size and found 
there was little correlation between 
the size of the agency and the per- 
centage of the gross billing that it 
received on small accounts. 

He said the agencies surveyed also 
were asked questions on their small 
accounts in other fields and answers 
to these questions “suggest that not 
even type of account is a major fac- 
tor” affecting agency compensation 
on small accounts. 

Mr. Ellis noted that as long ago as 
1920 he had advocated “25% of total 
appropriation as a minimum agency 
fee on industrial accounts,” and 
that others in industrial advertising 
had recommended similar figures 
long before now. 

“All of which,” he concluded, “is 
to show that there’s nothing at all 
new in the idea that 15% just isn’t 
enough any more for a good agency 
job.” 
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Which industrial market rates your ‘‘sunday punch’’? 
One answer: The world's greatest, ‘The Heart of 
Industrial America,’’ valued at well over 90-billions 
and pyramiding rapidly higher. Big industry — 
worth selling in a big way. 


What constitutes a ‘‘sunday punch” in The Heart? 

One answer: Your most direct sales effort, spear- 
headed by on-the-spot advertising certain to reach 
the key men who buy what you sell. 


Only ONE does it in ‘‘The Heart'’: M.P.A.! Guaran- 
teed, exclusive 100% ‘‘buyer’’ coverage at the 
essential local level. ‘‘Most read’ by choice (nat. 
pub. survey), ‘‘must’’ reading by necessity (Off. Org. 
Area P.A. Assoc'ns). All this at low, regional rates. 
Top space-value of its kind for audience selectivity, 
readership and results in your +1 industrial market. 
Get into the next issue. Send for rates and data. 


MIDWEST 
PURCHASIN 
AGENT = 


xat 


(left) Industrial Ratio Map of U.S 


Offers Richest Prize 


in Your Nation-wide 
Industrial Sales Program 


A few of the ‘‘national” advertisers who use over 50% of the space: 


Alcoa 
U. S. Steel 
J. & Lb, 


Nat'l Screw 
Torrington 
Standard Oil 


Wickwire-Spencer 
Roebling’s 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Turns 
Chase Brass 

| Bridgeport 
Scovill Brass 
American Brass 


Ryerson 
Bethlehem 
McLouth 
Assoc, Spring 
Columbia 


Cities Service 
American Box 
Robt. Gair 
Ohio Injector 
Blaw-Knox 


Migs, Meas 


the 


tj Write for 
SEP Roster Issue 

; (Containing 
P. A. list) 

on your 
letterhead 


| 


639 Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


February 





MERCHANDISE AND MARKET 


CALIFORNIA CONTRACTOR LOCATES JOBS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS VIA ACP REGIONALS 


R. H. Wattson 
cAuthor of this article, R. H. Wattson, 
is Vice President of R. A. Wattson Co., 
Contractors, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Like that of most contractors, our 
business is basically regional, and 
naturally our preference is for our 
regional construction publication, 
Southwest Builder G Contractor. 
Practically everything in it — adver- 
tisements, editorials, articles, bid in- 
formation, etc. — has a bearing on 
our work, and with the equipment 
we buy to do it. 


Advertisements not only show the 
latest equipment in operation, but, 
usually operating under conditions 
found in this particular part of the 
country. Local distributors’ listing of 
their names with ads makes it a sim- 
ple matter to get in touch quickly 
with the right party for further in- 
formation. It has been our experi- 
ence that there is no better source 
than the regional publication for lo- 
cating close-at-hand new, used, or 
rental equipment. 

Our company has approximately 
120 pieces of equipment. We spe- 
cialize in heavy engineering jobs, 
particularly pipeline work and any- 


thing in conjunction with it, such as 
tunnels, pumping plants, etc. 


Editorials in Southwest Builder 
and Contractor are on topics of con- 
cern and interest to the construction 
industry in our area. Regional illus- 
trated articles, often about the work 
of contractors we know, describe jobs 
being done under conditions we our- 
selves encounter. These stories cover 
procedures, methods, equipment 
chosen for the work, field mainte- 
nance, construction problems and 
their solutions — all in the same area 
of activity as our own. 


The importance to us of the bid 
information contained is obvious. 
This data is as much a part of our 
equipment as any machine we have. 
Furthermore, our regional is our only 
source of this information in com- 
prehensive, tabulated form. Our re- 
gional publication also acts as a sort 
of clearing house for all kinds of con- 
struction information, which is im- 
mediately available by phone or by 
letter. 


It is only natural that we look first 
to the Builder. We know their men 
personally, can rely on their accuracy, 
and always receive full cooperation. 


This is the A.C.P. Re- 
gtonal, Southwest 
Builder and Contrac- 
tor, that R. H. Wattson 
depends on for up-to- 
the-minute local con- 
struction bid news, job 
progress, new equip- 
ment announcements, 
ideas, equipment deal- 
ers, listings of new and 
used equipment. 


ANN@ENCENG 


CO. INTRODUCES NEW COLD WEA- 
THER PRODUCTS IN ACP REGIONALS 


Via ads like this in ACP Regionals, 
Herman Nelson Manufacturing Co. intro- 
duces new portable heaters to contractors, 
and tells them where to get the heaters. 
They relate their units to local weather 
conditions, picking only the ACP Regionals 
that go to contractors with the need for 
cold weather heaters. Only in ACP Re- 
gionals can distributors and manufactur- 
ers effectively localize and pinpoint the 
ad message to a select group of prospects. 


$400 MILLION TOLL ROAD 
DERS READ ACP REGIONALS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

—Approximately 192 

miles of toll roads in 

Illinois are scheduled 

for completion dur- 

ing the next three 

years. Map shows 

their locations. Bid- 

ders on the $400 

million Illinois Toll 

Road look to their 

ACP Regionals to 

keep them current on bids, contracts to be 

let, contracts awarded, job progress, im- 

portant and influential names in the news. 

Wherever they go, their ACP Regional 

follows them, bringing them the facts 

they need most to make money. ACP re- 

porters and editors are right out on the 

job where the machines are at work. They 

talk the contractor’s language with the 

men who make the news. This is why 7 

out of 10 construction men regularly read 

—and prefer — ACP Regionals. This is 

why more contractors read your message 

when it’s told between the covers of Asso- 
ciated Construction Publications. 








iS THE KEY TO THE $44 BILLION CONSTRUCTION MARKET 





Associated Construction Publications are 
14 regional construction publications that 
an advertiser can purchase as a unit or 
separately to blanket or pinpoint the 


construction market. For detailed infor- 
mation, write George Stewart, Secretary, 
6 South Orange Avenue, South Orange, 
New Jersey. 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers’? 
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hd 
“Motorola Radio saved us money 
from the day we put it in!” 


*e e 
ee e?* 
*e se se #8 #0 @ 


Prepared 
for 
trouble 7 


Dowpiirhere Nanteet coatee ia ramereitie 
smolniowns Beivary 


WEST COAST CARRIER INCREASES TONNAGE WITHOUT ADDING TRUCKS 





Weite Truckeays, Ltd. went an the air in Los Angeles comnpetrtion Les Angetes Long Beach area 

with 2 Motorula radioequipped trucks in August Siena See code Wh tikes Gate te YOUR 

$64, and immediately noted wa increase in produc freight fine, tee. Call ar write teday fos the near by 

tivity with loo effort Motorola radio speciatist to bring vou the facts shout 

Operating affwiale found the existing staff and fleet ‘Trek Betis. 

ae enslly dike to handle the incsensrd volume Available on cash purchase, instalment phan or brase. 
Instoltation maintenance optional Ask the Motorola 

What's more, Well’s castomers get faster pickup aod communications engineer to expimin the wew FOC truck 

delivery sorviee—a strong selling point in the heen robes. 


otorola 


2-WAY RAD 


moines 
eeptaese, experience aud ywobity 
The only COMPLETE radio communications corvice — 


wperialined euginecring . .. product... customer serwee + , 
tt rarteliahon — maeioname pmerie BELL TELEPHONE s¥serM 


per 
“The best casts you tess — specity Motorald” 


Humor vs. novelty 

= These two communication systems ads appeared in the same issue 
of Commercial Car Journal. The Bell ad relied on the universal ap- 
peal of the humorous with only indirect product or service reference. 
The Motorola ad is more functional, gearing caption, illustration and 
copy to the demonstration of a novel service. Which ad attracted 
more readers? See page 44. 





BRICK & CLAY RECORD Representatives 
(from the Advertising as well as the 
Editorial Department) paid personal 
visits to 


181 


Brick, Tile 
Refractories 
& Pipe Plants 
in 1955 


... that’s why the man who calls 
on you from BCR can be so valu- 
able in helping you obtain 


Facts, Figures & Photos 
that help you sell this ever- 
expanding market for mate- 
rials and machinery . . . 1250 
“bursting at the seams’ plants 
producing the brick, tile, re- 
fractories, clay pipe and other 
vital requirements of a boom- 

ing building industry. 


years of 
service to 
the industry 
and the 
industry’s 
suppliers 

= 


Brick ¢ Clay 
Record 


5 South Wabash Ave. « Chicago 3, Illinois 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


= The Bell ad stopped 32% of 
readers. The Motorola ad only 25%. 

This probably is due to the uni- 
versal appeal of the Bell ad’s hu- 
mor and because the ad has ele- 
ments that capture immediate at- 
tention—a central focal point, large 
illustration and plenty of white 
space. 

The Motorola ad has a 


crowded format, with three com- 


more 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 43 





\Y 


peting pictures surrounded by a 
heavy black border. But despite its 
lower “noted” score, the Motorola 
ad got more than twice the “read- 
most” readership of the Bell ad, 
probably because of its functional 
approach and because of higher in- 
terest in a novel product under in- 
teresting conditions. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 





Le 


Motorola 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





Metorela 
coe | 


oO Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


S) Seen-Associated denotes tne per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rR) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


29 24 9 
138 156 180 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped’’ 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 








Outstanding 


readership 


and results 


3 BIG 
REASONS 


for modern 


machine shop 
leadership 


More than ever before, MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP is the metalwork- 
ing industry’s best value in advertising 
results. Now, topping every metal- 
working publication . . . it has 48,000 
circulation. Over 30,000 plants receive 
one or more copies. The cost is low, 
only $6.14 per thousand circulation. 
Circulation is 98.77% verified. For 
results you can see, put your money 
where your market is... . in 


modern 
machine 
shop 


431 Main Street—Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also Publishers of Products Finishing 
and Products Finishing Directory 


WRITE FOR NEW NIAA MEDIA FILE 
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CARAGE. - 


or, technically speaking 


JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY is the 
authority for the technology 
of oilfield production. It 
is authored by technical 
men and read by technical 
men. It is the professional 
magazine for petroleum 
engineers. 

If your oilfield equipment 
or service is sold in 
technical terms, put your 
specifications where they 
will be read and 
understood. Put your 
technical sales message 

in PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Petroleum Engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 

800 Fidelity Union Bldg. © Dallas 1, Texas 
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CHEAPER, TOO 





Pioneer editors 
favor pint size 
magazine format 


= On the average of once a year, 
the editor of a company magazine 

-internal or external—toys with the 
idea of converting his standard- 
size periodical into something bigger 
or smaller. There is a fairly deep- 
rooted revulsion on the part of most 
editors toward the standard type- 
writer page size (84x11), not be- 
cause they don’t like the size but 
because they resent being regi- 
mented. 

Some editors, yearning for the 
tabloid page size, have long since 
boosted the physical page areas of 
their journals—General Motors, 
with its “GM Folks,” probably made 
the greatest impression when it 
started as a Life-size publication 
There are, of course, dozens of 
others. Some have tried the large 
size and then shrunk back to nor- 
mal, either through executive pres- 
sure, personal discomfort over the 
alteration, or the expressed anti- 
pathy of employe readers toward 
change. 

The crusading instinct which leads 
editors of company magazines to 
convert from standard-size jobs to 
pocket-size publications is rarely 
found, although the crusade has 
been given strong impetus by a re- 
cent statement credited to Kipling- 
er’s The Changing Times, wherein a 
trend toward pocket-size books in 
all publication areas is predicted. 
It’s quite obvious on the newsstands, 
and has been for some _ years. 
Among the more_ conservative 
craftsmen of the company press, 
however, the trend has yet to be 
noticed. 


There are at least two clean 


by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


standouts in the pocket-size field 
in company journalism: “Tracks,” 
published for its employes by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, and 
“Ford Times,” published for dealer 
distribution to owners and prospects 
by Ford Motor Co. These have long 
been recognized as products of su- 
perior quality jin the pint-size publi- 
cation field. 

The most recent convert to the 
pocket-size fraternity is Wilson & 
Co., meat packers with headquarters 
in Chicago. Because a trend toward 
the pocket-size product has been 
expressed, and because many in the 
publication field are prone to discuss 
the pros and cons, a blow-by-blow 
report of the Wilson  experi- 
ence might prove helpful to the edi- 
tors of internals, externals or com- 
bined publications, as well as to 
supervisory executives straddling 
the fence of indecision. 

Mr. Green had been producing his 
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As we complete four decades of service to the producers of 
sand, gravel, crushed stone, cement, lime, gypsum and other 


nonmetallic minerals, we look confidently ahead into the future. 


What the next 40 years will bring to our Industry 
no one can envision. But Pit and Quarry will be there to report, 
interpret and prognosticate — growing with the 


Industry and with America. 


In the months ahead, we will celebrate our 40th Anniversary 
with the resolve to surpass our achievements of the past — 
to give to this vast Industry an even greater measure of 


devotion and service. 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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from 
filters 


eoeeeeevee 


to 
turbines 


Civil Engineers 
specify or buy 
installed 

equipment 


Because they are especially trained to apply 
highly complex techniques and processes in 
modern construction, Civil Engineers have 
the responsibility of specifying installed 
equipment for their designs. 


In a new study of 293 Civil Engineers en- 
gaged in all fields of construction, 82% 
reported that they specified or purchased 
as many as 32 different types of installed 
equipment. They also indicated preferences 
for installed equipment and materials by 
brand name. 


This is why it pays to sell the 39,000 pro- 
fessional Civil Engineers who each month 
spend more time reading CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING than any other publication. 


Send for your 
copy of Survey Report #2 for details 


Engineers are educated 


to specify and buy. 


AMERICAN 


ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 Wést 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 46 


“Certified News” on a bi-monthly 
basis, averaging 24 pages and cover. 
The total 
21,000—5,000 of these are sales and 
salaried personnel, and the others 


circulation runs about 


are in Wilson’s eight meat-packing 
plants, 60 branches and 16 dairy 
and poultry plants located around 
the country. 


More pages, more often . . The 
switch to half-size format (the new 
“Certified News” 
page size of the earlier paper, or 
9% x 8) 
July, 1955. The magazine was shifted 


is exactly half the 
was accomplished in 


from a bi-monthly to a monthly at 
that time, and the number of pages 
doubled. Thus employe readers re- 
ceive in their new magazine a jour- 
nal half the normal page size, but 
with twice the number of pages and 
twice as often. 

the smaller 
size publication, editor Green some- 
what boldly 


(most editors wait until after a few 


In the first issue of 


asked for reactions 
months’ trial cruise), and found, to 
his surprise, that of the large num- 
ber of readers who filled out the 
questionnaire forms, only 45 ex- 
pressed distaste for the magazine. 

Mr. Green, on the basis of inter- 
views he had held earlier with plant 
personnel, believes that the resent- 
ment lies with the older 
rather than the 
actually only a small percentage of 
the older employes don’t like it. The 
vote clearly showed that about 98% 
of employes replying liked the pub- 
lication in its new form, and that 


employes 


younger, and that 


they were able to say so after see- 
ing only one issue 

The Wilson experiment held an- 
other, even more refreshing sur- 
prise: Although cost figures on the 
magazine’s production are not avail- 
able, editor Green was able to trim 
his budget over the earlier budget 
by a neat $5,000 a year. 

Green, a wholesome convert to 
the pocket-size publication, likes the 
new form tremendously. As an edi- 
tor, he feels it gives him much 
greater editorial flexibility, and he 
appears to have sound answers for 
the stock queries of the idestitlen. 


To the editor who fears his engrav- 
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ings will become crowded or too 
small, Mr. Green points out that 
readjustments to -making 
suitable provision for cut size—will 
take care of that. He points to pos- 
sible economies in paper, in engrav- 
(because 


layouts 


ings and in composition 
of greater use of white space). 

Doesn't get buried .. Editor 
Green scorns the suggestion that, 
because of the capsule size of the 
digest magazine, the journal gets 
covered up on living room tables 
magazines. “I checked 
that one,” he said. “You can do the 
same thing yourself—go into any 
home where the family subscribes 
to Reader’s Digest you don't 
find it buried under the other maga- 
zines. It’s nearly always on top of 
the pile for the very reason that it 
employes like the 
plant-gate 


by larger 


is small. Our 
size because, with our 
distribution, employes can put the 
pockets easily. 

experiment is, of 


News in their 

The “‘Vilson 
course, an experiment no _ longer. 
The executives <ppear to share the 
view of the vast majority of em- 
ployes that the ew form is better, 
more modern, easier to handle, eas- 
ier to recd. The fact that it is pro- 
duced for less is a feature that 
would weigh heavily with any pro- 
gressive management. . 





Years ago, advertisers and agencies led a long 


uphill fight to establish the principle that circulation 


should be audited and VERIFIED. 





Yet today, oddly enough... 


RAILWAY AGE is the only 
industry-wide railway magazine 


with a verified circulation 





Note these other important differences 


q Railway Age is first with 
vital industry news. 


(90% of major articles are either ‘‘firsts’’ or ‘‘exclusives’’) 


2 Railway Age carries most 
working information. 


(Over twice as many editorial pages as number two magazine f) 





3 Railway Age carries most 
buying information. 


(Nearly a third more advertising pages than the number twof) 


4 Railway Age offers readers 
who have ELECTED to read. 


(Largest paid audited circulation in its field) 


| gprseh E DON’T BUY something if 
they can get the same thing for 
nothing. But readers find tremendous 
differences between railway publica- 
tions today. 

As a result, they pay good money 
so they can spend good time reading 
the editorial and advertising pages 


of Rairway AGE—the magazine of 


their choice. 

Thus your advertising in RaiLway 
AcE is read by people who have 
elected to read—real flesh and blood, 
honest to goodness readers who sign 
renewals and write checks—readers 
to whom RaiL_way AGE is essential 


‘“‘the Workbook of the Railways.” 

By contrast, the circulation of the 
number two magazine in the field, a 
giveaway, is not even verified. 

No wonder Raitway AGE is the 
advertiser's workbook, too. SIMMONS- 
BOARDMAN PUBLISHING Corp... 30 
Church St., New York 7. 


tBased on the last full calendar year 


Raiway AGE| Workbook of the Railways 


* Of course, RatLway Ace’s specialized sister publications—RatLway Locomotives AND Cars, RatLway TRACK 
AND STRUCTURES, RAILWAY SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATIONS—also give you audited and verified ABC circulation 
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Selly ae 
like... 


Behing the scenes, in research and de- 
velopment areas where salesmen are rarely 
welcomed, Chemical Materials Catalog 
is the sole representative for over 100 
companies. 2769 copies of this exclusive 
composite catalog of chemicals and raw 
materials information are placed in 1825 
chemical plants. 





5-way index for quick reference 


To put your product literature inside these 
plants where it is readily accessible... 
where it won't get lost...where it will 
be frequently consulted in confidence . . 
be sure to use CMC. When you do, you'll 
be sure of getting representation all year 
long inside: 





127 California chemical plants 
123 lilinois chemical piants 

125 Pennsylvania chemical plants 
214 New Jersey chemical plants 


80 Canadian chemical plants 
and hundreds more through- 


out the country 




















CMC sells all process industries 


From chemical and rubber to plastics and 
pharmaceutical plants, CMC paves the 
way for low cost sales calls in over 10,000 
process plants. Write on your letterhead 
for a copy of the latest report showing 
how CMC stimulates buying action. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corporation 


430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Despite retrenchment, 
U. S. spending rises 
under Ike’s program 


# Through most of the messages 


which President Eisenhower has 


been sending Congress in recent 


weeks runs one significant lesson 
for business: after two years of re- 
trenchment, the level of govern- 
ment spending is turning up. 

Nor is this a short-term trend. 
Highway planning is on a ten-year 
basis. Similarly the program to re- 
place our merchant fleet, to expand 
and re-equip the airways, to re- 
habilitate central portions of our 


cities, to build new schools and 
hospitals, to develop commercially 
power ... all 


practical nuclear 


these will be with us for many 
years to come. 

While the level of defense spend- 
ing in the coming year remains the 
same as at present, there are new 
concepts which involve shifts in 
government contracts. Expenditures 
for conventional weapons and for 
stackpiling decline; the emphasis is 
on air-atomic power, guided missiles, 
continental defense and re-equiping 
the armed services with new types 
of weapons 
Spending begets spending .. 
How much business will be gener- 
ated by the government construc- 
tion programs? While these pro- 
grams account for several billion 
dollars in the new budget (depend- 
ing on the items you group under 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


this heading), the impact goes far 
beyond the initial expenditures. Be- 
sides the direct federal spending, 
there is the inevitable expenditures 
of contractors, sub-contractors, and 
suppliers who are drawn into the 
work. Moreover, there are the 
matching funds expended by other 
governmental units. In this respect, 
it is well to remember that federal 
expenditures presently account for 
only 30 to 35% of construction ex- 
penditures by government agencies, 
although the the new 
legislation is to increase 


trend in 
sharply 
the federal share. : 

Most-favored of the highway bills 
now before Congress is a 12-15 year 
program involving about $25 billion 
of federal money and only $2 billion 
of matching funds. Notice the length 
and size of this program. Sponsors 
concede two or three years might 
pass before it reaches peak expendi- 
ture levels; but that does not mean 
the interim periods would be lost. 

About $15 billion of this program 
is for expressways in the big metro- 
politan area, and funds are needed 
now to clear right-of-ways before 
property values become prohibitive. 
Time is also required to enable the 
construction industry to acquire 
equipment and facilities—from ce- 
ment plants to scrapers—for a pro- 
gram of this scope. 


More industry foreign aid . . 
Newest twist in the Cold War—the 
race to win the support of under- 
developed nations by underwriting 
their development—will 
lead to a more important role by 


economic 


industry in promoting national se- 
curity. 

While the U.S. has no intention of 
Communists in sheer 
amounts of economic aid, there is 
fresh determination to use our in- 
dustrial know-how to help others 
solve their problems. 


outbidding 


Continued 
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Distribution 


4153 TooLs .... 


distributor salesmen “sold” on selling your line. Use these tools to inform 
vour distributor salesmen about your company and its products, to remind 
them about the sales features of your products, to fire them with enthusiasm 
for selling your products. Used consistently and correctly, these tools 
will sell your story to the largest distributor sales audience ever assembl- 


a ac e Industrial 


Distribution 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 
ABC ABP 
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manufacturing customers by educating highway officials on the 


OBJECTIVES: To increase sales for Alcoa, its distributors and sign- 
advantages of Alcoa Aluminum for signs and markers. 

RESULTS: “It had taken 10 years to sell 18 states on aluminum 
as the standard metal for highway signs. This campaign was a 
contributing factor in adding six additional states and innumerable 
cities, counties and townships within the short span of 12 months.” 
AGENCY: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 


SCHEDULE: Two-color spreads in four business publications. 
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How Alcoa uses 
businesspapers 
to sell product 
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Tue Associated BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
Founded 1906 - 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


building better businesspapers. .. 
better businesspaper advertising 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 50 


Census woes. . Electronic grem- 
lins playing fast 
loose 


been and 
the 


Business and Manufactures. Unan- 


have 
with 


ticipated complications in the Uni- 


vac processing threw Census of 


Manufactures publication schedules 
out of joint. Some releases came out 
in December, but most of the data 
due in December probably cannot 
be released until February. 

Moreover Census of Manufactures 
hogged so much precious time on 
the Univacs that Census of Business 
has also fallen behind, though most 
results in the preliminary publica- 
tion program for this census have 
finally been released. 

Meanwhile President Eisenhower 
told Congress in his budget message 
that publication of these 1954 cen- 
suses will be completed this year, 
and that $150,000 should be provided 
to start work on new censuses cov- 
ering 1958. Despite Presidential ap- 
proval there is no assurance these 
1958 censuses will be taken, how- 
ever. By Congressional decree, cen- 
suses scheduled by law to cover 
1953 were postponed until 1954. And 
Congress can hardly be enthusiastic 
about a new census at a time when 
We are just getting results of the 
present one 


The 
back to 
Congress with a request for about 
$2,500,000 extra funds to 
our statistics in the construction in- 
dustry. For the past two years it 
has warned there are serious gaps in 


Seek construction data .. 


administration has gone 


improve 


our knowledge of what goes on in 
construction, despite the number of 
agencies involved, and the informa- 
tion already being published. 
Year-end 


studies indicated 


penditures for 


ex- 
new commercial 
areas and 
along new highways will increase 
sharply in 1956, but this happens 


structures in suburban 


1954 Censuses of 


to be one of the weakest areas in 
construction statistics. So about 
$600,000 of the extra money would 
be used by the Department of Com- 
merce to collect data on new private 
nonresidential construction, and on 
state and local construction expendi- 
tures. Another $1,800,000 would be 
used by the Census bureau for a 
national housing inventory, to find 
out what has happened to residential 
housing since the census was taken 


in 1950. 


Anti-merger push . . Bigness in 
business looms as a popular politi- 
cal issue this year, and it looks as 
if both parties intend to make the 
most of it. 

Congressional Democrats want to 
show that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is “soft” toward industrial 
and _ there already 
signs that House Judiciary Commit- 
tee will push for new and stronger 
anti-merger laws. Republicans aren’t 
giving up by default, either. They 
benefit from the fact that there is 
free, competitive enterprise in the 


mergers, are 


laws, 
with the Federal Trade Commission 
and Justice Department each busy 
trying to build a record. President 
the ad- 
ministration’s position by requesting 
funds to triple the size of the FTC 
staff fighting mergers. And Attorney 
General Brownell is on the alert, 
making sure his anti-trust division 


enforcement of anti-merger 


Eisenhower strengthened 


neglects no opportunity to intervene 
where a merger can be questioned. 

Senate Judiciary 
latest jibe at big business is in the 
field of patents. The committee says 


Committee’s 


patent and trade-mark laws need 
to be revised to give more protec- 
tion to the individual inventor. As 
it stands now, the committee says, 
61% of the new patients go to cor- 
porations. The committee wants to 
find ways of encouraging inventors 
to market their own inventions in- 
stead of assigning them to corpo- 
rations. . 
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Here’s Why (and How* 
Ww) 

BSN-Style Supermerchants 
Sell More For You 








*BSN Told Us How 


Our company has been a subscrib- 
er to your magazine for a number 
of years. Before setting out to de- 
sign our store the writer made a 
personal trip to your offices in 
Chicago. Many of the most impor- 
tant ideas used by our store plan- 
ner, Mr. Guillozet, were those 
advocated by BSN. 


We feel quite sure that your story 
on our operation in November 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS will be 
widely read, and that a lot of 
dealers will get some new ideas 
and benefit from our experience. 


Wood Lumber Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Rtg. Kk, Cees) 


Allen K. Wood 


More Paint than Paint Stores 


PR Neal 











they move 88.2% of the annual 10 Billion Dollar 
Building Material Dealer national Sales Volume 


There are thousands of market-wise building supply dealers like Allen 
Wood who respect and rely on BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS for all the 
know-how they need. It’s the magazine that is close to your customers 
—the magazine that gets you closer to them. These BSN readers are 
the cream of a ten billion dollar retail market. Their sales average 
nearly $500,000 annually—many of them in the millions. They sell to 
more than 100,000 contractor builders in the vast light construction 
market, and to over 46 million families and farmers that make up the 
booming do-it-yourself market. It will pay you to learn about the 
“‘pedigree’’ BSN advertised products earn among 

these super merchants. 


Ww 


Ee ~ 
@ Rye) 


SUPPLY NEWS * 


5 South Wabash Avenue «+ Chicago 3, Illinois 
Always the FIRST dealer merchandising publication 


©Industrial Publications, Inc., Also publishers of PRACTICAL 
BUILDER and other leading building industry publications. 








Manager, General Engineering Dept. Manager, Power Division 


All these and 81 more 


Chief Design Engineer Chief Construction Engineer 


M.E.’s at Monsanto Chemical 


Plant Design Engineer Development Engineer Assist. Charge of Electrical Engineering 


read Mechanical Engineering monthly! 


In the processing field, as in all other mechanical indus- 
tries, the men who dominate the specification and purchase 
of equipment are mechanical engineers. Over 35,000 
of these men—from presidents to staff members—read 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING regularly, every month. 
They depend on it for authoritative reporting of technical 


news and information. 


* Without waste circulation, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 

ING puts your sales story before this, the world’s largest 

audience of mechanical engineers—35,000 men who design, 

develop, produce, install, control and operate mechanical 

equipment. Mechanical engineers keep your sales moving— 
To 35,000 mechanical engineers, ME is their 


and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates mechani- magazine say published by their Society, and 
cal engineers, edited solely to serve their needs. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Mechanical Engineering 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Machinery leasing looks big. Here's 
who's doing it and why. So far there's 


only one hitch. The customers who 


need to lease most can’t 


Leasing .. 
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New twist in marketing 
grows as if gets older 


™ DESPITE RUMORS and _ occasional 
defections, programs for leasing in- 
dustrial machinery appear to be 
growing faster than ever. 

Hardly a day goes by that a new 
manufacturer doesn’t announce a 
lease plan of his own. 

Middlemen such as U.S. Leasing 
Corp., C.L.T. Corp., Boothe Leasing 
Corp. and Ternan, Clauson & Co., 
Inc., have appeared to arrange and 
handle equipment leases. 

Leasing has not been harmed 
much by the new tax depreciation 
laws, as some persons have sug- 
gested. It would have been if the 
only reason for leasing were the 
tax advantage it offers in deducting 
rental payments as ordinary busi- 
ness expenditure. But other new 
advantages of lease programs are 
being pointed up regularly. Here 
are some of them: 

e Provides alternative sources of 


investing funds . . such as for mate- 
rial and processing rather than for 
capital equipment. 

e Helps out where there is lack of 
working capital. 

e Is advantageous where expen- 
diture of cash might affect current 
balance sheet ratios unfavorably. 

e Provides modern 
where the capital 
small to buy it. 


equipment 
budget is too 


e Gives special tax advantages to 
the sole proprietorship or partner- 
ship in an income tax bracket high- 
er than 52%. 

e Can be used when the company 
doesn’t want to show the debit on 
its balance sheet. 


e Provides opportunity to mod- 
ernize on a pay-as-you-go basis. . 
often paying for the equipment out 
of savings in manufacturing costs 
while the lease is in force. 


GN LAMM 


ail 


e Helps pinpoint specific charges 
against specific contracts for com- 
panies with defense contracts . . and 
in a way to be generally acceptable 
to the armed forces. 


Higher Return . . Different lessors 
rate these advantages differently. 
D. P. Boothe, Jr., 
Boothe Leasing Corp., San Francis- 


president of 


co, believes the greatest single fae- 
tor influencing companies to lease 
rather than buy outright or handle 
through debt financing is to improve 
their working capital position and to 
use their working capital funds at a 
higher rate of return than could be 
earned on fixed assets. 

“The improved balance sheet posi- 
tion resulting from lease financing 
of equipment is also of great im- 
portance to companies whose deben- 
ture or underlying loan provisions 
require certain working capital and 
balance sheet which 
might be upset by the investment of 
large portions of their working cap- 


relationships 


ital or borrowing capacity in fixed 
assets,” Mr. Boothe says. 

“Leasing appears to be most suc- 
cessful with companies whose money 
is best employed as working capital 
to handle their receivables and in- 
ventory, which is evidenced by the 
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TO LEASE OR NOT TO LEASE 





UNITED STATES 
LEASING CORPORATION 





New Industrial Equipment 
Chosen To Your Specifications 


Provided On Lease Terms Based 
On Your Requirements 


465 CALIFORNIA STREET - SAN FRANCESCO 4 CALIFORNIA 





Manufacturer and middlemen . 


extremely wide use of facility leas- 
ing by such companies as Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Safeway Stores 

“I would say that the concept of 
leasing would be least successful in 
companies whose rates are publicly 
regulated, since in most cases their 
rate structure is based upon the 
amount of invested capital and the 
use rather than 
owned facilities narrows the invest- 


of lease facilities 
ment capital base.” 

The main advantage of leasing, 
naturally, is financial. Companies 
contemplating leasing look at all the 
factors involved and don’t lease just 
because some one else is. Leasing is 
only one way to get new equipment 
and isn’t always advantageous 


Need It? You Don’t Get It. . 
One place in which the equipment 
leasing program definitely has not 
worked out is, paradoxically, with 
those companies which need it most, 
and which could probably 
benefit from it. These are the com- 


most 


panies which do not have top credit 
and which have the weakest capital 
position. 

This is logical, because the bank- 
ers and investors who mostly stand 
behind the lease plans are not eager 
to loan their money to a poor risk. 
All lease plans insist on top credit 
ratings. Sometimes the rate is higher 
if the company is not top rated. If 
the credit rating is at all question- 
able the lease is denied. 
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Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., for example, has found that 
its leasing program has been least 
successful among small users. “In a 
good many instances we have had to 
deny their requests because even as 
good as our plan is, it does not pro- 
vide a man with more credit back- 
ing,” says C. E. Killebrew, vice-pres- 
ident of the construction machinery 
division. “We do not . . and will not 

take risks that 
wise.” 


credit are un- 

A variety of leasing plans has 
appeared (IM, May, 1954). Probably 
the number will continue to grow. 
C.1.T. Corp., New York, has a de- 
parture from leasing a direct 
industrial equipment financing pro- 


gram 


You Can Buy for $1 .. One ex- 
ample of a leasing plan is offered 
by Clark Leasing Corp., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Clark Equip- 
ment Co., of auto- 
industrial and 
Clark’s 
either a_ straight 


manufacturers 
motive, construction 


equipment. plan permits 


lease or a lease 
with option to purchase for $1 at 
the end of the lease. 

Applied to Clark’s Michigan line 
of construction equipment, the cost 
is low, consisting only of the cost of 
the money borrowed to carry the 
equipment during the rental period. 
All other costs are treated as if the 
unit were owned by the customer . . 
insurance, and 


maintenance, taxes 


so forth are all paid by the cus- 
tomer. 

e Straight lease program, with- 
out option to purchase, does have 
an option to extend the lease at a 
reasonable rental. “It is our opinion,” 
says Clark, “that payments on this 
type deductions for 
federal income tax purposes.” 

e Lease with option to purchase. 
“It is our opinion that payments on 
this type of lease are similar to in- 
stallment payments on a conditional 
sales agreement and should be so 
treated for federal income tax pur- 
poses.” 

The costs under Clark’s Michigan 
leasing program are as follows: 

1. Determine the cash cost of the 
unit, plus extra attachments and, if 


of lease are 


desired, plus freight. 

2. Determine the total rental by 
adding to the total cost computed in 
Point 1: 5% for a_ three-year 
straight lease; or, 10% for a three- 
year straight lease with option to 
purchase; or, 10% for a five-year 
straight lease; or 15% for a five- 
year lease with option to purchase. 

3. For a three-year lease, with or 
without the 
total rental is payable: 50% in the 
first year; 30% in the second year; 
20% in the third year. Each annual 
amount is paid in 12 equal monthly 
installments. For a five-year lease, 
total rental is payable: 5/15 in the 
first year; 4/15 in the second year; 
3/15 in the third; 2/15 in the fourth, 


option to purchase, 
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and 1/15 in the fifth. Each annual 
amount again is paid in 12 equal 
monthly installments. 


Commissions on Delivery . . 
The lease program can apply to the 
net amount due after a trade-in al- 
lowance. The agreed amount of the 
trade-in would be deducted from 
the total rental and the balance pay- 
able as described above. 

Clark’s leases are placed through 
its franchised distributors. The plan 
sets up simple procedures by which 
the distributors obtain approval of 
customer’s credit. It lists the steps 
necessary for completing the deal. 

If equipment is leased from the 
distributor’s stock, Clark takes it 
over. Distributors receive their com- 
mission directly on delivery of the 
equipment and the commission is 
the same as if the sale were for cash. 

What happens after the lease 
period is over? 

The Clark distributor must agree 
to buy the used Michigan unit for 
5% of the list price and to pay that 
amount during the lease period. A 
bill of sale is delivered to the dis- 
tributor, subject to the customer’s 
right to extend the lease. In that 
event the distributor receives future 
rental payments. 

On completion of a lease with 
option, the customer receives a bill 
of sale direct from Clark Leasing. 

In case of customer defaults, the 
distributor must agree either to buy 


the unit for the unpaid rental and 
his own payments to that date or to 
return his commission. 


No Obligation to Buy . . Jones & 
Lamson, Springfield, Vt., offers four 
true lease plans, including no option 
to purchase. However, the user can 
make an offer to purchase at any 
time at the then fair market value. 
There is no obligation by the user to 
buy nor by J&L to sell. These plans, 
therefore, are true leases and all 
rental payments are fully deductible 
for income tax purposes. 

All four J&L plans cover a period 
of nine years. The lessee can drop 
out at the end of any particular 
year provided the rental, plus re- 
lease payment, where necessary, 
equals a stipulated amount. A 10% 
deposit is requested prior to ship- 
ment which is returned to the cus- 
tomer after the transaction has been 
completed. Three months rent also 
must be paid prior to shipment. Reg- 
ular monthly payments then start 
on the first day of the fourth month 
after shipping date. 

Clark finances its 
through banks. Jones & Lamson 
finances through the C.I.T. Corp., a 
subsidiary of C.L.T. Financial Corp., 
New York. 

C.L.T. has developed another plan 
of direct financing by which the 
purchaser gets immediate possession 
of the equipment and Jones & Lam- 
son retains the title merely as se- 
curity. The time period with J&L 
is up to five years and 6% simple 
interest is charged on the unpaid 
balance. 


lease sales 


Geared to New Tax Law .. 
C.LT.’s own financing plan is ad- 
vertised as being geared to take 
advantage of the new faster depre- 
ciation schedules in the tax law. 
C.1.T. says “purchasers using C.I.T.’s 
new system will be able to pay for 
new machinery at substantially the 
same rate it can be depreciated. 
Previous financing programs have 
been based on a series of equal in- 
stallments.” 

C.LT. has also stretched out its 
terms to match more nearly the use- 
ful lives of the eligible equipment 

. six years on construction equip- 
ment; 10 years on machine tools; 
six years on gasoline lift trucks; 
eight years on electric lift trucks. 


The program is set up to work on 
the sum of the years digits method 
of depreciation because C.I.T. studies 
indicate this will be the one most 
used by industry. It also pays off the 
most money in the shortest time. 

Actually, the C.I.T. plan does not 
strictly pay as you depreciate be- 
cause the customey first has to make 
a 25% down payment. Thus the plan 
is depreciating only 75% of the 
equipment, the customer already 
having paid 25%. 

Here’s the way the plan would 
work out for a $40,000 machine sold 
on a six year down payment: 


Yost of equipment $40,000 


irchaser’s initial payment 10,000 


Unpaid 30,006 
Finance 

$30,000 
Purchaser's 

of paper) ". $37,656 

Based upon this situation, in the 
first year the purchaser would pay 
$10,000 down, plus $903.60 per 
month, or a total of $20,843.20. 

Monthly payments the first year 
are based on the purchaser paying 
2.40% of the unpaid face of the 
paper each month. In the second 
year he would pay 2% per month; 
in the third 1.60% per month; in the 
fourth, 1.20%; fifth, 0.80%; sixth, 
0.33%. 

The C.1L.T. plan would tend to 
have at least two advantages from 
the owner’s viewpoint. First would 
be the matter of ownership prestige; 
second would be avoidance of super- 
vision which might come from a 
lessor seeking to protect his invest- 
ment. 


Leasing 10% of Volume .. 
The leasing idea is being taken up 
increasingly and with apparent suc- 
cess. One leading manufacturer of 
machinery, preferring not to be 
quoted, says the plan accounts for 
about 10% of his total dollar vol- 
ume. 

Jones & Lamson says: “We feel 
that the over-all plan is working out 
and has been moderately successful 
to date. It has been particularly 
successful in reaching customers 
with whom we never did business 
before. J&L also says that about 
20% of its new business has come 
from the lease and time-purchase 
since the were an- 
nounced. 


plans plans 
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At Clark Equipment Co., about 
25% of present business is related 
to the lease program. 


Quits Leasing . . On the other 
hand, Rapids-Standard Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of ma- 
terials-handling equipment, has 
withdrawn its leasing plan for a 
number of reasons, including inabil- 
ity to convince its customers of the 
advantages of leasing over actually 
owning its type of equipment. An- 
other reason for Rapistan’s with- 
drawal is the entry of such com- 
panies as U.S. Leasing into the 
field. 

Although most companies offer 
purchase options as part of their 
leasing plans they do not recom- 
mend them. U.S. Leasing, for ex- 
ample, does include them at specific 
request of the lessee but recom- 
mends against including them. “We 
advise our lessees that they should 
use them only on the advice of their 
own tax and legal counsel,” says 
Mr. Boothe. 

Clark Equipment Co. advises its 
customers that they will have a tax 
problem if there is an option to 
purchase. “We would advise them 
to be prepared to show an accumu- 
lated interest in the machine in the 
form of ownership for each succeed- 
ing year,” Mr. Killebrew says. Rapi- 
stan’s plan never did offer an option 
to purchase. 

U.S. Leasing finds that the tax law 
has not had any appreciable effect in 
its lease sales. At the same time, 
says Mr. Boothe, “we find that the 
new accelerated depreciation provi- 
sions are of great value to us in our 
own internal accounting problems.” 


Don't Sell Lease If . . Selling the 
lease plans has varied approaches. 
lessors believe that 
can’t or shouldn’t be sold unless 
they are clearly to the advantage of 


Some leases 


the lessee. 

“We long ago gave up any attempt 
to tell people why they should lease 
equipment from us,” says Mr. 
Boothe. “We make up a lease pro- 
posal to show what, we can do in a 
particular situation and suggest that 
they clear the details through their 
own comptrollers, treasurer and tax 
and legal counsel to determine in 
their own minds whether it fits their 
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programs. Since we do not know 
nearly as much about their business 
as they do, we feel that it would be 
presumptuous of us to be overly 
emphatic as to the reason for leas- 
ing or not leasing.” 

A definite selling approach is 
used by Jones & Lamson with its 
“Pay-From-Productivity” time pay- 
ment plan. T. Harrison, 
treasurer, explains the selling pitch 
like this: 

“Industry can no longer afford to 
tools 


Norman 


operate marginal machine 
when new equipment can be pur- 
chased or leased with the savings 
made by its purchase.” J&L says 
that much new machinery will pay 
for itself during the term of its 
lease or time purchase. 

And similarly, C.1.T. says of its 
“Pay-As-You-Depreciate” plan, 
“Our new method of financing gives 
industry the perfect way to pur- 
chase equipment and depreciate it 
under the faster schedules. We feel 
it is the most important develop- 
ment ever made in industrial financ- 
ing. It gives machinery makers the 
best sales tool they have had in 
2.40% of the unpaid face of the 


years.” 


It's Legally Sound . . An ad ap- 
pearing in the Wall Street Journal 
urged readers to “Conserve Your 
Working Capital” by letting Ternan, 
Clauson & Co., 


broker, arrange leases on equipment, 


Los Angeles leasing 


machinery, fixtures or real estate. 
Leasing, according to the ad, is 
“legally sound, not a disguised sales 
contract, permits full expensing of 
rental cost, converts fixed assets into 
cash, is approved and accepted by 
leading banks and insurance com- 
panies.” 

The same reasoning is indicated 
by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
which has pioneered in _ leasing. 
“The chief advantages to a lease 
plan, as far as we are con- 
cerned, seems to be that it con- 
serves capital for a customer who 
may have other demands on that 
same capital,” says James H. W. 
Conklin, general sales manager of 
the Yale Materials Handling Divi- 
sion. Yale & Towne finances its 
leases from a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary which was established for 


that purpose 


And Clark Equipment Co., in 
pointing out the advantages of its 
Michican Lease Program says this: 

“It saves working capital which 
can be used for other purposes. 

“It can be paid for with the sav- 
ings resulting from the use of Mich- 
igan units. 

“It provides credit to supplement 
that of local banks or other sources 
of credit.” 

Leasing is still new. It’s hard to 
estimate how widespread it will be- 
come, but it looks big. A number 
of companies already report sub- 
stantial business through leasing 
under plans which are only a few 
months old. 

On the other hand, no over-all 
information exists on the growth of 
leasing plans, how much total busi- 
ness is done under them, or how 
much of this business would be lost 
if leasing weren’t available. 


Rational Replacement. . One of 
the most constructive approaches is 
the claim that new equipment can 
pay for itself while it is being 
financed. Jones & Lamson will make 
engineering surveys of their plants 
for users of machine tools. But 
whether J&L does it or someone 
else, it puts the whole problem of 
machine tool replacement on a more 
rational basis. Where equipment will 
pay for itself during a lease term, 
leasing has a bright future. 

But even where the outlook isn’t 
that rosy, leasing represents a valu- 
able selling aid. For leases, as their 
users point out, can offer many other 
advantages. > 


Hoe & 


Improved package .. R. 


New York, now uses fiberboard boxes 


wood boxes for packaging 
ind shanks. Hoe says new 
more attractive and make 


f-sale j ising. 





I don’t know which competitive product to buy 


(especially when it’s a maintenance item or supplies) 


confesses a p. a. Can you tell him—and sell him? 


The P.A.’s dilemma 


By a purchasing agent 


# Have you ever sat behind a desk 
and had five different soap salesmen 
try to sell you the greatest product 
in the world—all different and all 
in the same day? It is one of the 
greatest frustrations in the life of a 
purchasing agent and not for the 
reason you might think, 

It does get tiresome listening to 
individual pitches which, matched 
against each other, can only be 
ridiculous. But the source of my 
frustration comes from the fact that 
I cannot tell which pitch is correct. 
And I cannot, really, test these 
various products to find out. 

This is my basic problem and I 
think it would help salesmen and 
marketing men if they understood 
it better. 


Quality? Who knows? .. I am 
director of purchases for a metal- 
working and manufacturing com- 


pany with five major divisions. I 
also act as purchasing agent for one 
of these divisions. The five divi- 
sional purchasing agents are largely 
responsible for purchases in their 
own divisions. Each has a staff of 
assistant purchasing agents, buyers 
and expediters and we are all con- 
fronted with the same _ problem: 
How are we going to tell which 
product is best? 

And if we can’t, how are we going 
to make a decision? 

Last year we bought $33,000,000 
worth of materials. It has been fair- 
ly universal experience that 45% to 
51% of the gross business of a com- 
pany is in material cost, and this 
applies to nearly all companies. So 
while we are far short of being the 
largest company United 
States we do buy a _ substantial 
amount. 


in the 


A surprising volume of these pur- 
chases have to be made with in- 
sufficient information. 


We buy everything to engineering 
specifications. But that doesn’t sim- 
plify our problem, believe me, when 
we are dealing with standardized 
products, perishable tooling, and so 
on. 

For instance, time after time we 
have salesmen come to us with ma- 
terials of the same specifications as 
other suppliers. 

Let’s take a screw. It is a stand- 
ard item and is bought strictly on 
price within certain limitations. 
Thirty 
call on us and every one can supply 
Their 


prices are very close. How are we 


different fastening houses 


us with the same ‘screw. 
going to decide? 

First, we limit the number of in- 
quiries we send~out. We probably 
ask for a quotation from six or 
seven. They are houses which meet 
the following requirements: 
> The salesman has made a good 


impression on us. 
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> The company has a good back- 
ground and history. 

> It has given us good service. By 
this I mean it has provided extra- 
ordinary service at times. It hasn’t 
held us up in the past. It has given 
us straight answers and not a run- 
around if it got into trouble with 
our order. 


Can't afford to test .. This is a 
straightforward case. We evaluate all 
the factors, including price, and 
write our order accordingly . . . not 
really too much of a problem but I 
think we have to admit that we 
give the order rather arbitrarily. 

Now let’s look at something a bit 
more difficult: cutting oil, for in- 
stance. Many people make cutting 
oil. All of them are in here trying 
to sell us. But the only way we can 
find out whether it’s any good is to 
use it. Now are we to risk interrupt- 
ing our production to test 30 differ- 
ent brands of cutting oil, every one 
of which is claimed to be the best 
in the country? 

Suppose we did test them all? 
Maybe one of them would ruin a 
machine. Another might not show 
up best because it was used wrong. 
So, frankly, we don’t test them all. 
We can’t allow all these people into 
our plant for test purposes. We don’t 
know what is best. So again we take 
an arbitrary stand. We test until we 
find an oil that will work with a 
whole group of machines. Then we 
close the door. Are we right or 
wrong? 

The only thing that will open 
that door again is for some indi- 
vidual company to arouse our inter- 
est with some unusual product that 
will promise substantial savings in 
the cost of the oil or increase in tool 
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life. It will have to be backed by 


concrete facts. 


P.A.’s won't admit it . . This is 
not unique. It is the general situa- 
tion with all kinds of perishable 
tooling such as drills, grinding 
wheels and so on; with housekeep- 
ing supplies such as floor com- 
pounds and waxes, and with all 
those usable supplies on which we 
spend millions of dollars each year. 

I suppose that few purchasing 
agents would admit all this, and 
even I am hiding under a cloak of 
anonymity. But it’s time we did 
admit it, I believe, and it’s time that 
sellers understood it. 

Yet at the same time I insist that 
my approach is rational. I take it 
because I seriously question the 
costs of tests in these areas to de- 
termine the best product. 

Steel warehousing is another 
source of supply that falls into the 
same category. Why do we buy 
from one and exclude the other? It’s 
a good question. 

We can’t research the product, 
therefore we depend upon the sell- 
ing abilities of the company and of 
the salesmen. A _ steel warehouse 
salesman has absolutely nothing to 
sell but service. He has everything 
we need and so have his competi- 
tors. So it’s his own personal sell- 
ing ability plus the service his com- 
pany is able to give that tips the 
scales. 

It seems to me this 
up a wide approach to selling — 
but it must be selling of the highest 
type. It must be selling based on 
helpful ideas, on service, on in- 
tegrity, on straight-shooting. 


opens 


We're wide open. . When we buy 
heavy equipment and capital goods 
the situation is entirely different, 
but here we are talking about ex- 
pendable supplies and_ standard 
items. We don’t always buy strictly 
on quality because we don’t have 
any way of determining it. We are 
wide open to the right kind of sell- 
ing. 

Putting it bluntly, we can’t meas- 
ure the quality absolutely. Who can 
measure it for us? The plant clean- 
up force? The machine operator? 
Who knows the 


answer? I don’t. « 


The foreman? 


Study probes externals’ 
internals, finds management 
‘tolerates’ sub-par editing 


™ PASADENA, CAL.—Company exter- 
nal publications have to make many 
improvements before they fullfil 
their promise as a_ promotional 
medium, according to a man who 
completed a critical study of such 
publications. 

He is John L. Kent, chief of the 
editorial bureau, Consolidated Elec- 
trodynamics Corp., Pasadena. Mr. 
Kent studied 40 externals, which he 
said were “representative” of the 
several thousand published. 

One of his conclusions was that 
“there is a toleration by manage- 
ment of the publication of periodi- 
cals which are below the firms’ 
competence in the production of in- 
dustrial goods.” 

Most of his study was devoted to 
evaluating the writing and layout. 

He rated writing as “fair to good” 
but noted these faults: 

@ Lack of enthusiasm in opening 
sentences. 

e Failure to give practical examples 
for abstract discussion. 

¢ Failure to substantiate statements 
which could be presumed to be 
biased. 

@ Lack of story-telling continuity. 
e Failure to tell the significance of 
the subject. 

® Failure to tie illustrations into 
text. 

© Failure to “tie up” article toward 
end. 

“The greatest failing of the house 
organs examined was the physical 
presentation—layout,” Mr. Kent 
said. “Most of the magazines ex- 
amined showed a ‘crowded’ page 
layout, revealing an apparent desire 
to use up every bit of white space.” 

He also noted that “nine maga- 
zines either lacked editorial pages 
or columns or presented inadequate 
information on the company pub- 
lishing the periodical” and that “of 
the 40 magazines, 24 did not contain 
a statement giving the purpose of 
publishing the magazine.” 

Mr. Kent concluded: “There is a 
definite lack of knowledge on how 
to produce house organs .. . (and) 
there apparently is little incentive 
for the editor to improve his publi- 
cation.” 7 
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When disaster hits.. 
are you bolstering 
buyer confidence with 


# Industrial marketing men, take 
heed: 

» A committee of specialists is now 
investigating the cause of an explo- 
sion in a huge hydroformer (see il- 
lustration above) of the Standard 
Oil Co. at Whiting, Ind., which left 
the 26-story unit in ruins, set stor- 
age tanks afire, melted railroad cars, 
killed two persons, injured 19 and 
caused millions of dollars of dam- 
age. 

Whether Standard will 
any losses through warranties on the 
equipment involved in the explosion 
is not definite, and may await the 
findings of the investigating com- 
mittee. Insurance will protect the 
company on damages. exceeding 
$1,000,000. 
>» Within the past year, an enor- 
mous, low pressure turbine exploded 
at the Commonwealth Edison Co.’s 
new $100,000,000 Ridgeland Station 
in Chicago, killing two men, injuring 
four others and causing several 
million dollars of damage. 

Within 50 hours, three additional 
turbines damaged by the explosion 
were repaired and returned to serv- 
ice and the company announced that 


recover 


THIS CAUSED 








“a large part of the damage is ex- 
pected to be covered by the manu- 
facturers’ warranty and by the corn- 
pany’s insurance.” 

These tragedies dramatize a prob- 
lem of companies that sell to indus- 
try .. the problem of whether to 
establish warranties on their equip- 
ment to help build customer confi- 
dence—and what the warranties 
should include. What are industrial 
companies doing about warranties? 
To what extent are they used as 
part of marketing programs? 


Some things about warranties 
and what they now can do 


Warranties are pretty well spelled 
out, IM recently discovered in a 
survey of a dozen companies. They 
differ in detail, but their main ele- 
ments tend to be similar. 

These things are generally true 
about warranties: 


e All warranties are determinedly 
limited in their scope and none that 
has come to IM editors’ attention 
provides for any subsidiary damages 
of any kind. Losses for down time, 









personal injuries such as_ those. 
caused at the Ridgeland Plant, or 
secondary losses caused by failure 
to meet performance specifications 
apparently are the risk of the pur- 


chaser. 


e All warranties include guarantees 
of workmanship and material. How- 
ever, there is no general agreement 
as to how parts or machines are to 
be replaced, nor for how long the 
warranties extend. 


e Warranties of which we have 
record extend from a minimum of 
three months to a maximum of 18 


months. 


e Some warranties give perform- 
ance guarantees. 


e Many warranties specifically pro- 
vide protection against patent in- 
fringement for the machines they 


cover. 


e Practices vary in regard to war- 
ranting equipment whose specifica- 
tions have been changed by the pur- 
chaser, but most warranties cover 
the equipment regardless of such 
changes on the ground that the ven- 
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dor will not make changes that he 
believes are not sound. 


e All warranties spell out the lia- 
bility of the vendor in specific terms 
and expressly limit liability to the 
points mentioned in the warranty. 
They usually also state specifically 
that there are no implied warranties 
and that no one has the right to 
waive the liability limits 


Can you afford it? . . Warranty 
practices of various industrial com- 
panies understandably differ. Coop- 
er- Bessemer, for example, warrants 
only workmanship and materials. S 
E. Johnson, vice-president, explains 
the dilemma that he feels manufac- 
turers of heavy equipment are con- 
fronted with: 

“From the purchaser’s standpoint, 
this is not enough; from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer of heavy 
machinery it is all that he can afford 
under the severe competitive con- 
ditions which exist. If he assumed 
greater risks he would have to 
charge more for his product and 
more of us would go broke and, as 
you perhaps already know, the mar- 
gin of profit in the heavy machinery 
industry is the lowest of any classi- 
fication of business in the world.” 

The York Corp., manufacturer of 
refrigeration equipment, has a war- 
three 
workmanship and material, patent 


ranty that covers things: 
infringement, and performance. 
York guarantees that its equip- 
ment will perform a certain speci- 
fied duty, for which it is designed 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., on the other 
hand, is one of many companies that 
does not guarantee performance. 
Where 


are given, they vary. Chicago Pneu- 


performance guarantees 
matic Tool Co. states that its per- 
formance guarantee is subject to a 
variation of three per cent. Per- 
formance claims must be made with- 
in 60 days after the machine has 
been put in operation. 

Means by which companies limit 
their warranties vary, but all seek 
the same thing. York Corp.’s war- 
ranty limits its liability to the cost 
to York of correcting the defects in 
workmanship and material in a spe- 
cific attempt to prevent the pur- 
claiming damages 


chaser from 


through loss of use, injury, etc 
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Patent suits, too . . A portion of 
the General Electric warranty is as 
follows 

“The company warrants that the 
apparatus to be delivered hereunder 
will be of the kind designated or 
specified, and that no other war- 
ranty, except of title, shall be im- 
plied. . . .The liability of the com- 
pany (except as to title), arising 
out of supply of the said apparatus, 
or its use, whether on warranty, 
contract or otherwise, shall not in 
any case exceed the cost of correct- 
ing defects in the apparatus as here- 
in provided. The foregoing shall 
constitute the sole remedy of the 
purchaser.” 

GE, like most othe 
defend its 


companies, 
agrees to customers 
against patent suits, and to make 
specific kinds of settlements if the 
apparatus is held to be an infringe- 
ment. 

While most companies agree to re- 
place faulty equipment, to repair it, 
or to replace parts within specified 
periods of time, they generally do 
not even pay transportation charges 
Most of them specify that they will 
make the repairs only in their own 
shops, and transportation would be 
a major expense for heavy equip- 
ment. 

Typical limitations under such a 
warranty are those of Chicago Pneu- 
matic 

“The vendor agrees to repair at 
to duplicate F.O.B 


its works, any parts of its own man- 


its factory, or 


ufacture proving defective from 


faulty workmanship or material 
within three months from date of 
shipment, provided written notice is 


given immediately upon discovery 


“I still think it's a stupid place for your 
vanishing point!” 


of such defect and the defective part 
is promptly returned to the place of 
manufacture, all carrying charges 
prepaid.” 


Limitations . . Virtually all com- 
panies maintain similar limitations. 
They will repair a specific part if 
found defective only if it is sent to 
their with the purchaser 
paying for shipment both ways. 


factory 


For instance, Gar Wood’s war- 
ranty reads in part: 

“Gar Wood warrants that it will 
install F.O.B. its factory a similar 
genuine part to replace any part of 
the Gar Wood Truck Equipment 
which, within six months after the 
date of sale by distributor, is prov- 
en to the satisfaction of Gar Wood 
to have been defective at the time 
it was sold, provided that all parts 
claimed defective shall be returned 
properly identified to Gar Wood’s 
factory, charges prepaid as herein 
provided. .. .” 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., and pre- 
sumably other companies as well, do 
not accept an obligation to bear the 
cost of labor in replacing defective 
parts. Most warranties, however, do 
not cover this subject specifically 
except by their exclusion clauses. 

Original equipment installed on 
many industrial machines is usually 
guaranteed only to the extent that 
the vendor himself is able to recover 
under the original manufacturer’s 
guarantee. 

What about machines changed to 
require- 
ments? P. H. Birckhead, vice-presi- 


meet a buyer’s special 
dent in charge of sales for Bucyrus- 
Erie Co., says such a circumstance 
does not alter their warranty. “We 
would not want to manufacture and 
put into operation any machine to 
which the warranty would not ap- 
ply,” Mr. Birckhead explains. Simi- 
larly, C. F. Doepke, assistant to the 
general sales manager of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., says, “Our guarantees 
are not affected by changes in 
equipment specifications for the rea- 
son that we will not undertake to 
build equipment changes that are 
impractical.” 


Marketing value .. With rather 
drastic limitations put on warranties 
by all responding companies, what is 
their marketing value? 





Very little to established com- 
panies, apparently, except that they 
are necessary trade practices. We 
have no evidence of any use of war- 
ranties as a plus in selling. 

“From the sales viewpoint we con- 
sider a warranty the normal way of 
doing business,” says C. T. Walker 
of the General Electric News 
Bureau. His view appears to be ac- 
cepted by all of our respondents. 
Warranties are necessary but are 
not used as sales tools. 

Ray G. Holt, general sales man- 
ager of Pesco Products Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp. says: “We be- 
lieve warranties to be of major im- 
portance in selling our products and 
in assuring the customer that the 
products will operate and meet con- 
ditions to which the customer and 
ourselves have mutually agreed.” 

Mr. Holt is talking about original 
equipment, however, and even so it 
is questionable how valuable war- 
ranties are in selling if all war- 
ranties are similar. 

D. R. Lammers, service manager 
of Caterpillar, states: “Warranty is 
only important from a sales view- 
point if the product is such that it 
may not live up to its reputation.” 

And S. E. Johnson of Cooper- 
Bessemer comments that involved 
in the warranty proposition is the 
“reason for the purchaser always 
trying to select the most responsible 
manufacturer he can find.” 


Who's behind it? .. The im- 
portant problem, given all these 
circumstances, is not so much the 
warranty as the manufacturer who 
stands behind it. His reputation is 
compounded of many things: years 
of doing business, customer relations 
practices, quality of his product, the 
impress of his advertising and sales 
programs, and so on. 

Nevertheless, a 
warranties as a sales tool might be 
made by an established manufac- 
turer who wished to make a strong 
bid for additional business by ag- 
gressively strengthening his guaran- 
tees. The same thing could be done 
by a newcomer seeking to make a 
dramatic impression. 

The problem of both would be one 
of proving to the satisfaction of 
would-be purchasers that they 
could back up their guarantees. ® 


radical use of 


Media evaluation 


How much editorial 
is staff written ? 


By Charles O. Herb 
Editor 
Machinery 
New York 

® Increasing evidence indicates 
that publications are being judged 
more and more by the worth of their 
editorial content. 

But surveys made by advertising 
agencies with reference to the edi- 
torial engineering 
publications and trade journals in- 
variably ask the question, “What 
percentage of editorial articles are 
staff-written?” 

The real significance of this ques- 


objectives of 


tion never occurred to me until the 
other day when the inquiry was 
made to me face-to-face by an ad- 
vertising executive. It had always 
been my assumption that there was 
a simple difference of opinion as to 
how editorial material should be 
prepared — that some readers and 
advertisers felt the editorial content 
to be of maximum quality when 
written by experienced editors on 
the staff of the itself, 
while others felt that editorial 
articles might be more desirable if 


magazine 


prepared by engineers or other ex- 
perts in the field. 


Not what you may think . . 
Much to my surprise I learned that 
many advertising agencies assume 
that articles not staff-written are 
“hand-outs” from manufacturers in- 
terested solely in promoting their 
products. While this conclusion may 
be true with respect to the edi- 
torial content of a few journals that 
sacrifice editorial quality in the at- 
tempt to gain the good-will of ad- 
vertisers and prospects, it does not 
apply to the magazines that are 
published in accordance with high 
ethical standards. 

There are certain types of articles 
that the readers of magazines like 


ours want, that can obviously be 
best prepared in detail by experts 
in the field who are living constant- 
ly with a particular problem. These 
hand data 


men usually have on 


that they have been accumulating 
during years of practical experience 
and prefer to release it only under 
their own signatures. Our editors 
constantly solicit such articles. 
On the other hand, if the editorial 
staff of an engineering journal is 
comprised of qualified engineers, as 
is the case with us, staff-written 
articles obtained by actual visits to 
the shops of industry are just as 
authoritative as those written by 
contributors employed by industrial 


concerns. 


Is it exclusive? . . No high-quality 
magazine will accept feature articles 
that have been syndicated to a num- 
ber of publications. This statement, 
of course, does not apply to descrip- 
tions of newly developed products. 
as most magazines publish informa- 
tion of this category in a special 
section so as to insure widest pos- 
sible editorial publicity concerning 
the features of available manufac- 
turing equipment. Articles dealing 
with the application of new equip- 
ment to specific shop jobs are, how- 
ever, accepted only on an exclusive 
basis by the editor who truly has 
the interest of his readers at heart 
and values the prestige of his mag- 
azine. 

Questionnaires of advertising 
agencies pertaining to the editorial 
content of a publication should be 
rephrased to ask, “How much edi- 
torial material is exclusive with your 
magazine?” rather than “How much 
is staff-written?” In the case of 
Machinery, the answer to the first 
question would be “over 95%,” ex- 
cept for new product descriptions, 
catalog notices, personnel items and 


obituaries 





THE DOMINO 


GAME 


OF DISTRIBUTION i 


1. Remember how you used to stack 


a row of dominos like this? 


® Several years ago I sat in the club 
car of a train heading for the annual 
Triple Mill Supply Convention 
which is the joint meeting of the 
national and southern industrial dis- 
tributor groups and the American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

With me was the publisher of a 
business paper that is an impor- 
tant influence in the industrial field 
“Distribution,” he said, “is the key 
to industrial marketing. The right 
distribution is the life blood of any 
manufacturer and a complete 
understanding of the distributors’ 
problems is the key to the success 
of any sales or marketing execu- 
tive.’ But “understanding” distri- 
bution and the distributor’s prob- 
lems isn’t simple. Selling the prod- 
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ucts of American industry to the 
end user is a complex system of 
business and personal relationships 
that depends upon different types 
of dealers and distributors. 


How they classify . . There are 
many dealers who buy direct from 
the factory and sell directly to in- 
dustrial users. These fall into groups 
that function differently; each has 
its own trade associations and trade 
practices. Some of them are: 

@ Industrial Distributors (mill sup- 
ply houses) who usually carry 
thousands of products that are sold 
to and through industrial purchas- 


ing agents. 


@ Machine Tool Distributors (ma- 


chinery dealers) who specialize in 


By Richard J. Brown 


Y 


standard tools for plant production 
and maintenance and often in 
components of intricate, special pur- 
pose machines that perform mass 
production operations. 


e Construction Equipment Distrib- 
utors who sell the huge equipment 
(as well as the smaller power tools) 
used in the heavy construction in- 
dustry. 


@ Retail Lumber Dealers who sup- 
ply the materials required for plant 
construction and maintenance 

and who furnish most of the re- 
quirements of the home building in- 
dustry. 

e Retail Hardware Stores which, 
while not a significant factor in the 
industrial 
large volume of goods to the small 


strictly market, sell a 





2. A push on one end created a 


chain reaction that moved the final domino... 


3. 


If you remove one domino, then push, the last 


ones remain standing. So it is with motivating your 


distribution. If you miss just one link, 


you fail to attain your 


sales goal 


shop, and also to the building mar- 
ket. 


And still more .. The closer a 
manufacturer’s product approaches 
the non-industrial user, the more 
likely will he find it necessary to 
move his goods in volume to whole- 
salers, who in turn sell to retail 
dealers. When this happens, he will 
be faced with working with one or 
more of the following: 


e Hardware Wholesalers who act as 
a clear.\g house for the thousands 
of products sold through retail 
hardware stores. They also sell to 
hardware departments of lumber 
dealers and department stores. 


e Appliance Distributors who serv- 
ice, usually on a carefully controlled 


franchise basis, appliance dealers 
Many also have special contract de- 
partments that sell direct to the 
home building industry. 


e Automotive Jobbers who sell 
products to automotive repair sta- 
tions and garages as well as to 
fleet operations and large industrial 


plants. 


e Industrial Distributors who, in 
addition to selling direct to indus- 
trial users, often function as a true 


wholesaler on many lines. 


e Specialty Jobbers who concen- 
trate on lines that, as a group, re- 
quire specialized product knowl- 
edge. For example, 
number of tool jobbers who service 
just the tool department of a lum- 
ber or hardware dealer. 


there are a 


Diversified distribution . . Today 
the trend in industry is diversifica- 
tion. But with diversification in 
manufacture, comes diversification 
Many _ industrial 
marketing executives, through ex- 


in distribution. 


panded lines, or company acquisi- 
tions or mergers, find that they are 
now faced with selling through sev- 
eral different distribution channels, 
if they hope to obtain a fair share 
of their market. 

Often the industrial marketing ex- 
ecutive also finds he is deeply en- 
trenched in the consumer market 
with certain of his 
lines. The recent growth of the do- 
it-yourself trend is just one factor 
that has caused many companies to 
reanalyze their marketing objectives 


products or 


and methods. 





Distribution, more than any other 
phase of modern business, depends 
Motiva- 


tion of a manufacturer’s salesmen 


on motivation of people. 


to do a more creative job of selling 
to the end user motivation of 
the dealer salesman to put a greater 
share of his time to your product 
line . . . motivation of the jobber to 
highlight your products in his pro- 
motional efforts to his dealers. 
Perhaps because of the depend- 
ence on so many levels of selling, 
the manufacturer of consumer goods 
long ago turned to carefully laid 
merchandising programs to stimu- 
late sales. Industrial corporations, 
with factory salesmen and close con- 
tact with 
tended to depend more upon the 


selected distributors, 
theory that a man’s salary, or a dis- 
tributor’s profit margin, were suffi- 
cient to motivate the necessary sales 
effort. 


The method's changing . . But 
the past several years have seen a 
change spreading rapidly through 
the industrial market. Publication 
advertising is no longer just a means 
of “getting our name before the 
public.” Literature is not just a 
means of giving engineers and po- 
tential buyers pertinent data and 
facts on a given product or product 
line. The sales effort is no longer 
left so completely to any field man’s 
individual approach. 

Merchandising is the new force 
that is today welding together the 
various elements of the marketing 
team. Through merchandising, ad- 
vertising motivates the salesman as 
well as the prospect. Literature be- 
comes a part of a plan that is worked 
out to accomplish a specific sales 
goal. Salesmen utilize sales aids to 
help them follow general programs 
that allow coordinated 
emphasis on a given product, line 


national 


or sales theme. 
Basically, there are three types 
of product distribution: 
1. Manufacturer-to-user. 
2. Manufacturer-to-dealer-to-user. 
3. Manufacturer-to-wholesaler-to- 
dealer-to-user. 
Merchandising is important in 
each of these. However, the type 
of distribution should influence the 
merchandising approach 
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When you sell direct . . In the 
case of manufacturer-to-user sell- 
ing, your sales depends 
wholly on the direct selling efforts 


of your own factory salesmen or 


success 


manufacturers’ agents (or a com- 
bination of both). Here you have 
men who want to be a part of your 
marketing team. Successful mer- 
chandising through them depends on 
an honest effort to make them an 
inside part of that team. If you let 
know 


them what you are doing, 


why you are doing it and let 
them help you in your planning, 
you'll not only have better promo- 
tional programs, but you'll have 
salesmen who will enthusiastically 
sell the programs. 

One way to bring your salesmen 
and manufacturers’ agents into the 
act is to form rotating panels of 
five or ten men who will act as a 
body to voice opinions on soon-to- 
be introduced programs. By chang- 
ing the panel quarterly or semi-an- 
nually, you can give a large number 
of salesmen the opportunity to be of 
constructive help to you. The ex- 
pense of meeting with each panel 
once, when it is first formed, can 
pay tremendous dividends to you 
in the ideas you will get, as well 
as in the support you will enjoy 
later. 

Your advertising is a very vital 
part of your marketing effort. Yet 
salesmen who don’t live with it 
every day tend to lose conscious- 
ness of it. So keep “selling” them 
on your advertising program. 
Monthly, bound reprints of all ads 
that are running that month are 
impressive. But when you_ send 
them the ads, write to them at the 
same time, explaining the motives 
behind the campaigns, and perhaps 
pointing out sales pitches in specific 
ads that they can use effectively 
themselves. 

Be sure, too, that your salesmen 
always have the “answers” for their 
customers and prospects before your 
advertising breaks. This means close 
coordination with your sales man- 
agement and product managers, but 
it is worth any effort. No salesman 
wants to be asked about an adver- 
tised product with which he isn’t 
familiar. If such questions come up 


very often, he will be damming your 


advertising, instead of praising it. 

And, if you sell direct, use direct 
mail with your salesman in mind 
Plan your direct mail to help him 
get good leads. If possible, have re- 
ply postcards go direct to him 
since he’s conscious of acting quick- 
ly while the prospect is hot. Unless 
you are specifically going after new 
markets, don’t use purchased lists. 
Your salesman will be glad to fur- 
nish you names and to check 
the list in his territory at regular 
intervals. 


When you sell to dealers . . 
When you are selling manufacturer- 
to-dealer-to-user you have another 
sales force to pre-sell. In a sense, 
salesmen should be 


your factory 


sales promotion men. Just stocking 
your dealers will not result in a 


steady flow of your products. The 
good salesman recognizes that re- 
orders only come when the dealer 
actively sells his products, so he 
works with the dealer to get him to 
promote his line. 
Your first job, 
through dealers, is to get your own 


when you sell 


sales force promotion-minded. The 
approach just outlined works here, 
too bringing them into the act, 
making them part of your planning 
team, and constantly keeping them 
aware of your advertising and pro- 
motional activities. 

But the help they want is assist- 
dealers to 
emphasize their products. Thus they 


ance in getting the 


need: 





“I didn’t get my commission boosted, but 
he certainly admired my gall.” 





1. Help in planning and conduct- 
ing meetings for dealer sales per- 
sonnel. This includes well-worked- 
out meeting formats, visual aids, 
educational literature, etc. Whether 
they realize it or not in the begin- 
ning, they will find that a factory 
salesman who can conduct good 
meetings that teach dealer salesmen 
to sell is much more respected and 
welcomed than one who just tries to 
get orders from the buyer. 


2. Direct mail programs for the 
dealer. Your dealers want and need 
leads. They recognize the value of 
good direct mail, going out over 
their name. Most aggressive indus- 
trial dealers would rather pay part 
of the cost of a mail program 
planned with their needs in mind, 
than to mail general pieces of man- 
ufacturer literature offered them at 
no cost. 


3. Sufficient reprints of selected na- 
tional advertising. If you have done 
a job of making your own salesman 
enthusiastic about the value of your 
advertising, he'll want to transmit 
that enthusiasm to his dealers. 


Selling through wholesalers . . 
Selling manufacturer-to-jobber-to- 
dealer-to-user offers the greatest 
merchandising complications, be- 
cause you are faced with the need 
for motivating three sales forces. 

When you sell any of your prod- 
ucts through jobbers, remember the 
man your salesman contacts is 
wholly or partially responsible for 
the activities of a sales force that 
contacts many retail dealers and 
sells a large number of different 
lines. Often the selling approach of 
a jobber’s salesman consists only 
of checking the “want book,” or 
calling the dealer’s attention to a 
new item. 

Thus your big problem is acquir- 
ing a greater share of the jobbers’ 
promotional plans. Here are a few 
things that should not be 
looked: 


> Most jobbers sell from large, thick 
catalogs. Be sure your line is in- 
cluded. This may require making a 
wide variety of half-tones or glossy 
even preparing 


over- 


prints available .. . 
complete pages. But it is worth 


every cent you invest. 


> Through your salesman, keep the 
jobber advised of your advertising 
and promotional plans well in ad- 
vance. He plans as much as six 
months in advance for seasonal pro- 
motions, and can’t make last minute 
changes to take advantage of your 
activities. 

> Plan brief, but dramatic 
meeting formats to present your 


sales 


products to jobber salesmen, at reg- 
ularly scheduled jobber sales meet- 
ings. It is your best way to get them 
talking and selling your line. But at 
these meetings, remember you use a 
different approach than when you 
talk to the men who sell direct to 
users. Every man in your audience 
sells to dealers, and needs assistance 


in making that dealer want to sell 
your line then in helping the 


dealer sell it. 


Merchandising, in any distribu- 
tion channel, is motivation of the 
men who sell your products at their 
respective levels. Successful mer- 
chandising requires an understand- 
ing of the needs of the salesman at 
whether he’s your 
your 


each stage 
man, your dealer’s man, or 
jobber’s. 

It boils down to one common 
sense fact. Merchandising is utili- 
zation of various marketing ele- 
ments to help salesmen sell. If, be- 
cause of your merchandising, sales- 
men are more successful . you 
are accomplishing your goal. ” 





New outdoor drive 
aims at engineers 


An experiment in industrial point- 
of-sale promotion using outdoor 
bulletins is being conducted by Can- 
non Electric Co., Los Angeles. 

Cannon sells its electric connec- 
tors to manufacturers in the avia- 
tion, electronic, radio and television 
fields. 


Now the company is seeking out 


Point-of-sale . . 


nectors for aviation industry. 


locations for its outdoor bulletins 
along the main arterial highways 
which engineering and supervisory 
personnel of big customers or po- 
tential customers use going to and 
from their plants. 

The first of the posters has been 
erected near the main entrance to In- 


ternational Airport, Los Angeles. ® 





Adman’s quandary 
How do you break 
into ‘the clique’? 


Invited to be a “guest columnist,” Merle 
Kingman, managing editor of IM, wrote 
the following piece published in “Copy,” 
monthly publication of the Chicago Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. It evoked 
enough argument and discussion to justify 
reproducing it here. 


= I wonder if industrial advertising 
managers, generally speaking, aren't 
sitting on their hands. 

Sitting on their hands, that is, as 
far as directing their time and en- 
ergies to tackling the things that 
will do their companies the most 
good and will truly raise their 
stature in the eyes of management. 

What put this in my mind (be- 
sides CIAA president Quinten Ken- 
ny’s exhortation to write something 
interesting and timely, if that’s pos- 
sible) is the experience of an in- 
dustrial advertising manager I know 
who lost his job. To my knowledge, 
he is intelligent, capable and some- 
what creative. He is sophisticated in 
his grasp of many industrial adver- 
tising problems — he is an adver- 
tising specialist. What's more, he 
had been with the company fo: 
many years. 


It rankles . . Why did the axe fall? 
As is common, there were many 
factors, some beyond his control. 
But in discussing the matter, he 
observed: 

“The advertising manager isn’t on 
a very elevated level at my com- 
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pany. It’s run by a clique, which is 
close knit and to which I didn’t be- 
long. 

“There's the general manager, the 
sales manager, the plant inspector, 
the personnel director and one or 
two others. They eat together in the 
executive dining room; they park 
their cars in the few choice parking 
spaces next to the office building. 
It’s always rankled me a little that 
I had to park my car a half mile 
away in the main lot for the factory 
force and the hoi polloi.” 

I commented that, like many 
others, he apparently hadn’t done 
a thorough enough job of selling 
himself and his department to man- 
agement. “Sell myself to manage- 
ment,’ he exclaimed. “It’s time 
management waked up and realized 
the importance of industrial adver- 
tising and the advertising manager, 
too.” 

I am not worried about my friend, 
because I know his experience and 
ability will land him another job 
as good or better. But he certainly 
convinced me that he hadn’t sold 
himself to managment. His attitude 
was, “It’s up to management;” but 
management obviously isn’t going to 
advertising 


be “sold” unless the 


manager works at it. 


Can cnarm do it? .. Certainly 
my friend, and other advertising 
managers, can’t sell themselves by 
miraculously imbuing their person- 
alities with so much charm that “the 


clique” will want them in, immedi- 
ately. 

My own conclusion is that my 
friend, on his next job as advertis- 
ing manager, must work harder at 
a different set of problems than the 
ones that have occupied him to a 
major degree. 

I can’t help but think of other ad- 
vertising managers I know who re- 
mind me of him: intelligent, ca- 
pable and whose “shop talk” con- 
versation is interesting but always 
about strictly advertising matters, 
seldom about broader selling and 
marketing problems. Are they al- 
lowing themselves to be swept up 
in the important and immediate, 
but not (for them) primary, prob- 
media, media selection, 
copy and_ readership, 
production and other technical mat- 


lems. of 
advertising 


ters? 

Obviously, the advertising man- 
ager has to “keep on top” of these 
things, and see that the agency does, 
too; someone has to get the baby 
washed. But advertising, in the in- 
dustrial field, is aimed at assisting 
sales management and the sales 
force in their direct selling effort. 
If that be true, then it seems logical 
that the advertising manager should 
work hardest at the kind of prob- 
lems that are pressing sales man- 


agement hardest. 


Which problem has the Toni?. . 
How will we find our markets 
completely, accurately? How should 
we allocate territories? How many 
salesmen do we need? If the adver- 
tising manager will take note which 
of these questions, and other broad 
ones involving marketing, distribu- 
tion and merchandising, are most 
troublesome to his company, and 
will spend a share of his time and 
his staffs time at gathering in- 
formation and answers, his man- 
agement will be much more likely 
to “wake up” and realize his im- 
portance. 

Some veterans in this business 
have been telling us this for some 
time now. Some advertising man- 
agers already follow this course, al- 
though it’s not easy. But obviously 
some perfectly able advertising man- 
agers are allowing themselves to be 
strictly advertising specialists. Where 
do you stand? ® 





How to show off . . Extensive questioning 
company’s Trackmobile 


ing that demonstration was vital tc 


road cars about in industrial plants. So press 


selling 


of buyers and non-buyers proved to Whit- 
ised for moving rai 


demonstration, above, launched drive. 


For Whiting’s Trackmobile . . 


Narket research finds prospects 
and a way to sell to them 


By Merle Kingman 


= Two years of research have led 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, to a 
dramatic marketing decision. 

The research included a study of 
the market for a new model of a 
four-year-old product. 

The decision was to boost produc- 
tion to five times that of the earlier 
model. 

The new model has now been in- 
troduced and promoted, production 
is going ahead and the decision for 
so striking a production increase is 
expected to be vindicated in the 
next six months or so. 

This is the story of the marketing 
research behind the decision. The 
research covered every industrial 
plant in the nation that might use 
the product, the titles of the execu- 
tives who might influence a pur- 
chase in these plants, the changes 


(if any) these buyers preferred in 
the earlier model, the best sales 
approach to these buyers and the 
way to advertise to them, among 
other things. 

The product is Whiting’s Track- 
mobile, which looks like a small 
truck and is used to move freight 
cars about in industrial plants. The 
prospective buyer is any plant that 
has railroad tracks on its grounds 
and has sufficient intra-plant car 
movement. 

The Trackmobile can travel on 
roadways like any auto or truck, on 
four pneumatic-tired wheels. When 
the user wants to push or pull 
freight cars with it, he drives it as- 
tride the tracks and retracts the 
pneumatic wheels, lowering the ma- 
chine onto a second set of wheels it 
carries. These are steel rail wheels 
which rest on the tracks. The Track- 
mobile is then able to pull as many 


customers listened, but 


Why? 


Some 
didn’t buy. Sometimes 
five, sometimes 15 persons in- 
fluenced a company’s buying 
decision. Who were they? When 
the company didn’t huy, usually 
one man vetoed the purchase. 
Who was he? Why did he say 
no? Those are questions Whit- 
ing now can answer after two 
years of market research. Could 
such answers help you and your 
sales force? Here’s how Whiting 


got them. 








WHITING Presents the Mew 
Meavy-Ovly TRACKMORILE” 


Look at 
‘ 
whats new 
_ in low-cost 
freight car moving! 








Gets through 
purchasers showed that mar 
purchase usually 
salesmen. S 


aimed at these “'t 
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as six loaded freight cars at once. 

The alternative for 
plants is to use company-owned 
diesel engines or steam locomotives 
(which Whiting says are more cost- 
ly) or gravity (rolling a car down- 
hill) or pinch bar, a method where- 


industrial 


by manual labor can inch a car 
slowly over short distances (ob- 
viously limited). 

Whiting introduced its first Track- 
mobile in 1951, and by 1953 was so 
pleased with the product, and what 
looked like still-untapped market- 
ing opportunities for it, that the 
company started designing a new, 
model with 50% 
car-moving capacity than the origi- 
nal model. As part of the develop- 
ment program, the company sought 


heavier greater 


to learn accurately the entire scope 
of the market and 
agency, Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, 


assigned its 
to do the job. 


How to get facts . . The first phase 
of this market research was to iden- 
tify and locate all the industrial 
establishments in the nation that 
used privately-owned or leased 
trackage. These included manufac- 
turing plants, quarries and mines, 
building materials yards, lumbering 
camps, warehousing and stevedoring 
operations, and numerous govern- 
ment operations in short, nearly 
every type of industrial activity 
Many varied sources were used to 
develop the list. Whiting’s distribu- 
tors were asked to contribute names 
of such establishments. They con- 
tributed 
tions in the railroad industry also 


many. Business _ publica- 
helped, and mail surveys performed 
an important share of the job 
particularly in qualifying and con- 
firming research findings. 

Waldie & Briggs 


maintenance of up-to-date prospect 


stresses the 


or sales control lists for its accounts 
and has a research staff of 12 per- 
sons to compile and maintain such 
lists. These lists are based on what 
Waldie & Briggs calls its “master 
file of industry.” The file contains 
detailed information, collected dur- 
ing the past 14 years, about the in- 
dustrial establishments that are the 
major market for the agency’s 
clients. These are largely the es- 
tablishments with greatest purchas- 


ing power—most of them are among 


a 


A\ eS} re 
a " 
MY 


i 


See for yourself . . Visi 


jemonstration were allowe 


the 20% of establishments that 


buy 80% 


industries 


of capital goods in most 
agency executives ex- 
plain. 
The daily 
master file is accomplished by the 


maintenance of the 


checking of financial newspapers 
and business publications for per- 
sonnel changes, mergers and new 
plant construction, The agency also 
maintains an unusually complete 
library of industrial directories that 
are used as a source of names and 
information 

After an extensive list of estab- 
lishments with trackage had been 
put together, the next step was to 
determine which of these establish- 
ments were really prospective pur- 
Trackmobile. 
views were conducted with distribu- 


chasers of a Inter- 
tors and many Trackmobile owners 
to find out what was the lowest 
average number of intra-plant car 


moves per day where use of a 


Trackmobile would be practical — 
that is, the least number of car 
moves that a Trackmobile could 
handle at lower cost than other 
methods. 

When this minimum figure was 
set, the list of industrial establish- 
ments with trackage was screened to 
eliminate everyone below that fig- 
ure and thereby avoid wasting sales 
effort on poor prospects. 

Mailed questionnaire surveys not 
only qualified the industrial estab- 
lishments as having sufficient track- 
age and intra-plant car movement, 
but also collected other useful facts 
such as what type of car moving 
equipment was currently used in the 
establishment and whether the pres- 
ent method of car movement was 
considered satisfactory. 


Why they didn’t buy. . In addi- 
tion to the interviews with Track- 
mobile owners, interviews were ar- 


ranged with a carefully selected 


sample of non-owners who had seen 
a product demonstration but had 
not purchased. These interviews not 
only confirmed the accuracy of the 


minimum figure set on car moves, 
but added valuable information as 
to why the non-purchaser had not 
purchased. 

Reasons included design features 
and various aspects of the sales ap- 
proach and advertising methods. 
The information thus gathered in- 
fluenced the manufacturing and 
marketing plans for the new Track- 
mobile and its prototypes, which 
were being tested during the two- 
year market research period. 

For example, at the “non-pur- 
chase” company, the name, title and 
function of the person who vetoed 
the purchase of a Trackmobile was 
learned. Almost invariably he turned 
out to be a man not usually acces- 
sible to the industrial salesman. 
For Whiting, this emphasized the 
need of advertising and direct mail 
promotion to reach these groups. 
Another important disclosure was 
that approval of the purchase by 
two or three persons was required, 
on the average, in each establish- 
ment. 

Another example was a simple 
design innovation. This was an at- 
tachment that enables the new 
model to hook onto and pull yard 
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ways to 
step up 
marine sales 
in 1956 


Get your share of the expanding marine business in 
56 and beyond by using this proved combination of 
MARINE ENGINEERING and the 1956 Marine Catalog. 


MaRINE ENGINEERING, because it is the preferred 
magazine of the industry, with a larger total distribu- 
tion than any other; because it goes to every operator 
of vessels of 100 tons or over, every active ship and 
repair yard, every important naval architect; because 
it is read regularly by more buy-important chief engi- 
neers aboard ship; because it leads editorially, both 
in quantity and quality; and finally, because it is also 
first in advertising pages, currently ahead of the sec- 
ond marine magazine by 66% (1955). 

And along with MARINE ENGINEERING, you need the 
1956 Marine Catalog, the annual buyers’ guide and 
new product directory which will contain two added 
services: a port directory and a new product section. 
As the industry’s recognized product reference, the 
Marine Catalog is found at every point where buying 
decisions are made or specifying originates. Surveys 
show that it is used frequently and regularly for 
checking product details and for locating sources of 
supply. If the 1956 Marine Catalog contains your 
catalog information, you know that it is instantly 
available to over 5,000 active prospects. 


marine | 


ENGINEERING 














ONISTINION? INIETw 


1956 
MARKET and 
MEDIA 
DATA 


Get all essential facts about 
the profitable marine market 
from the new fact file — 

1956 Market and Media Data 


Write for your copy of this 
informative file-size folder today 


aldniey- 
ENGINEERING 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y. 


Chicago * San Francisco * Dallas * Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. * Los Angeles * Portland, Oregon 





MARKET RESEARCH . . 


continued from p. 70 


wagons and similar vehicles about 
the yards when the Trackmobile is 
not in use on tracks and is operating 
on its rubber-tired road wheels. The 
attachment was added on the sug- 
gestion of various owners, and non- 
purchasers, too, who said it would 
make the machine much more ver- 
satile and useful. 

Another example: one of the find- 
ings based on with 
Trackmobile owners was that the 
machine sometimes had paid for it- 
self, through lower costs, in periods 
ranging from several months to one 
or two years. 


interviews 


It's titles that count. . One of the 
most important objectives of the 
interviews with owners and distrib- 
utors was the determination of the 
functions and titles of the men who 
most often influence the sale of a 
Trackmobile. Art Kanaske, vice- 
president of research at Waldie & 
Briggs, who directed the Trackmo- 
bile market research, observed that 
the agency is dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of “selective selling” and, 
therefore, always seeks to identify 
not only the establishments that 
might buy a company’s industrial 
products, but the names and titles 
of the men within the establishments 
who will influence the buying. 

“These are the critical steps in all 
industrial market research,” he said. 

The interviews with owners es- 
tablished that the functions of the 
men who most often influenced the 
purchase of a Trackmobile covered 
six fields of plant operation, ranging 
from top management to traffic man- 
agement. 

With this information, Waldie & 
Briggs’ researchers used their master 
file of industry and their mail sur- 
vey questionnaires to determine not 
only industrial establishments that 
were prospective customers, but also 
the names of the men in those es- 
tablishments who performed the 
functions and held the titles found 
to be influential in previous pur- 
chases of Trackmobiles. 

The number of men so determined 
in each establishment ranged from 
five to 15. Their names and titles are 
now being used in Whiting’s direct 
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WHITING CORPORATION oe | 


[ald ard o¢ HEAVY INGUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
. 


HARVEY ILLINOIS.U SA 
HICAGO SUBURB 


Mr. Lawrence M. Clay, Traffic Manager 
ABC Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Clay: 


As « traffic manager myself, I am always interested in how 
others solve their traffic problems. That is why I am writ- 
ing to tell you about the completely new Whiting Heavy-Duty 
Trackmobile. 


Attached is a reprint of our current advertisement which 

tells how you can "keep ‘em rolling” in your plant. The new 
Trackmobile ie the fast way to keep incoming freight cars moving 
to loading docks and ending demurrage costs. It also means 
prompt loading of empties with the chance to improve your rela- 


Man to man. . 
Unusual sales letters 
aqre signed not 


salesmen 





tions with the railroads servicing your operation. 


To help you in evaluating the Trackmobile and to give you the 
facte for a discussion with the operating personnel in your 
plant, I would like to send you complete details. Mnclosed 
is a business reply card for your convenience. 


Very truly yours, 


WHITING CORPORATION 


G. Bpoolstra 
Traffic Manager 








mail promotional campaign and have 
been supplied to distributor sales- 
men for follow-up. 


New kind of sales letter . . One 
of the most novel and important 
uses of these names in the mail 
campaign 
signed not by salesmen or the sales 
manager of Whiting but by the 
prospect's counterpart at Whiting. 
Thus, a sales letter going to traffic 
managers will be signed by Whit- 
ing’s traffic manager, and will stress 
points about the Trackmobile that 
will be of particular interest to 
traffic managers. 


involves. sales letters 


One thing all the interviews con- 
firmed is that demonstration is a 
key factor in the sales approach. 
This substantiated a view that Whit- 
ing management had held from the 
start, and Whit- 
ing staged a demonstration for the 
press in the Illinois Central Railroad 
yards in Chicago, and a three-day 
sales school and demonstration for 
50 distributors and district salesmen 
at Whiting. 

At the press demonstration re- 
porters and editors were allowed to 


consequently, 


climb into the driver’s seat of the 
Trackmobile where they received in- 
struction and were allowed to op- 
erate the machine as it pulled loaded 
coal cars. Two demonstrations of 
Trackmobiles were staged simulta- 
neously on tracks surrounding the 
press group while a Trackmobile of- 
ficial explained what was going on 
over a public address system on a 
nearby raised platform. The result 
was considerable local newspaper 
and television publicity, and cover- 
age by news wire services and busi- 
ness publications in related fields. 
And at Whiting’s sales school, dis- 
tributors showed they were “sold” 
by the company’s emphasis on dem- 
onstration: they bought 30 Track- 
mobiles for use in demonstrations to 
customers. Unit price to the end 
customer is $13,500. 
Backing the distributors’ sales ef- 
forts, in addition to the direct mail 
promotion mentioned above, is a 
campaign of two-color full pages in 
Business Week, Flow, Industrial 
Equipment News, Iron Age, Modern 
Materials Handling, Plant Engineer- 
ing, Purchasing, Steel and U. S. 
News & World Report. a 





No. 5 of a series... 

the continued story of 
industry’s harness maker, 
the control engineer, 

the new marketplace 

he has created, 

and his own magazine 


GASOCLINE THAT BLENDS WHILE IT TRAVELS... 


SUBMARINES THAT STEER LIKE AIRPLANES 


-..- AND YOUR CONTROL ENGINEERING FUTURE 


Ordinarily, gasoline is blended at the 
refinery. Shell Oil now blends gasoline 
while it’s moving in a pipeline, from 
Wood River, Illinois, to Chicago. Gas 
components go through automatic pro- 
portioning equipment directly into the 
line... precisely controlled by electrical, 
mechanical and hydraulic units. 

In a totally different field and a totally 
different control situation . . . General 
Dynamics is currently building a sub- 
marine training unit with three-dimen- 
sional controls. Previous to this develop- 
ment it took three men to steer a sub: 
one on the rudder, two on the fore and 
aft planes. Now one sailor will steer it 


like an airplane with a stick control, sup- 
ported by electrical and hydraulic con- 
trols and an analog computer. 
We could fill a book with 
examples. In no case is the control en- 
gineer an isolated man working on an 
isolated project. The techniques he uses 
electrical, hydraulic, pneumatic, me- 
apply to 
control problems in industries ranging 


similar 


chanical, electronic, optical 


from atomic to aviation, chemical to 
machinery. The control engineer draws 
creative sparks from the experience of 
others like himself. 
Hence his need to 


through the pages of CONTROL 


communicate, 
ENGI- 


VOU MAKE YOUR OWN TOMORROW TODAY WITH... 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


NEERING . to have access to the de- 
velopments most meaningful and useful 


to engineers engaged in the design and 


application of instrumentation and auto- 


matic control systems... written in the 


engineering language he understands. 
In littke more than a year, CONTROL 
ENGINEERING’S paid circulation climbed 
to 26,000. 
15,000!) 


fastest growing business publication in 


(The three-year goal was 
Control Engineering is the 
America today ... and the buying power 
of the control engineer is limited only 


by his imagination. 
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NOW, YOUR MOST PRESSING QUESTIONS 
ABOUT THE “CONTROL” FIELD... ANSWERED 
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By Barbara A. Tillotson* 
Armstrong Advertising Ager 


= “The Needle’s Eye” is a space 
salesman’s dream — a _ publication 
with a waiting list of advertisers. 

But there are no space salesmen 
on the “Needle’s Eye,” and its pur- 
pose is not to sell advertising but 
to sell the advantages of industrial 
sewing machines made by Union 
Special Machine Co., Chicago. 

The publication accomplishes its 
well, and makes 


purpose very 


*Miss Tillotson is associate editor of ‘The 
Needle’s Eye.” 





Union Special’s external publication succeeds 


customers 


so well it has a waiting list of companies 





enough money on the side to pay 
most of its cost. 

“The Needle’s Eye” was founded 
in 1930 as an external publication 
for Union Special. The first issue 
consisted of 12 pages and was sent 
to about 12,000 users of industrial 
sewing machines to acquaint them 
with and keep them up-to-date on 
activity in the industry and at Union 
Special. 

Almost immediately requests be- 
gan arriving from manufacturers of 
allied lines — needles, thread and 
attachments for permission to 
run ads. These manufacturers recog- 
nized the publication as a “natural” 
because Union Special’s customers 
were their customers, too. They 
realized right away that the mag- 
azine was reaching precisely the 
people they wished to direct their 
advertising messages to. They began 
referring to it as “the magazine of 
the needle trades,” a promotional 
line which the publication has in- 
corporated into its masthead. 


Plenty of ads .. Today “The 
Needle’s Eye” is published every 
two months, has a circulation of 


that want to buy advertising space 








about 55,000 and runs 64 pages per 
issue, 38 pages of which are adver- 
tising. = 

The advertising rate is $285 for a 
black and white page on a six-time 
basis. The publication is listed in 
Standard Rate & Data Service and 
the annual directory number of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, and has its own 
rate card. But it needs no space 
salesmen, because whenever an ad- 
vertiser drops gut, there are more 
waiting. 

Because of the advertising reve- 
nue, “The Needle’s Eye” costs the 
company only about $2,000 an is- 
sue which comes to four to five 
cents a copy. 

Each issue contains news of recent 
developments in the industry plus 
accounts of forthcoming association 
meetings. Other editorial matter is 
concerned with “success stories”. 
These are accounts of companies 
that are continually growing be- 
cause of their use of progressive 
methods and modern machinery, 
Union Special machinery in partic- 
ular. 

Summaries of important articles 
are translated into six foreign lan- 
guages for world-wide distribution. 
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Advertising goes 


V Vien, for seven consecutive years, one business-manage- news magazine... 


ment magazine carries more total pages of advertising ... you might almost suspect that this is where you ad- 


than any other general-consumer, general-business, or — vertise when you want to influence management men. 


HERE IS THE RECORD OF TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES 1955 


THE TOP 10 MAGAZINES IN AMERICA® 
TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES 


BUSINESS WEEK 5,663 





NEW YORKER 4,529 





LIFE 4,398 





SATURDAY EVENING POST 3,687 





TIME 3,302 





U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 3,021 





NEWSWEEK 2,954 





This record of advertising achievement 
is the result of Business — cbility to deliver VOGUE 1,709 
your advertising to the men who initiate. specify 


and approve buying action . . . 
CO POPULAR MECHANICS 1,655 


reaches a higher concentration 
of management men —at lower cost —than FORTUNE 1,638 
any other magazine in its field. 


E Ss Wie ek A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


MEMBER—AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 











*Source: Publishers Information Bureau (excludes trade, technical and industrial publications). 
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WOW CUSTOMERS ..j . continued from p. 73 





Union Specials in France 


Create Interest at Two Exhibits 








IS MORE THAN A SALESMAN 
HE CAN GIVE YOU AUTHORITATIVE COUNSEL 
ON YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
coy ~ . 





CUTTING ROOM APPLIANCES CORP. 
1134 Broedwoy, New York 1. N.Y. MU 5-146 








Double duty. . 


Publication takes in mor 


One of the best read departments 
of “The Needle’s Eye” is the regular 
feature, “Production Tips,” an in- 
formal discussion of cost-cutting, 
production-increasing methods in 
sewing plants, authored by one of 
Union Special’s vice-presidents and 
often contributed to by leading men 
in the field. 

Another favorite feature is the 
regularly appearing frontispiece, an 
eye-catching cheesecake photo of a 
glamorous young lady modeling a 
brand-name garment which was 
manufactured on Union 
machines. 

Interwoven through these regular 
features are detailed reports of the 


Special 


latest developments at Union Special 
and records of organizational 


changes. 


Does five jobs well . . From this 
sketch of the content of “The 
Needle’s Eye,” you can see the 
many objectives this unique little 
(6” x 9’) magazine manages to 
attain: 


1. It is an effective sales promotion 
tool for Union Special Machine Co. 
in that it is a regularly prepared 
direct mail piece. 


2. It is a highly effective medium 
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for advertisers in the needle in- 
dustry. 


3. It is a carefully edited magazine 
which brings current news of the 
industry to all its readers. 


4. It is a reference book of produc- 
tion ideas and methods with techni- 
cal data contributed by top men in 
the field. 


5. It is a constantly working public 
keep 
Union Special in touch regularly 


relations piece which helps 


with its customers and allied manu- 
facturers. 


In the Union Special organization 
the man behind “The Needle’s Eye” 
is sales promotion manager Arthur 
J. Feigel, editor of the publication. 
A considerable portion of Mr. Fei- 
gel’s time is spent on trips into the 
field to secure photographs and in- 
formation from customers’ plants for 
use in the preparation of future 
articles. 

Other material is contributed by 
company representatives and sales- 
men. General news stories and final 
write-up of articles from informa- 
tion gathered in the field are han- 
dled by the company’s advertising 
Advertising 


agency, Armstrong 


Agency, Chicago, which also takes 
care of the magazine production 
work. 


Key to success . . One of the key 
factors in the growth and success 
of the publication results from the 
fact that an excellent mailing list 
always has been available. This is 
based on Union Special’s Kardex 
sales record system which is con- 
stantly kept up-to-date by the sales- 
men’s daily call reports. 

To celebrate its 25th anniversary 
last year, “The Needle’s Eye” put 
out a special 84-page edition in 
June. The special issue featured 
highlights of issues over the past 25 
years, and it included a four-page 
presentation made up of congratula- 
tory letters from leading men in 
the industry. 

Extra advertising space was made 
available for companies that had not 
been able to advertise before be- 
cause of space limitations. As a re- 
sult the special issue had about 15 
extra ad pages. 

With enthusiastic support 
from the entire industry, it appears 
that “The Needle’s Eye” will con- 
tinue in its role of a multi-purpose, 
multi-duty publication for: at least 
another 25 years. 


such 
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Automation has not yet found its way into adver— 
tising creation (Heaven forbid)! Where does copy 
come from—-good selling copy we mean? It's not 
dreamed up! It doesn't write itself!-—- 

but who should originate it? 











Good effective copy is the result of hard 
work. It comes from trips with salesmen, 
interviews with salesmen, customer interviews, 
in review of salesmen's reports, studies of 
sales records and research into buying influ-— 
ences, now called by the high sounding term of 
consumer motivation. Good copy takes into con- 
sideration competitive weaknesses and regional 
influences, and it, together with layout, 

is kept on a steady course by watching the in- 
dexes provided by the many readership studies. 













Here, at Russell T. Gray, Inc., George, we try 
to make the creative staff a part of the 
client's sales department. We intend to keep 
our contacts so close with both the sales 
department and the thinking of our clients' 
customers that copy guidance for selling 

is always in the right groove. 














The origination of copy should be the function 
of any agency. The advertiser that is not getting 
this service is not getting his money's worth. 
The copy staff at Russell T. Gray, Inc., expects 
to originate advertising themes and copy, and it 
will be based on sound research and a long record 
of selling experience and high readership 
ratings--and growing businesses. 










Remember, the reader sees only the copy 
and layout. Think it over, George. 








Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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A.c. WORN, INC. (Sy 


SUN SUPPLY CO. 


Sunisone.. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY CO. 


Sun Chemica Su 
rporation 


‘e 


WARWICK WAX CO., INC. 


How 26 satellites 


became one company 


# A couple of years ago, you'd 
have had to read the fine print to 
find out that A. C. Horn Co. was 
part of Sun Chemical Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

And the same thing would have 
held true for any other division of 
the parent company. 

But it’s not true any more. Now, 
you can look at any ad for any of 
Sun’s subsidiaries and see instantly 
that the subsidiary is part of Sun. 

The company has licked the fami- 
ly identity problem that came with 
diversification. And at the same 
time it has accrued to itself and 
preserved for its divisions the repu- 
tations the divisions earned indi- 
vidually. 
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26 subsidiaries . . This was ac- 
complished with a _ trade-mark 
change. Sun adopted a trade-mark 
universal for itself and all divisions, 
yet individualized for each division. 

It wasn’t an easy job. Sun has 26 
subsidiaries and divisions, making 
everything from printing ink to 
plastics. 

The divisions had used dozens of 
types of advertising layouts and 
dozens of different type 
Their letterheads and their sales- 
men’s calling cards bore no family 
resemblance from division to divi- 


styles. 


sion. The divisions’ product con- 
tainers were of many colors and 
designs. 

Sun’s advertising director, George 


e 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO. 


; GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CO. 


F. Finnie, went to work on the 
company’s trade-mark to develop 
something that would fit all the 
subsidiaries and their various activ- 
ities. 

For many years, Sun’s trade- 
mark had been a broken circle with 
the word “Sun” superimposed in 
script on an orange background. As 
the company acquired more divi- 
sions, says Mr. Finnie, “it was clear 
that the trade-mark was inadequate 
for the more flexible requirements 
of the new corporate group.” 


Sun’‘s sun shines for all .. “We 
decided, therefore, not to change 
our trade-mark, but to improve it, 
achieving a shift in emphasis and 

Yontinued on page 82 








why advertisers consistently invest more in 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


than any other publication in the 
pulp and paper field 


As would be expected, there is no single 
answer to PAPER TRADE JOURNAL’S leadership 
in number of ad pages, as shown in the chart 
above. PAPER TRADE JOURNAL has earned the 
confidence of advertisers because it— 


e enjoys a renewal rate that is the highest in 
its field—over 80% for the past 20 years—in 
spite of having the highest subscription price 


e covers all sections of the country, in fair 
proportion to the location of paper mills 


e carries the most “want ads” run by paper 
mill men. (These ads, often paid for by indi- 
viduals, reflect their first-hand appraisal of the 
best-read publication in their own plants.) 


e leads in mill readership, particularly among 
production executives 


e presents over 2,000 editorial pages per year, 
much of this original articles by outstanding 
authorities in the field 


e ranks highest with mill readers, according 
to reader surveys 


e provides ABC circulation statements 


e offers advertisers basic market data on the 
pulp and paper field, and in specific groups of 
products used extensively in the field 


So, naturally, advertisers invest more in 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL than in any other 
publication in the pulp and paper field. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


@ 


“the most useful paper”’ 
15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO © DENVER * HOUSTON © SEATTLE © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 
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RESEARCH 


TO SELL OULMEN 


because your advertisements, for the first time, are assured readership in a magazine 








that oilmen everywhere are reading from first to last page—literally from cover 


to cover. 


because your advertisements, for the first time. have a magazine that gives oilmen the 
all-segment petreleum information they want and need. 


because your advertisements now have a magazine whose success with oilmen makes it 
the most talked-about, the most imitated publication in the petroleum industry. 


because your advertisements will be read in an exciting medium whose usefulness and 
importance to oilmen has been clearly demonstrated—by the growth of its paid 

circulation; by the thousands of paid-for reprints of its articles: in its 
cceptance by important advertisers. 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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AYR-TRAP really saves money 


AVR TRAP os thee 








HORN-CRETE 


groin elevator restoration and remedial waterproofing 








Who's Horn?. . © 

tinctive new trade-mark (right) snows 
appeal without the strangeness of 
a wholly unfamiliar idea,’ said Mr. 
Finnie. 

So the basic orange circle and the 
familiar script “Sun” have been re- 
tained, and used in a variety of 
combinations to identify each of the 


company’s divisions according to 


the products which each division 
makes. 

Each division now has a distinc- 
tive design motif, which 
bined with the orange sun 
printed matter from publication 
advertising to salesmen’s calling 
cards. a 


is com- 
in all 





New book felis how to 
keep trade-marks safe 


The road from ‘‘Aspirin”’ to ‘‘aspirin’’ is 


paved with headaches, but you can avoid 


them if you follow this advice. 
= How to keep company’s 
valuable trade-mark from 
up in Webster’s dictionary as a com- 
mon household noun . . the property 
of anyone who cares to use it . . is 
the subject of “Trademark Man- 
agement . . A Guide for Business- 
men,” published by the United 
States Trademark Association. 
The result of three years of re- 
search by a volunteer committee of 
the association, the book is intended 
as a practical guide for top manage- 


your 
ending 


ment, advertising managers and 


others concerned with the manufac- 
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ture, advertising and distribution of 
a trade-marked product. It is pre- 
sented in non-technical language in 
answer to a need, according to the 
publishers, for a simple, comprehen- 
sive guide for business men in this 
very complex field. 

Of special interest to the industrial 
advertiser is the section on proper 
use of trade-marks, which warns of 
the pitfalls to be avoided in using 
trade-marks in printed advertising. 
Registration of a trade-mark is no 
surefire protection against its loss, 
the authors warn, since rights of 


ownership are based on the actual 
use the owner makes of it. 

In printed literature the mark 
should be consistently displayed ex- 
actly as registered, they point out. It 
should never be used as a descrip- 
tion of the product itself or as the 
basic word for referring to the prod- 
uct. It was in exactly this way that 
such once valuable trade-marks as 
“aspirin,” “escalator” and “cello- 
phane” became everyday words for 
describing, not a product brand 
name, but the actual object itself. 
Once this happens, the right of 
trade-mark ownership is lost for- 
ever. 

But the pitfalls do not end here. 
There is also the chance that the 
manufacturer may lose his trade- 
mark to those who resell his prod- 
uct. Interestingly enough, the risk 
here is even greater than the risk 
of losing the mark to unscrupulous 
competitors because often the mis- 
use is carried out in comparative 
innocence. 


Watch those dealers . . In sec- 
tions on the internal administration 
and policing of trademarks, the 
authors warn of the need for keep- 
ing complete records of a trade- 
mark’s history; preserving docu- 
mented proof that the mark is still 
in use; and informing copywriters, 
representatives and dealers of its 
proper use and display. 

More than 20 full-page illustra- 
tions supplement the text and range 
from correspondence 

circulated by 


cartoons to 
and advertisements 
large companies for the benefit of 
editors and a general public who 
would make “Band-Aid” the name 
for any small adhesive bandage or 
“Scotch” the name for any trans- 
parent adhesive tape. 

Members of the committee who 
authored the work are W. G. Reyn- 
olds, legal counsel, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; Edgar S. Bayol, 
press counsel, Coca-Cola Co.; Mar- 
cel Deschamps, Langner, Parry, 
Card & Langner; John L. Esterhai, 
assistant counsel, Philco Corp.; Nor- 
man St. Landau, assistant general 
counsel, Johnson & Johnson; Jack 
T. Redwine, attorney, Quaker Oats 
Co.; and Stewart W. Richards, of the 
law firm of Beer, Richards, Lane, 
Haller & Buttenwieser. * 
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ARE 
TOPS 


An odd item fo sell . . . bottoms. But don’t 
delude yourself. The bottoms of this story 


may be your own. 


By Robert W. Lear « Genera! Marketing 
Manager, Plumbing & Heating Division 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Pittsburgh* 


= I should like to tell you a 
fanciful little story—with a mar- 
keting moral, of course—about a 
company known as the Bottom Mfg. 
& Sales Corp. And, as they always 
say in stories like this, any resem- 
blance between your company and 
this Bottom outfit is coincidental. 
As you might expect, Bottom 
makes bottoms. Bottoms for every- 
thing—boats, bustles, barbecues, 
bottles, balloon baskets, baubles, 
beer barrels, and baby buggies. Their 
nationally known slogan is, natural- 
ly, “Bottoms Up,” and they hand 
out clever little souvenirs which 
say, “Our Bottoms Are Tops.” 
Bottomley Bottom, III, the dis- 
tinguished company president, felt 
he had reason to be proud of his 
corporate handiwork. He paid good 
dividends to his stockholders; his 
employes all said they had a won- 
derful time at the annual picnic; his 
banker friends were most cordial to 


*This is an address given at the Sales 


Executives Club of Pittsburgh. 














him; and, all in all, his future looked 
pretty secure in the bottom business. 
Old B.B. liked to lean back in his 
chair and look at a framed docu- 
ment on the wall, clearly labeled 
“The Bottom Creed.” The Creed 
made eight points: 
1. We have the best bottom on the 
market. 


2. We have a strong, consistent 
distribution policy. 
3. We have a fair, firm price policy. 
We have dealer loyalty. 
We believe in sales training. 
We believe in market research. 
We believe in long-range plan- 
ning. 
8. We believe in national advertis- 
ing. 

“They’re all true,” mused Mr. B., 
as he gazed rapturously at his Creed 
for the ten thousandth time. “You 
can bet your bottom dollar on that!” 


Suddenly, the glass frame 
cracked; pieces of glass fell to the 
floor; and a big gash appeared right 
down the front of “The Creed.” 
thought Mr. 
B. “I don’t believe in omens, These 
beliefs will stand as solid as the 
bottom rock of Gibraltar, however 
cynically I examine them.” (It did 
not occur to Mr. B. that the bottom 
rock of Gibraltar is surely all wet.) 
Slowly, he began to run down 
each item, examining it critically 
and skeptically. Let’s listen in. 


“Pure coincidence,” 


1. “We have the best bottom on the 
market. We’ve always had a beauti- 
ful bunch of bottoms. Why, when 
we brought out our pre-fab model, 
everybody said it was a hot bottom. 
That was in 1948, or I guess 1947. 
Come to think of it, that is eight 
years ago. And maybe it was a little 
bit like the model our competitor 
put out the year before. And most of 
bottoms haven’t been 
touched for a long time. Further- 
more, it may be that we shouldn't 
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Pipeline to 
Purchasers. 


Have you a sales story for the electric power industry? It.is now a 
$4 billion yearly market. 


Do you know who buys your product in this industry? In most com- 
panies buying is influenced by a group of key men. Your big problem is 
to keep your sales story constantly in front of the right group. 


Electric Light and Power is a direct “pipeline” to the important pur- 
chasers in this multi-billion dollar market. It reaches the key men in 
every leading electric power company in the nation. 


For example, look at the titles of the men in the Arkansas Power and 
Light Company who are now receiving this magazine. These are the 
men who influence the purchase of products like yours. Studies show 
that they pass along their personal copies to more than five members 
of their departments, on the average. 


With Electric Light and Power you get this same kind of penetrating 
coverage in every leading electric utility in the country. Your sales 
story gets to the men who make the buying decisions. 


Ask one of our representatives to show you how and why Electric Light 
and Power can help you increase your sales in this growing market. The 
Haywood Publishing Company, 22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ane 
POWER + 





ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY 


SALES OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


22 E. Huron Street 130 East 56th Street 
WHitehall 4-0868 PLaza 1-1863 
Walter J. Stevens W. A. Clabault 


G. E. Williams B. H. Dutton 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO WEST COAST 

1836 Euclid Avenue McDONALD-THOMPSON 
PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco Seattle 
Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles Dallas 
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This is Arkansas Power & Light Company’s Harvey C. Couch steam-electric station o Seca ak ae , ™ 
near Stamps, Arkansas. Capacity of this station recently was expanded from 34,000 be po oo ee oan Fe Mey “a ggpronir ro 
to 169,000 kilowatts at a cost of approximately $13,000,000. The company’s Cecil all, for this company, and for any other leading 
S. Lynch steam-electric station near Little Rock also was expanded by 135,000 electric utility you care to name. 

kilowatts. These two expansions added 270,000 kilowatts to AP&L’s generating 

facilities during 1954. 

The company serves approximately two-thirds of the geographic area of Arkansas. 

It supplies electric power to more than 239,000 domestic consumers in addition to 

industrial and commercial users. 

Arkansas Power & Light Company has spent over $200,000,000 for new generating, 

transmission and distribution facilities since 1946. The company has budgeted ap- 

proximately $17,200,000 for expansion and improvements in 1955. 
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have substituted plastic for stain- 
less steel in those fastenings, and 
maybe those complaints about our 
cheaper packing have some justifi- 
cation.” 

So, Mr. Bottom made a note: 
“Look into our product develop- 
ment program. How does our prod- 
uct really stack up?” 


2. “We have a strong, consistent 
distribution policy. That’s one of the 
foundations of our success. I'll grant 
that we had to set up a different deal 
for the West Coast, and, yes, I guess 
we just did the same thing in the 
Deep South. Of course, we’ve had to 
make a number of exceptions in the 
big metropolitan areas and in some 
of the rural regions and in a few 
cities where ‘competitive conditions’ 
are unusual—and then we have our 
‘house accounts’—but . . .” 

Mr. B. didn’t need to finish this 
thought. He wrote down, “Do we 
have a written distribution policy? 
How long will it take us to clean up 
enough so that we can write this 
out?” 


3. “We have a fair, firm price policy. 
This should be easy; our prices are 
printed right on the sheet for every- 
one to see. The only time we shade 
them is when a competitor has done 
so first and we have to meet him. 
That’s why we had that crazy bunch 
of rock-bottom deals last spring 
that went 20 - 74% -5-5-5-5- 
20—most untypical. We occasionally 
have special seasonal discounts and 
a few quantity and drop shipment 
deals.” 

So, Mr. Bottom wrote, “Get to the 
bottom of our pricing policy. How 
much did we discount our sheet 
prices over the past few months? 
What’s the trend? Was it worth it?” 


4. “We have dealer loyalty. That’s 
where our business comes from— 
our dealers-—the men who know 
their bottoms. They like us, and we 
like them. I have personally seen 
a lot of good bottom dealers lately. 
For instance, when our Boston sales 
manager drove me and Mrs. Bottom 
to the Cape, we stopped off and saw 
a couple of swell dealers. Could 
they have been unusually good ones? 
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Don’t we have them everywhere? 
One of our stockholders did say 
that he had a tough time trying to 
buy our bottoms, and I must admit 
that many of our dealers seem to 
be pushing competitive brands.” 

Next note, “How many of our 
dealers have our sign up, are listed 
in the telephone directory with us, 
and what per cent put up our last 
campaign display? What are we 
doing in the way of dealer develop- 
ment? Are we giving our dealers 
what they need?” 


5. “We believe in sales training. 
Sure, we do. Why I just approved 
the use of that old room over the 
spare parts crib for a classroom for 
our new trainees. Besides, our men 
are trained on the firing line, where 
they do or die. I think we're getting 
and keeping good men; I think we're 
training our distributor salesmen 
and dealers; I think we're giving 
them the material they need to sell 
with. But I’m not sure. As a matter 
of fact, 'm not sure at all. I wonder 
whether we just thought about it 
and never put a full program into 
action.” 

Note No. 5 read, “What is our 
sales training program for our men, 
distributors, and dealers? What is 
our salesman turnover record? How 
do our men stack up against the 
competition? How does our sales 
training budget compare with sim- 
ilar companies? Do we have pro- 
fessional trainers running our pro- 


gram?” 


6. “We believe in market research. 
I like to get a good feel of the bot- 
tom market before making a move. 
If there’s any criticism here, it’s 
probably that we move too slowly, 
rather than too fast. And if there’s 
one place I’ve got a lot of figures, 
it’s here. I guess we get by okay on 
market research.” 

Just then, another piece of glass 
fell out of the frame. Worst of all, it 
was the bottom piece. 

“All right, ali right, I'll recon- 
sider. Could it be that we’re all sta- 
tistics and no common sense inter- 
pretation? Are all of our analyses 
looking backward at past happen- 
ings rather than gaging future 
trends? And do we put together a 
lot of second-hand gossip instead of 
getting our facts straight from the 


source? Maybe I was a little biased 
on my last survey, when I asked my 
wife, my two next-door neighbors, 
and my mother-in-law what they 
thought—and found that 75% agreed 
with me. (Guess who didn’t!)” 
Here we go again. “Do our mar- 
keting research activities realisti- 
cally forecast sales? Are we double- 
checking results? Are we comparing 
sales vs. sales, or sales vs. poten- 
tial? Are we getting sound advice 
and guidance to help us in making 
sales decisions? Discuss this with 
our marketing research manager.” 


7. “We believe in long-range plan- 
ning. Our company is 87 years old, 
so we must believe in long-range 
planning. That’s why we have quotas 
and budgets. You don’t think we 
are able to borrow money from 
banks without it, do you?” 

“Maybe, though, long-range isn’t 
the best word. Our budgets are for 
a full year, and that might not be 
far enough ahead. And we're plan- 
ning more on sales than we are on 
future expense considerations. 

“There are a lot of things hap- 
pening in our business that I’m con- 
cerned about. Like some of the top 
manufacturers getting into bottoms. 
And the big Titanic Equipment Co. 
merging with one of my competitors. 
And that article in Business Week 


Continued on page 90 














Proud papa . . Maintenance manual 
n Reliance Electric & Engineering Co.'s 
: wr stems has amusing 
(above), is filled 
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No matter which you use... 
EVERY 








lifetime! 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-I1 inch 
lenses. 














Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, 
in appearance and price—but Viewlex 
has something extra! Rigidly controlled 
standards of QUALITY carried through 
every step of manufacturing assure pro- 
jectors that are trouble free and a 
delight in operation. VIEWLEX QUALITY 
CONTROL is a precious property—it is 
the real reason why Viewlex guaran- 
tees every Viewlex projector for a 


V-2€ = V-22C -V¥-25C ) 


é VIEWMATIC 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays: standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16" 
—two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33'/3, 45, or 
78 r.p.m. Model WR— 
4" x 6" detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD— 
6" x 9" detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 













Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 x 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
remote control push-button 
or automatic timer. Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed. For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions, 








V-4$ — V-44S } 


For single-frame_filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled, 
2", 3", 5" and 7" focal- 
length lenses available. 















ian. 
































VIEWTAPE 


Hi-Fi sound and picture. 
Easy to record. Easy to edit. 
Fast wind and rewind. | full 
hour on every 5" reel. Per- 
fect for schools, churches 
and industry. Accommo- 
dates any Viewlex Projector. 





















STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm film- 
strip advance mechanism. 
Hand-held push-button. Al- 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors (il- 
lustrated here with V-25C). 











Write Dept.mM-S5 for colorful illustrated literature. 


“Change-O-Matic” Automatic slide 4 Uy 
x ARD 
changer accommodates paper, glass, ) ‘yplote INC. 35-01 QUEENS BOULEV 
Li 





metal, or tape slides intermixed. AONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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2 000,000 who? 


Good customers. The TIME-family incomeismore than double 
the U.S. average. TIME readers habitually buy more for them- 
selves and their homes—can easily swing several major pur- 
chases at once. ‘ 


CR eH EHO er ewe ee eeeeeee 


Influential people. Again and 
again the most important peo- 
ple in America— presidents of 
colleges, government officials, 
leaders of business, medicine, 
vote TIME ‘‘the 
Most Important Magazine in 
America.” 


the press 


eeeeeseeceee sree ese et estes 


Good citizens. The responsible, articulate men and women 
who read TIME are active in community, business and social 
groups—and a great many of them hold public office. 


COOP EHEEHHETE HEH COE eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 
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Travelers. TIME readers want to go and see for themselves 
the people and places they read about each week in their 
favorite magazine. They have the kind of positions that call 
for frequent business trips . . . the time and money to take 
vacation trips whenever and wherever they choose 


»-..to reach the big top of your 





TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine has just 
passed a milestone—an all-TIME circulation 
high of 2,000,000. 

But TIME’s success as an advertising medium 
rests today, as it always has, on more than 


tive customers—incomes, influence, habits and 


standards of living. 


So the key question to ask about TIME’s big 


new 2,000,000 is what sort of people . . 


000 who? 


. 2,000,- 


mere numbers of readers. The wise advertiser All in all, they are the kind of people you 


does not just count noses; he counts prospec- want to sell. They are... 


Investors. A majority of TIME families own government 
bonds, and a great percentage own corporate stocks. 


Industrial buyers. The majority of TIME family heads are key 
men in business, government and the professions—men who 
make the decisions on multimillions of dollars’ worth of in- 
dustrial purchases every year. 


oes tte eeresnen eee SP 


Tomorrow’s leaders. College seniors—prime targets of com- 
pany recruiting programs—vote TIME their first-choice maga- 
zine. And more than half of all college students read TIMI 
regularly. 


People interested in new ideas. TIME attracts people with 
a greater-than-average interest in news and new ideas—the 


ee 


kind of people who are first to try new foods, new machines, 


new services... and first to sell them to others. 


market=-<now 2,000,000 
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about the possibility of integral tops 
and bottoms molded from fiber- 
glass. 

“Hmmm.” Another note. “Set up 
five-year forecast for 
penses, and facilities utilization. Ask 
for prediction of future buying 
techniques. Are purchasing concen- 
trations developing? Are any major 
markets changing basically in size 
or nature?” 


sales, ex- 


8. “We believe in national advertis- 
ing. From the size of our advertising 
budgets, I'd say that we definitely 
believe in national advertising. But 
I guess it’s more important to ask, 
do we think of advertising as an ex- 
pense or as a way to develop 
sales. 

“That campaign last year against 
false bottoms might be a case in 
point. We ran an opening ad in the 
Post and sent reprints of it to all of 
our dealers. Is it wrong if we fol- 
lowed it up with only a few 1/9 
page ads, and then canceled out 
when our budget got tight? 

“Our ads in the business press 
have shown the covers of all the big 
publications we’re in. The way they 
were fanned out, you could hardly 
tell that some of the bulk came from 
the Sidewalk Superintendent, the 
Southern Maryland Turkey Grower, 
and the Spinning Wheel Collectors 
Annual, as well as the 3rd Baptist 
Church 


So what? “In next year’s adver- 


dance program. 
tising budget, see whether over-all 
sales objectives are being met. Is 
the total bottom market being de- 
veloped? Are we making headway 
in consumer brand preference? Are 
we telling a clear, believable story, 
or has our agency simply found out 
what my wife and I like in the way 
of ads? How do we rate in reader- 
ship? Have we prejudiced media se- 
lection? What is the relation between 
our advertising expense to sales and 
that of the industry?” 

Mr. Bottom finished making his 
notes, and then carefully picked the 
broken glass from the floor and put 
it in the wastebasket. He looked 
thoughtfully at the torn Creed 

“Perhaps I’ve been lulled to sleep 


by a few pretty words and some 


fairly good sales figures in the past 
few years. Perhaps it’s time to get 
down to the bottom of things and 
re-appraise our fundamentals. Per- 
haps I have influenced our decisions 
too much because of my personal 
opinions and my personal contacts. 


“I think I'll spend quite a bit of 
time in reviewing these notes and 
in planning my conferences. 

“And I’m not going to get new 
glass for that frame until I can say 
with confidence, ‘Our Bottoms Are 


Tops. & 





Tale of a sale 


Old mailers never die 
-- they just 


By E. T. Jones 


Administ t 
AQM1 sira 


® Promotion pieces live longer than 
you think. 

I know personally of one at the 
comparatively ancient age of two 
years that pulled a customer. I 
know because I was the customer. 

It happened this way. The Engi- 
neering Products Division of RCA 
was getting ready for an important 
meeting of top personnel. We had 
had a successful year and wanted to 
keep production and sales up. 

We adopted a “railroad” theme 
for the with the slogan, 
“Keep it rolling.” To carry out the 
theme we wanted to get’ 450 minia- 


meeting, 


ture railroad locomotives to distrib- 
ute to everyone at the meeting. 
We didn’t know where to get such 
things so we dug through the files 
and came across a promotion piece 
from National Products, Chicago. It 
had been in the file at least two 
years. 
The 
trated the product miniatures which 
National other 
companies for use as 


piece described and _ illus- 
manufactures for 
promotion 
pieces. One of the pieces was an ash 
tray with a miniature locomotive 
mounted on it. 

The engine was equipped with 
a cigaret lighter, which we didn’t 
want. We didn’t want the ash tray 
either. So when we 
National, we asked if 


locomotive 


contacted 
they could 


make the without the 


sell away 


ash tray and lighter. They could and 
did. And we got our 450 miniature 
engines for the big meeting. 

And National got a sale out of 
a promotion piece that, according 
to most people’s calculations, should 
have been dead and buried long 
since. * 


“KNOW-HOW a for your specific need 
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lustration of 
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Selling construction products? 
Let this man spot the buyers for you 


@@e@ ®@ 


Ask certain big manufacturers 
in Milwaukee and Peoria about 
Ralph L. Johnson. They'll say, 
“He’s one of the top distributors 
in the country.” Or, “He knows 
the New York-Connecticut market 
like the palm of his hand.” 

He is also one of 104 local dis- 
tributors who hand-pick Construc- 
tion Equipment circulation. How? 
Let Ralph tell it: 

“Our 31 salesmen cover hun- 
dreds of firms which use construc- 
tion products. They find out which 
men in each firm decide brand pur- 
chases. These key buyers receive 
Construction Equipment with our 
compliments. We pay the costs.” 


“Time and again I’ve seen how 
Construction Equipment helps us 
sell. It gets to the right people— 
and tells them what they want to 
know about practical work tips 
and new products.” 


Construction Equipment’s 104 
distributors blanket the North 
American construction market. 
They can direct your advertising 
to 57,000 buyers of equipment, 
materials and supplies. 


Many of our 350 advertisers sell 
through distributors. Some sell di- 
rect. But they all agree: there’s no 
circulation “waste” in a magazine 
paid for by local market experts. 


@®@eeeesee @ 


Distributor Ralph L. Johnson 
shows tractor to sales prospects. 
His firm, H. O. Penn Machinery, 
operates five sales centers around 
Greater New York. Diversified 
lines include power shovels, ce- 
ment bins, wire rope. 
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Construction 
Equipment 


205 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 

















Why ad composition 
costs too much 


If at any time you put your pencil on ad copy, 


By A. Raymond Hopper 


s You can take it as a fair starting 
point that type composition does not 
cost too much , . . for the work done. 
It is a pretty standardized operation, 
and competition generally keeps 
charges in reasonable line. The buy- 
er certainly does not deliberately 
set out to run costs up... and the 
typographer shivers as he sees them 
soar, because he knows it is a sign 
of trouble ahead, and 
trouble for which he is not to blame. 

Now, if that statement leaves you 
wondering how much stock I own 
in some composition shop, let me 


usually 


say at once that I’ve always been on 
the buying, not the selling, side, 
and my following comments stem 
from nearly 40 years of laying out, 
specifying, buying and loving typog- 
raphy as advertising manager, spe- 
cialist in the graphic arts, once head 
of my own advertising agency, and 
copy chief of more than one much 
larger agency. Seldom have I seen 
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it will pay you to read this article 


the typographer who was properly 
unable to justify his charges, when 
the successive proofs of a job have 
been laid on the table. 

Rarely is there dispute over orig- 
Whatever 


question arises almost always is oc- 


inal composition costs. 
casioned by subsequent operations, 
the cost of which is itemized on the 
typographer’s bill under the head- 
ing of “author’s alterations.’ And 
inevitably these include work done 
to correct errors that often are 
caused by careless, faulty, or ambig- 


uous instructions 


Who means what? . . One of the 
most prolific producers of aa’s, 
strangely enough, is proofreader’s 
marks. Theoretically, these are in- 
tended merely to point out neces- 
sary corrections or deviations from 
the ideal inherent in any hand-made 
production. They should be, and of- 
ten are, minor and infrequent be- 
tween buying and selling workmen 
who are supposed to be experienced 





and capable professional craftsmen. 

But, when a symbol made by one 
does not mean the same thing to the 
other, some one is in for trouble. 
Odd as it may seem, this most 
logically can be expected to be the 
fault of the hurried and_ harried 
compositor. In practice, more us- 
ually the shoe is on the other foot. 

However, some years ago, I stopped 
in at a certain printer’s to see the 
boss. He wasn’t in; so, while wait- 
ing, I got chatting with the comp. 
Finally, he said, showing me a sheet 
of copy, “Here’s 
against. This customer’s copy had 


what we're up 


these words underlined. I set it that 
way, and now he’s mad. He writes 
on the margin. “You damn fool, don’t 
you know an underline means to 
set in italics?’ Gee, I’m only a comp, 


not a mind reader.” 


Dump proofreader’s marks .. 
I wondered where he had learned 
his craft. Apparently, indeed, he 
hadn’t learned it in that respect. I 
know that’s a pretty extreme exam- 
ple, but over many years I have 
discarded the use of one proofread- 
er’s mark after another, in favor of 
English, just 


less sad ex- 


plain, unmistakable 
because of more or 
periences. And don’t tell me I dealt 
with “cheap” or non-union shops! 

About all I have stuck to are the 
accepted underlinings for caps, s.c., 


ntinued on page 96 





How to turn Advertisin 
into Marketing . 


There are two ways to approach an advertising 


problem, as we see it. 
One is to look at it as an advertising problem. 


The other is to assume that basically there isn’t 
any such thing as an advertising problem —only 
marketing problems, some of which can be solved 


by advertising. 


7 ° ° . 
We believe in the marketing approach to adver- 
tising. In simplest terms, we want to know where we 
are going. Or more specifically, we want to know 


where our clients want to go. 


We believe that sales (the ultimate goal) depend 
on an integrated marketing program, @f which ad ver- 
tising is only one, although a very important, element. 
Others are sales organization and training, pricing 
and profitability, distribution channels, potentials, 


and so On, 


Advertising, to have a full chance to succeed, must 
be related to these other elements. Good advertising 
must always be based on marketing facts and market- 


ing objectives. i 


This approach is so simple and so basic that some- 
times it seems hardly worth so much underlining. But 
we defy anyone to sit down and write really suc- 
cessful advertising without knowing what it’s sup- 


posed to do. 

Is it supposed to overcome price resistance? 

Is it supposed to establish the advertiser’s tech- 
nical competence in a technical field? 

Is it supposed to identify the advertiser and his 
dealers as good people to do business with? 

Is it supposed to attract better dealers to the 
advertiser's product? 

In short, we want to know what and where we 
should apply our creative abilities to help our clients 
reach their marketing objectives. 

We want the facts, first. Advertising comes after- 
ward and it’s better advertising because it’s based 


on tacts. 


We contend that our marketing approac h produces 


successtul advertising for any produc $; 


What we don’t know about a spec ific product, we 


can find out quickly. 


What we do know about selling, about selling 
appeals, about integrated advertising programs at all 
levels of durable goods selling, has convinced us that 
the principle ot creating good advertising 1S 


unchanging: 


Know what you are trying lo accomplish. 


areteller: Kickard, 
(Gebhard and Red, Inc: 


A DVR RF 8 Si N-G 


CHICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES. _IN« 


MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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“key buyer” in the 


Which man is the 








Three men—not one—are responsible for selecting 
and buying the equipment and supplies used in 
electrical construction and maintenance work. 
They are... 

THE CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEER. Men like EL. C. & M. subscriber Lloyd 
Van Dermark, who designs electrical systems . . . 
THE ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR. Men 
like EL. C. & M. subscriber J. A. Lovelace, who 
installs electrical systems. . . 


THE PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 
Men like EL. C. & M. subscriber Leon England, 
who operates and maintains electrical systems. 


Consultant, contractor and plant engineer plan 


together, work together as teams in all important 
electrical construction and modernization. The 
selection of electrical products they use is the 
combined best judgment of all three. 


Nearly 32,000 of these men in all sections of the 
country are paid subscribers to ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 
They study the editorial content for practical, 
tested data on new electrical techniques which 
help them keep on top of their jobs. ‘They rely on 
the advertisements for product facts to guide their 
selection of electrical equipment and supplies. 
Only one magazine combines these three essential 
buying groups in its readership—ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE! 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 
Lloyd Van Dermark is chief electrical engi- 
neer of Schmidt Garden & Erikson, Chicago. 
Of EL. C. & M., he says, “your articles de- 
scribing various outstanding electrical in- 
stallations are very valuable. These articles 
are my best way to keep in touch with good 
design practices on all types of buildings 
all over the country.” 


PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 

Leon England is chief electrician of the 
Dodge plant of the Link-Belt Company in 
Indianapolis. Engiand says, ‘Your ELEC- 
TRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE magazine keeps me up to date on 
all new equipment. It's very helpful on new 
technical developments, and the ‘Questions 
on the Code’ section is interesting and most 
useful.” 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: 


J. A. Lovelace, project manager of Bertke 
Electric Co., Inc., Cincinnati, says, ‘We're 
always seeking information that will en- 
able us to save labor and material cost. We 
find your magazine very helpful in that the 
many articles on new tools and methods of 
installation sometimes help us save much 
of our labor cost. And, of course, we're al- 
ways interested in new estimating methods." 


ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
orm ome reresssanorunsicn AND MAINTENANCE 





AD COMPOSITION .. 


continued from p. 92 


ital., bold face (and all of those I 
support by the abbreviations plainly 
written on the margin), the trans- 
position mark, x for broken letters 
(and I’ve often been asked what 
those x’s meant!), and the custom- 
ary mark to take something out. But 
that last one I take especial pains 
to make correctly, because other- 
wise it can be a headache, believe 
it or not. 

You cannot expect to economize 
on composition expense by saving 
yourself the infinitesimals of time, 
but most likely causing the compos- 
itor vastly greater loss of time, if 
not actually to make costly errors 
that will require a further proof. 


If he errs, you pay .. A still 
worse and extremely prolific cause 
of errors is the habit of circling a 
word or character, drawing a line 
from it right through the text to a 
free space (if any) in the margin, 
and there an ambiguous 
proofreader’s mark or other instruc- 


placing 


tion. Often such proofs are criss- 


crossed with lines and _ balloons, 
notes written up-and-down, diag- 
onally, upside down, or scratched 
out and re-written. They look as if 
a kitten, playing with a ball of yarn, 
got it thoroughly tangled up in the 
Little 


misses or 


type form. wonder if the 


comp misunderstands 
something. And if he does, you pay 
the bill ... as, of course, you 
should. 

There’s another way, so much 


Make a 


short line in the text beneath the 


better ... and cheaper. 


character or word to be corrected, 
and in the margin directly horizon- 
tal from it place your proofreader’s 
mark or instruction in English. If 
more than one change occurs in ; 
given line, put your marginal notes 
beside each other, divided by a sep- 
aratrix (/). Taking time to be par- 
ticular isn’t prissy; it is cutting down 
your aa costs. 

Never send a handwritten or car- 
bon copy sheet to be set from. Few 
people's handwriting is less than 
notorious, and carbons will smudge 
Also, be sure to number successive 


pages serially. Wherever you can 
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see more than one way to interpret 
your instructions, take time to clari- 
fy them. This is no time or place 
to cut corners, even if the clock 
stands at or near quitting time. 

If paragraphs are to be indented, 
don’t confuse ems and picas. You’d 
be surprised at how many specifiers 
do. As a measurement, a pica is 
always a length of 1/6 of an inch; 
and em is a square of whatever 
type-size is being set. If that is 
8-pt. type, for example, an em-in- 
dented paragraph will set back 8 
points, a pica indent 12 points (only 
50% more!). Specify what you 
mean, and the comp will do it right 
the first time. That’s what he is 
trained to do. 

Be sure your instructions on the 
copy accord with your layout. If 
each is a different or incompatible 
direction, how can the comp know 
which to follow without taking time 
to phone and ask you (an addition 
to the hour-charge against the 
job)? 


Try tweezers, yourself. . If your 
text is to be machine-set, and you 
specify, say, “10-pt. on 13,” and later 
you or some helpful account execu- 
tive or the client wants less lead- 
ing, the only solution is a complete 
re-setting (at extra expense, natur- 
ally, to cover the extra work). Even 
though you play safer, and specify 
“10-pt. leaded 3 pts.,” and later 
change this on the proof, the comp 
must get out his little tweezers, pull 


Heney 
“After the hard time we gave him on these 
proofs, he sure was goodhearted about it.” 


out each lead and insert another 
to suit your new idea. And if you 
think that takes no time, or doesn’t 
risk pi-ing some previously correct 
words or lines, you ought to get 
your own hand on the tweezers 
and try it some time. 

Be chary about multiplying the 
number of type faces used in any 
piece of composition. Besides often 
achieving a specimen-book hodge- 
podge of display, every different face 
or size of type compels the comp 
to stalk to the stand in the shop 
where that font is and in many in- 
stances carry it back to his own 
alley to be set from. 

When I began working with type, 
the only copy-fitting system known 
was a table of “words-per-square- 
inch” for body Since the 
figures we had to memorize made 
between different 
type faces, they inevitably 
more often wrong than right. But 
this is the second half of the 20th 
Century. Word count is old-hat 
now. I believe I created (in 1921) 
the first published copy-fitting gage 
based on character count, but there 
are many good ones available now, 


sizes. 


no distinction 
were 


and it’s a careless and unwise buyer 
of composition who fails to cast up 
his copy accurately . . . well, as ac- 
curately as the compositor can. Just 
marking copy “10-pt. Garamond to 
fill” is not saving you, but costing 
you, coin. Your copy-fitting system 
is quicker and surer (whatever the 
comp or anyone else tells you) than 
his trial-and-error methods. If you 
don’t believe that, ask one to show 
you how he does it. 


It won't take time . . Observation 
of the points I have mentioned will 
not take even the busiest specifier 
appreciably more time . . . far less 
time, indeed, than might have to be 


spent going over a second and third 
proof. It will not ever completely 
the human 


eliminate aa charges, 
mind being as fickle as it often is in 
the advertising business. But it will 
reduce them nearly to the point 
justified by the exigencies of a 
creative craft, and unjustified cor- 
rections are an intolerable burden 
on time and expense, and what I 
should consider much more impor- 
tant, on one’s own pride of crafts- 


manship. s 
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Cutting Tools 
# Of Pcs. 
$109,680.70" 


89,112.32 
55,152.32 
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29,677 
22,030 
16,948 
19,25 
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Simple sales message . . Mimeographed re; 


1 distributor's salesmen tc 


impress customers 


Can your distributor 


use this sales aid? 


By Louis H. Brendel Merchandising Director 


He can specialize in 24-hour 
emergency service. But he can’t 
stock everything. What does he 
do to counteract ‘We don’t have 
it’? 


= What does your distributor do 
when a customer phones an order 
only to learn it isn’t in stock? 
Often, even for a distributor who 
carries a large, broad inventory, it 
is difficult to have absolutely every 
item on hand at any time. If the 
customer is unlucky in this way 
once—and particularly if this kind 
of frustration happens more than 
once—he is likely to decide that 
your distributor isn’t carrying ade- 
quate stock and he is likely to look 
for another distributor with a com- 
petitive line to satisfy his needs. 
What does your distributor do to 
convince him to stick around? 


James 


Prove it . . One way is to show the 
customer 
large and broad the inventory really 


conclusively just how 


is. 

The average industrial distributor 
is, in reality, a department store of 
industrial products carrying a stock 
than $300,000. These 
products include abrasives, mate- 
rials-handling 
transmission equipment, cutting 


worth more 


equipment, power 


tools, portable power tools, hand 
and precision tools, machine tools, 
pipe, valves and fittings, and hun- 
dreds of other items commonly used 
in industrial plants. 

Squier, Schilling & Skiff, a pro- 
gressive Newark, N. J., distributor, 
takes pains to show its customers 
how broad this inventory is at its 
shop. This is done through the smart 
use of a small mimeographed report 
(pictured above). With this, the 
distributor establishes the fact that 


his stock of products really “is 
locally available.” 

As you can see from the inventory 
of number of pieces carried in his 
warehouse, this distributor is truly 
a local stock for industry. The value 
of each line that he carries and- the 
number of individual 
clearly listed. For example, in the 
“Cutting Tools” column, Cleveland 
Drills (Clev.) 
investment of roughly $89,000 and 


pieces are 


Twist represent an 
amount to 108,000 pieces 

Under “Abrasives,” the Norton 
and Behr-Manning lines amount to 
$59,000 and total 104,000 pieces. 

It all adds up to the fact that this 
particular distributor is ‘carrying 
$977,000 worth of stock or 1,326,896 
individual pieces for the convenience 
of his customers and prospects. And 
report takes 


this direct inventory 


this information to his prospects. 


Just tell them . . Howard Begg, 
general manager of SS&S, has this 
to say about this extremely simple, 
yet effective, way of proving that a 
carrying a 


distributor is actually 


local stock: “This inventory is our 


biggest sales asset. Every one of 


our salesmen carries this list in 


order to convince buyers of the 
availability of our products.” 

Unquestionably, effective sales 
aids of this kind have played an im- 
portant part in this distributor's 75% 
sales increase in eight years. 

It just 
obvious way to convince prospects 
stock for 


their convenience is to quietly tell 


proves again that the 
that you are carrying a 


them and prove it * 





Who else but these 
ALO McGraw- Hill 
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test the readership of 


your CPI* advertising? | 


























! . . . . 
“I< Where in the Chemical Process Industries can an advertiser evaluate new copy and illustration 


techniques? Where in this $41-billion-a-year spending industry can a seller see how he stacks 
up against competition...show management just how hard his ads are working? Where but 
in Chemical Engineering and Chemical Week do you get the advertising research facilities of 
Starch and Readex...the sound, unbiased ad-appraisal which offers you a proven approach 


to higher readership and new. business. 


First, Chemical Engineering led the way for CPI business papers with four Starch-surveyed 
issues in '55 and continues its successful program this year. Now Chemical Week joins its 
companion publication to provide eight Readex-measured issues for chemical process marketers. 
Together, a complete readership research service to upgrade the pulling power of your adver- 


tising to both CPI production and management. 


Look at the Starch and Readex survey dates listed on this page. They represent two more good 
reasons why Chemical Engineering and Chemical Week offer you the strongest dual-paper com- 


bination in the field. 


1956 READEX ISSUES 





February 25 February 4 

1956 STARCH ISSUES March 17 February 25 
Published Closin April 7 March 17 

ee viCSing April 28 April 7 
January Dec. 1 May 19 April 28 
April March 1 June 9 VEN be) 
July June 1 June 30 June 9 
October Sept. 1 July 21 June 30 
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What's the 
The “horizontal” book beats 


Significan CS 3 out of 4 top “verticals” 
’ ‘shi 
of the The readership study 


Conducted by a nationally-recognized manufac- 

turer* of electrical insulation materials among his 

own customers and prospects as compiled by the 

SU rvey sales staff. Purpose? To discover which publica- 
The survey results: 


tions the readers themselves considered important 
ae CMT | C b in théir work in this completely “vertical” market. 
Of all the publications named, only five received 
EN S | N mieipd N SS 40 or more mentions, The results were tabulated 
by the manufacturer as follows: 
Publication Total Mentions 
0d id n ° t Electrical Design Book “A 81 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 60 
Electrical Design Book ““B’”’ 47 


Electrical Design Book “C”’ 44 
Electrical Design Book “‘D”’ 43 





The significance: 


Of these top five publications, all but ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING are so-called “vertical” books, 
edited for specific fields, Only ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING is edited for and distributed 
throughout all the electrical industries from man- 
ufacturing and communications to utilities, petro- 
Jeum and metalworking. 


An analysis of the 60 ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEERING mentions proves the dominance of its 
design readership: 


Administration 1 Maintenance 1 
Production 10 Purchasing 1 
Product Design 45 Sales 2 


And ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING delivers 
this design audience at low cost: 

Cost per 
Publication Total Mentions Mention 
Electrical Design Book ““A”’ 81 $ 5.19 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 60 5.83 
Electrical Design Book ‘“B”’ 47 10.00 
Electrical Design Book ““C’’ 44 10.90 
Electrical Design Book ‘‘D’’ 43 12.09 


Your ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING represen- 
tative will be glad to show you all the details of 
this study. Why not call him today? 


“Name on request 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


= E 3 F eG R | oo /\ & PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


a N G | N = a FR | N GS OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


500 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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‘IT’S DYNAMIC’ 





Stop fighting on SIC 
and start using it, 
Hurt urges admen 


® BosTON—The government's 
Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) should “be lifted out of the 
realm of caterwauling and put on 
the high plane that it deserves,” 
says a business paper sales man- 
ager. 

SIC should be put on that high 
plane “because of its many uses to 
marketing, sales and advertising,” 
sales manager C. A. Hurt of Tooling 
& Production, Cleveland, told a 
meeting of the Eastern New Eng- 
land chapter of the NIAA. 


Coordinators .. M 
Institute’s project 10 me 
industrial adverising 

E. Bachelder; F 


Dept., Genera 


Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





National headquarters 
David F. Beard, 


John C. Freeman 


niaa news 


He said it is “surprising” that so 
many marketing men know so little 
of the SIC. 

It is surprising, also, he said that 
a controversy over this “wonderful 
tool” has arisen that “can easily 
become as costly, as wasteful and as 
absurd as the long and bitter argu- 
ment among publishers over paid- 
versus-free circulation.” 

Mr. Hurt told how the SIC works 
—how the government’s numerical 
designations cover everything from 
major industry groups down through 
specialized products. 

He said the SIC’s industrial group- 
ings “are not static but are dy- 
namic,” and in fact are now being re- 
classified to cover changes that have 
taken place in recent years. 


He urged industrial companies to 


ee 


classify customers and prospects ac- 
cording to the SIC, so the system 
can help them solve such problems 
as: 

e Establishing sales territories. 

@ Finding new markets for old 
products 

@ Finding markets for new prod- 
ucts. 

@ Determining the value of continu- 
ing a marginal product. 

@ Analyzing sales. 

@ Forecasting sales. 

e Establishing sales quotas. 

e Establishing accurate production 
quotas. 

¢ Evaluating sales inquiries. 

® Determining advertising media. 

Mr. Hurt concluded with this pre- 
diction: 

“By 1960 the SIC will have be- 
come the commonly accepted stand- 
ard by which your markets will be 
defined and evaluated, and business 
papers, by force of competition, will 
have listed their circulations by SIC 


numbers.” 


IARI starts project to help 
colleges do ad research 


® PRINCETON, N. J.—The Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute of 
NIAA has announced that work has 
started on its project No. 15, aimed 
at finding methods of encouraging 
colleges and universities to develop 
research data on industrial advertis- 
ing. 

James E. Borendame, director of 
marketing services, Acme Steel Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed chair- 
man of the six-man council that 


will handle the project 


Other members of the council are 





How good is this spot for a poster? 


Photography was put on watch 


In the hands of Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., camera and film sampled the traffic, 
spaced test periods, stayed on the job, 
never got tired, and reported with 


complete accuracy. 


Photography adds striking realism to highway poster. 


. 
You can gauge a magazine’s readers by its 
circulation—or a newspaper’s by its daily 
sales. But how can you measure the potential 


audience of an outdoor poster? 


Alfred Politz Research, Inc., worked out an 
answer. Figuring that anyone the poster can 


“see” can see the poster, they set up an 


automatic camera which recorded periods of 


passing traffic at regular intervals. Counting 
the people and cars on the film records gave 
accurate figures on the viewers of the poster 


When your 


and made it possible to compute its gross 
man-hours of exposure. 

Counting people comes as easy for pho- 
tography as producing colorful, convincing 
promotion material. It is another of the many 
ways photography is serving sales and mer- 
chandising. 

More ways photography is being used are 
listed opposite. Look them over—see how it 
can help you save money, cut costs—and add 
extra believability to your message. 


story must be authoritative 














High Octane...regular price 











Here are some of the ways Photography helps build sales 


Pians and Presentations—Slide films— 
Movies—Easel presentations—Portfolios. 


Advertisements— Illustrations for 
magazines—Newspapers—Direct Mail— 
Sales and service literature—Calendars 
—Car cards—Billboards. 


Market Research—Product application 
photos—Customers’ buying habits 
Displays—Merchandising ideas 
Photocopying charts and reports. 


Packaging—Product pictures—Labels— 
**How to” explanations—Photo lettering 
—Photo composition. 
Merchandising—Displays—Background 
photos—Jumbo cutouts—Installation or 
application photos—Demonstrations. 


Trade Shows—Background murals 
Motion pictures—Slide films—Descriptive 
booklets and pamphlets—Plant and product 
photos. 


Sales Training and Service—Salesmen’s 

portfolios and bulletins—Stills—Slides 

Movies—Installation and service manuals 
Customers’ instruction books. 


Television Production—Set backgrounds 
Spot commercials—Animation. 


Printed Production—Illustrations— 

Transparencies—Photoengraving 
Photocopying. 

Public Relations—Stockholder notices— 

Employee papers—lInstitutional movies 

House organs—News releases—Slide films. 


—— Photography does the job 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Administration—Office layout plans— 
Progress reports—Oflice copying 
Microfilming of records for storing 
Miniature prints of ads for schedule boards, 


Would you like our booklet “Photography 
in Marketing” ? 
It’s free—just 
drop a line to 
Eastman Kodak 
Company, 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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E. J. Lauesen, vice-president and 
manager, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Chicago; Hugh Foster, advertising 
manager, Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Carl D. McWade, 
advertising manager, Skil Corp., 
Chicago; Charles H. Sandage, chair- 
man, advertising department, School 
of Journalism & Communications, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL. 
and Gordon Buck, assistant general 
manager, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago. 


No danger of over-expansion 
in industry, says Pace 


® PHILADELPHIA—Fears that indus- 
try may be over-expanding are 
baseless, says Clark R. Pace, senior 
editor, Business Week. 


He was one-of four Business Week 
editors who made up a panel at a 
meeting sponsored by the Eastern 
Industrial American 
Marketing Association, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, Poor 
Richard Club and the Sales Man- 
agers Association of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Pace noted the expected 1956 
industry expenditures of more than 
$30 billion for new plant and equip- 
ment. But he said, “It is difficult to 
take the view that we will ever 
get too large or too modern a plant 


Advertisers, 


in this country. 

“Our population is steadily in- 
creasing. We are not only the 
world’s greatest producer, but also 
the world’s greatest consuming na- 
tion. Our expansion comes prin- 
cipally out of earnings. We are no- 
where near the limit of our na- 
tional resources.” 

Guest of honor at the forecast 
luncheon was David F. Beard. 





Howard Marple speaks 
Tells agencies, media: 


learn clients’ problems 


® PITTSBURGH—Too many agency- 
men and business paper space sales- 
men don’t know enough about their 
client-advertisers’ problems, says a 
spokesman for industrial advertis- 
ers. 

He is Howard Marple, director of 
public relations, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, the clean-up speaker 
in the Pittsburgh NIAA chapter’s 
three-way, heart-to-heart talk 
series. 

He gave an advertiser’s view on 
agency and media men. At earlier 
meetings, a space salesman (IM, De- 
cember) and an agencyman (IM, 
January) spoke their pieces. 

Mr. Marple described the indus- 
trial advertising manager as “an in- 
dividual beset on one side by a 
management ruled by statistics, on 
another side by a growing list of 
complex tasks.” 

“Unless the agency 
operate,” he said, “unless the media 


people co- 
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representatives see his (the ad man- 
ager’s) problems, he is lost.” 

Mr. Marple wrote to 90 advertis- 
ing managers to get their opinions 
on agencymen and space salesmen 
for use in his talk 

“With 


“advertisers 


complete unanimity,” he 


said, resent spending 
time listening to a media representa- 
tive whose sole mission in life is to 
fill space, for good or ill. 

“Conversely, the advertiser is sur- 
prised and delighted with the media 
man who has taken the trouble to 
grasp as thoroughly as possible all 
the basic facets of a marketing prob- 
lem so he can interpret to the ad- 
vertiser his own publication in the 
light of the advertiser’s need.” 

Mr. Marple said that the space 
salesman should approach his job on 
the basis of “targeted selling,” in- 
stead of acting as a “sandwich man 
parading his message so many times 
around the circuit.” 


He described this “targeted sell- 
ing” technique as one in which the 
salesmen take “infinite pains to learn 
their advertiser-prospect’s prob- 
lem.” 

And he advised space salesmen, 
“If you can prove to your own boss 
that ‘selling in depth’ is more 
productive than the skim-lightly- 
and-often technique, I am certain 
that he will eventually be happier 
with you, and I’m also certain that 
the advertiser prospects will be hap- 
pier, too.” 

Mr. Marple quoted from one of 
the 90 advertising managers who 
took part in his survey. “I like (said 
this ad manager) the space rep who: 
1. “Keeps the 


weather to a bare minimum. 


socializing and 


2. “Has a good reason for calling. 
3. “Offers some usable marketing 
yr advertising information. 

4. “Speaks positively about what he 
has to offer and doesn’t waste his 
time crying about competition. 


5. “Is a good loser for as long as 
necessary. 

6. “Assumes that I have a current 
rate and data file. 

7. “Recognizes that a special issue 
doesn’t make an advertising pro- 
gram. 

8. “Knows our products and their 
markets. 

9. “Proves why we and not our 
competition belong in his book. 


10. “Leaves when he’s said what 


there is to say.” 


Agencymen came out well in his 
survey, with “more bouquets than 
brickbats,” Mr. Marple said. But 
there were some complaints, and 
the principal one was: “They (the 
agencymen) don’t keep themselves 
sufficiently informed about our (the 
advertisers’) business.” 

“This sounds familiar almost 
like the advertisers’ point one com- 
plaint about media representatives,” 
noted Mr. Marple. 

He quoted from another adver- 
tising manager who would like to 
throw “brickbats” at: 


> “The agency that develops the 
campaign they know will sell the 
client or the management even 


ntinued on page 105 
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International Airport Terminal, Philadelphia—Architects: Carroll, Grisdale & Van Alen—Photographer: Alfred A. DeLardi 
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The Advertising Man's Best Buy! 


NIAA ... che largest individual membership 
advertising organization in the world; almost 
4000 people associated with industrial adver- 
tisers. advertising agencies, publications, and 
the graphic arts. Chapters located in 33 cities 
in the UL. S. and Canada; memberships-at-large 
available to those who do not live in or near 
chapter cities. 


NIAA continuing programs, at the chapter or 
national level, include: Advertising Awards, 
Budget Survey, Business Paper Readership, 
College Cooperation, Conventions and Exhibits, 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness, Manage- 
ment Relations, Media Practices, Research 
?lanning and Control, Interassociation Relations. 


Getthe whole story! 








Nationol Industrial Advertisers Association 

1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

_ Please send me a copy of the booklet “If You 
Sell to Industry", describing what NIAA has to 
offer me, plus list of chapter locations. 

Name 

Title 

Compan) 

Nature of business 

Address 

City 








How to walk 


into the boss 


with 


answers | 


HERE'S A LOT that jsn’t known about industrial advertising. 
But you owe it to yourself to be equipped with the known 
facts, to be able to quote the known experiences, 


NIAA membership can help you be a man who knows the 
answers. At chapter meetings you'll trade experiences with fellow 
advertisers, agency men, representatives of media and the graphic 
arts. You'll find well-organized round tables, panel discussions, 
and business-like presentations by men in your business. 


Your membership also entitles you to draw on the library of 
information on readership, budgets, media practices, research, etc., 
organized and released by NIAA headquarters. As an example of 
such activities, you'll want to know about the new NIAA Research 
Institute. Organized last year, it is starting operations with an 
$80,000 fund, subscribed by hard-headed' business men, for the 
sole purpose of getting more facts about industrial advertising. 

When you walk in to the boss with the answers, you’re walking 
into a better business future for yourself. Send the coupon today 
and get the full story on NIAA membership. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


IMDUS TRIAL 
ADVERTISERS 
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though they don’t have the same 
conviction about it selling goods. 


> “The agency that doesn’t expend 
time and effort and top talent to in- 
terpret the advertising function to 
all top company management and, 
conversely, the agency that, once 
agreed on a campaign, doesn’t join 
you (the ad manager) in explaining 
and defending it in management 
councils when management seems 
dubious. 
> “The agency that’s sloppy in ac- 
counting and billing details; whose 
representatives don’t take notes in 
meetings with you; whose account 
men operate as messenger boys, not 
‘idea’ people; and who, like the so- 
ciety doctor, recommend operations 
for their financial gain primarily; 
who in short, are hucksters in be- 
lieving that they aren’t equally re- 
sponsible with company advertising 
people for financial success or failure 
in their share of the marketing pic- 
ture. 
> “The agencies that do not develop 
within their offices adequate or 
qualified replacement personnel to 
service their accounts over the 
years.” 

The same advertising manager had 
“bouquets” to hand out to: 
e “Agencies whose main concern is 
with your sales picture, not their 
standing or evaluation in your eyes; 
who believe and trust you when you 
tell them that business performance, 
not personal favors, is what you are 
seeking. 
e “Agency reps who treat and 
respect you as partners in business, 
not as frustrated, would-be agency 
personnel who couldn’t quite make 
it. 
e “Agencies who recognize and 
acknowledge that their client’s bus- 
iness had to have some brains and 
talent to develop it to the point 
where it could afford national or re- 
gional advertising requiring agency 
handling, and that sales managers 
do call on the trade and through 
their sales forces do have some 
marketing knowledge which could 
be adopted in advertising cam- 
paigns.” 


Researcher says industrial 

ads not ‘obvious’ enough 

= cHIcaco — Industrial advertising 
is not “obvious” enough, accord- 
ing to psychologist and market re- 
searcher Dr. Dik Warren Twedt. 

“Many industrial advertisers seem 
to feel they cannot afford to tell 
a straight sales story about their 
product,” Mr. Twedt says. “Instead 
they try to build an audience by the 
use of irrelevant, attention-getting 
gimmicks.” 

Mr. Twedt, research supervisor at 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, spoke at 
a meeting of the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 

He backed up his statements by 
telling the results of a classification 
he made of all of the ads, one-third 
page or larger, in one issue of Busi- 
ness Week — $300,000 worth of ad- 
vertising. 

The criterion used was whether 
or not the ads told clearly what 
they were selling. Divided accord- 
ing to the money spent on the ads, 
only 38% of the advertising made 
“clear at a glance” what was being 
sold, 34% required some study to 
find what is for sale and 28% was 
not clear without very careful read- 
ing of the body copy, Mr. Twedt 
said. 

“This is an appalling example of 
wasteful advertising,” he said. 

For contrast, he told of a similar 
analysis of consumer ads in Life, 
which showed that of more than 
$3,000,000 in advertising, 94% was 
clear at a glance, 5% required some 
study and only 1% was not clear. 

Mr. Twedt also showed a series 
of what he judged to be good and 
bad industrial ads. The good ones, 
he said, took the “obvious” approach 
and answered these four questions: 
e What is for sale? 

e How does it work? 

e Specifically, how is it better than 
similar products? 

@ Where can it be bought? 

The bad ads included an alu- 
minum ad with picture and much 
of the copy devoted to electric eels, 
a machine tool ad that used half its 
space for an illustration of mod- 
ernistic clocks and a paint ad that 
used more than half its space for a 
full color picture of autumn leaves. 

Mr. Twedt chided industrial ad- 
vertisers for not making the best 


possible use of the “pre-selected” 
advertising audience that business 
paper readers comprise. 

Business paper publishers have 
“spent thousands of dollars” build- 
ing the right kind of circulation, he 
said. 

In business publication 
“you have the finest bunch of pros- 
pects you could possibly have,” Mr. 
Twedt said. “And what do you do? 
Show them falling 
leaves.” 


readers 


pictures. of 


NIAA asks publishers to keep 
sales presentations simple 


® NEW yorK—The NIAA has an- 
nounced that its new publishers’ 
sales presentation is intended as a 
form to be filled out and reproduced 
—not as an outline for a more glam- 
orous printed piece. 

The NIAA says the presentation’s 
questions should be answered with 
a typewriter on the form, and then 
the form should be reproduced by 
offset and distributed. 

Associated Business Publications 
has sent a memo to publisher mem- 
bers, calling attention to NIAA’s in- 
tentions for use of the form and 
noting that “a number of publishers 
are still producing ‘individualized’ 
sales presentations, either because 
of a misunderstanding of NIAA in- 
tentions or dissatisfaction with the 
form.” 

ABP asked publishers to tell how 
they planned to use the form and 
what objections they had to it 


any. 


Money for members. . Cer 
above marks presentation 45 
chapter membership award 
chapter. Chapter president Tom 
(left), Dow Chemical of Canada, presents 
javel to C. E. Perry, Canadian Acceptance 
p., past president during whose term 
f office the membership award was won, 
while club treasurer 
Flintkote Co. of 


from NIAA. 


Don Stephenson, 


ranada, holds $125 check 
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to pull more profits 
from packaging 


These days practically everything’s in packages... in 
boxes, bags, bottles, cans, tubes, envelopes, or wrappers 
.of paper, wood, glass, metal, foil, fabric or plastic! 


Packaging’s a big market—$10 billion big. How do you 
crack it wide open? Take the big makers of containers, 
container components, and packaging machinery...they 
advertise in MODERN PACKAGING...mostly to lick the 
tough selling problems created by the market's bigness! 





For not only do a whale of a lot of campanies do volume 
packaging... but each has so many. men-with-buying- 
influence in so many departments that the average sales- 
force would run itself ragged trying to make calls on all 
the right people! 


That’s why advertising in the packaging field has such a 
big selling job to do. And that’s why, if you want tosell 
carloads of containers, or packaging materials or ma- 
chinery, you want a magazine that can open the right 
people’s doors...and minds. How do you find that hard- 
working magazine? 


Look over the field, checking ’em these 3 ways... 


The 3-way-check tells you, if you make anything that is 





used in the packaging of any product...your advertis- 
ing belongs in MODERN PACKAGING. 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


are placed in MODERN PACKAGING 








CHECK THE CIRCULATION of pack- 
aging magazines: MODERN PACKAG- 
ING has the largest circulation in 
the field...and what’s more, it is the 
only magazine packagers have to 
pay for (a big $6 a year, at that)! 
As the one magazine in the field 
with paid, ABC-audited circulation 
~—and a high renewal rate of 71% — 
MODERN PACKAGING gives advertis- 
ers assurance of interested readers 
...interested in packaging! 


TET 
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Metal-stayed boxes insure an orderly stock. .. holding up 
even seven-high when stacked with heavy metal contents 





CHECK THE EDITORIAL EFFECTIVE- 
NESSof packaging magazines: Since 
1952, five independent surveys” 
show that MODERN PACKAGING is 
read and preferred (for its authori- 
tative coverage of new materials 
and equipment, packaging trends, 
and technical data on materials 
and production) by more men-who- 
specify-and-buy-for-packaging than 
any other magazine in the field! 


Fractionalized packaging combines shipping and dis 
play functions in an easily-handled, integrated unit 
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CHECK THE ACCEPTANCE BY ADVER- 
TISERS of packaging magazines: 
Year after year, more advertisers 
invest more money in more space in 
MODERN PACKAGING than in all other 
packaging publications combined. 
And last year they spent more dol- 
lars for more space in MODERN PACK- 
AGING than ever before! Most of 
them /-eep using its pages year after 
year — 56.8% are 5-to-25-year-old 
advertisers in MODERN PACKAGING! 


: HO 
Window-cartoned packages LS HO: display 
carton, help sell hosiery at gas stations, newsstands 





* Write for the full reports of all 5 surveys and for additional facts on the market and the magazine 


...Decause more packagers read and prefer it! 








January 1956 starts 3.8% 
above 1955 advertising volume 
= Approximately 300 business pub- 
lications reporting to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING showed that advertising 
volume for January, 1956, increased 
to 35,707 pages from 34,414 reported 
for January of last year. This was 
an increase of 3.8% (1,293 pages). 
Largest gains were made by the 
trade and industrial groups. Trade 
jumped 5.3% (287 pages) while in- 
dustrial papers were close behind 
with a gain of 4.9% (1,079 pages.) 
The group of nine product news 
pagechange % change publications was up 3.2% (94 
— units). 
eee ; : Export publications dropped 6.3% 
Product News (1/9 page units 2,985 2,895 t 32 (81 pages) below the January, 
Trade 736 9,449 287 9-3 1955, level. Class papers showed a 
Class 2,92 2,610 86 3.3 decrease of 86 pages, or 3.3%, from 
Export 1,2 1.3 the 2,610 pages reported for last 
Total 35,707 { + 3, January. 
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January /volume 3.8% (in pages) above 1955 





January pages January pages 
Industrial group 1956 1955 Industrial group 1956 1955 





Aero Digest 43 3 Yontractors & Engineers (93/4,x14) 

Aeronautical Engineering Review 71 57 (7x10 ad units) 181 160 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 7§ 102 Dairy rd (w. "47 50 
Air Force 53 0 Design News (semi-m 213 


American Aviation (bi-w.) )] 117 Diesel wer 49 44 


American Brewer 35 ] Diesel Progress (9x12)’ 40 34 
sti 


American Builder 206 22 Distrik n Age 62 56 
American City 132 132 Dixie Contractor (w.) 138 115 
American Dyestuff Reporter 2 114 Drilling 110 87 
American Gas Journal 3 1¢ Dri Yosmetic Industry 84 90 
American Machinist (bi-w.)’ 521 53€ slectric Light & Power (bi-w.) 139 130 
American Printer 24 2 Electrical Constru n & Mntce. 118 137 
Analytical Chemistry g Electrical Engineering 68 
Appliance Manufacturer ) i Electrical Manufacturing‘ 206 
Architectural Forum 144 173 strical South 79 
Architectural Record 231 ( 21 West 85 
Arts & Architecture 1] iC slectrical World (w.) 408 
Automotive Industries (semi ) 237 22¢ Electronic Desig "15 "106 
Aviation Age 161 13 Electronic Equipment 52 
Aviation Week 2 2 Electronics 293 288 
Baking Industry (bi-w “133 l Engineering & Mining Journal 14] 129 
Bedding . ; y Engineering News-Record (w.) '310 277 
Better Roads 35 33 Excavating Engineer | 30 
. Factory Management & Mnt< 193 
74 

Engineering 51 
Owner 1] 105 
Engineering ] 119 
Packer 25 
Processing g 70 


nN 


oO 
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Boxboard Containers ce 
Brewers’ Digest 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bus Transportation 
Butane-Propane News 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) a 247 I ] 166 
Chemical Engineering 29 2 Gas 84 
Chemical Engineering Progress 7 } Gas Age (bi-w.) : 69 
Chemical Processing 176 Graphic Arts Monthly’ 3 208 
Chemical Week 5238 Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 279 
Civil Engineering 5° § House & Home 215 
Coal Age” 107 105 Ice Cream Review 65 69 
Combustion 53 Q Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 69 79 
Commercial Car Journal 15 139 Industrial Finishing (4!/2x6}/2) 68 67 
Construction (bi-w.) : Industrial Laboratories 75 77 
Construction Bulletin (w.) ] Industry & Power 28 55 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 206 Interiors 99 71 
Constructioneer (bi-w.) 21 ig Iron Age (w.) 7494 533 
Constrvction Equipment 180 147 ISA Journal 23 17 
Construction Methods & Equipment 4 31 Leather & Shoes (w.) 7) 7] 
Construction News Monthly 2 68 Lumberman 106 91 
Constructor 4 Machine Design (bi-w.)° 2219 1187 
Consulting Engineer 50 35 Machinery 222 225 
Continued on page 110 
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Wind, rain, and snow join forces with 
man-made chemicals to strip much 
of the bark from these trees by pulp- 
wood harvest time. Felling, skid- 
ding, and other handling operations 
remove the remainder of the bark. 


oom 


POINT OF “DEBARKATION” 


Debarking timber like this used to take time. 
Nowadays pulpwood is off to the paper mill 
almost as soon as it hits the ground. Thanks 
to the chemical girdling process, it’s been de- 
barked with a paint brush! 

In spring or early summer, a narrow sec- 
tion of bark is peeled around the trunk of 
every tree scheduled for cutting, and a toxic 
agent is then painted on this exposed live tis- 
sue. That’s all there is to it. The farmer can 
devote his time to other chores, while nature 
and chemistry go to work. By harvest time 
almost all the bark has been separated from 
the tree. 

New York and Penn produces 80% of its 
own pulp — and through this ingenious chemi- 
cal girdling process there’s a supply of peeled 


pulpwood available all year’round. It’s just one 
of many cost-cutting techniques in New York 
and Penn’s scientific management at all pro- 
duction levels from seedling to finished paper. 

Similar quality and cost controls, applied 
at every stage, result in better papers and 
better values for you—and have made New 
York and Penn one of the world’s chief sup- 
pliers of quality book papers. 

Whether you’re a publisher, printer, paper 
merchant... whether your needs are great or 
small...if you have a special paper or cost 
problem, it will pay you to get the full New 
York and Penn story today. Ask your mer- 
chant. Or phone MUrray Hill 6-6090. New 
York & Pennsylvania Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 


New York and Penn 
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Super © English Finish ¢ Eggshell © English Finish Litho © Offset * Music © Bond © Tablet © Duplicator * Mimeograph * Drawing * Imitation Press Board © and other specialty grades 





Corrections in 1955 advertising volume round-up January pages 
Industrial group 1856 1955 





Pages 
Rank Publication 1955 1954 
62 Dixie Contractor f 
63 Traftic World 
64 Rock Products 
65 Texas Contractor 
66 National Petroleum News 
67 Food Engineering 
68 Textile Industries 
69 Fleet Owner 
70 Electronic Design 


3 Product Design & Development 
4 Electrical Equipment 


Other Revisions: 
° 





January pages 
Industrial group 1956 1955 





January pages 
1956 1955 
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January pages 
1956 1955 








APPETITE ... Prosperity’s here, 
people are eating better... big food 
spenders in the $4,000-to-$10,000 
income bracket growing 3; times 
population rate. No wonder food’s 
the depression-proof industry! See 
what's cookin’—ask for ... “Your 
Market in Food Plants — Bigger 
Than You Think.” 





DIET... Time was, it meant eat 
less. Not now! Low-calorie school 
says have yourself a banquet... and 
concurring food manufacturers make 
tasty but calorie-stingy dishes. Re- 


sults? Fat folks get thin, skinny ones 





fat. The cycle starts all over... gro- 
cery tab keeps climbing. Last year’s 
total: $68 billion. For the inside 
story, send for ... “Food Industry 
Sets New Record.” 





STEAM ... Up fast in this $20 
billion-a-year capital spending and 

raw-materials market .. . $16 mil- | 

lion-plus every 12 months for boil- 
ers, steam generators, diesel and 
gas engines, oil and gas burners. 
How much for your product? Write 
Food Engineering for your copy of 
... ‘What Food Plants Spend for 
New Equipment.” 









































HOT BOOK in a hot market! Nobody can 
touch its 28,400 all-paid circulation, its cov- 
erage of the 91%-of-business food plants, its 
consistent preference in readership studies. 
We believe in readership studies—we win 
them! So get a market wrap-up for the mod- 
est cost of just one publication. How to get 
the money? Three suggestions: (1) Wash out 
weak-sister second or third food papers. (2) 
Consolidate your dollars from too-narrow 
verticals. (3) Skim the excess fat from your 
schedules in other fields. Get into Food En- 
gineering! 


They buy the same things... 
They prefer the same publication... 


You reach them all together in... Ar = 
; we El 


ENGINEERING 


February 1 





Trade group 


January pages 
1956 1955 


January pages 


Class group 


1956 1955 
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Market Merchandising 
Store Merchandiser 

n Farm Equipment 
onstruction & Building 


Super 
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Marketing 
f the American Medica 
nomics (4!/4x63/) 
Beauty Shox 
Hospit 
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1 Executive — School Equipment 
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2,524 2,610 


January pages 


1956 1955 





. 
Americar 


erican 


American E I ( 1 (2 


editions) 


uve 


jenieric 


Lacy 


1 
ta 
Spanish 


Textiles 


Construccion Pesada 


(bi-mo.) 


Industria 

American Edition 

as Edition 
interamerican 

International 

Aerea Latinoameric 
Industrial 
Oral Hygiene (45 
Panamericanos 


48 
269 284 
221 224 

77 105 

36 46 

26 22 

35 

36 
107 

10 

32 

44 

42 


12 


a 


4 


21 
14 
12 
24 
28 


January pages 
1956 1955 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 
American Restaurant 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 
Billboard (w.) (1034x153 
Buildings 
Chain Store Age 

Fountain Restaurar 


29 

1,205 
ide classified and display advertising. 
all publications are monthlies and have 


incl 
ted 


The ab figures 
Unless otherwise n 
standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 
SIncludes special issue 

Does not inclu advertising 
stimated 
‘wo issues 
‘Three issues 
‘Four issues 
*Five issues 


"This publication included for the first 


Sve 


in sf 


ie 


ge 
2 
1 


time this month 


‘Diesel Progress carries special 7x10" “junior page” 
reported as pages 

“Machine Design started issuing bi-weekly in 1956. 
*American Machinist ... Total advertising volume figure of 
6,328 pages was shown correctly in regular advertising volume 
section of January issue. Figure was incorrectly shown as 6,388 
in special report of leading business papers on page 81. Actual- 


ly, American Machinist only had a drop of 3.1% in 1955. 


“Coal Age ... Total advertising volume for 1955 was incor- 


rectly shown and should have read 1,467. 
"NJ (National Jeweler) ... Effective Jan. 1, 
has been incorporated with National Jeweler. 


Jewelry Magazine 





Media changes. . 


Automotive Industries . . Philadelphia 


made the following 
Thomas H. MacNew has 
eastern editor; 
assume Mr 


market resear 
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been 
Andrew W. Shearer wil! 
MacNew’'s former position as 
in addition 


appointments 


Nn 


+ 


has 


Ww. 


imecd 


news ealtor 
Weinert, formerly with 
; } named 


o., has been 


Institutions Publications 


nounces appointment of Willian Hart, Jr., 


ind 


Jack R. Schwing 


Hort ¢ 


rmerly was 


and Charles A. Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
ACF-Brill 


associate editor. 


and Mr. Schwing formerly was with Story, 
Brooks & Finley. 


Motors 


Edward P. Blanchard, Jr. . . former New 
England district 


.. Chicago, an- 


manager, has been ap- 
pointed advertising sales manager of Avi- 


n Week, McGraw-Hill publication, N. Y. 


to its sales_ staff. 


western manager atl 









































Sid the magician 


Watch the cards closely—Sid from shipping is about 
to change all four aces into queens. For while Sid’s 
working hours belong to the Griffith-James Corp., his 
heart belongs to legerdemain, as everyone from book- 
keeper to boss knows firsthand. 

It’s enough to make anyone selling to Griffith- 


+ 
syeninf 
: ay by 
: , Saturday 

rhe > 


he Obed 


GRIFFITH- 
JAMES CORR 


SHIPPING 
DEPARTMENT 


PLEASE BACK 
YOUR TRUCKS 
CAREFULLY 











aie 


lau 
ltt 





ban cal ie 
mee 


lis 
i 

















James reach for his order book. If only he could sub- 
stitute his sales pitch for Sid’s magic! Impossible? 
Of course. But there is a way to get to the hard-to- 
reach people in every business .. . through the maga- 
zine that carries more dollars of business and 
industrial advertising than any other: The Saturday 
Evening Post. It gets to all the people who mean 


business. Is it on your schedule ? 


— gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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R E REMEMBERS THE MAN! 


Everybody’s talking about the sky- 
rocketing radio-electronic industry 
... With its fabulous factories and 


wondrous new products. 


a 
° 


“Factories” can’t design a new electronic computer. “Prod- 


ucts” just don’t happen all by themselves. 


It takes engineers . . . thinking men . . . to make possible 
such things as hi-fi music . . . full-color TV . . . automation. 
Men are the key to the amazing growth of the radio- 
electronic industry. And these are the men IRE remembers 
...and does something about. 


“Proceedings of the IRE” Comes First 


The Institute of Radio Engineers is an organization of 
5 =) 
40,000 radio-electronic engineers. “Proceedings of the 
=) =) 
IRE” is completely devoted to these men and their accom- 
y 
plishments. It is the one engineering journal in the radio- 


electronic industry exclusively edited to them and for them. ; : 
y y . * Circulation: 40,516 


FM, TV, radar, the computer, color TV, the transistor, 

scatter propagation, solid state electronics... all these and 

many more developments were first presented and developed article by article for their benefit 
in history-making issues of “Proceedings of the IRE.” 


“IRE Directory” Is Industry's Telephone Book 


As the only “index of the industry,” the “IRE Directory” 
lists all of these radio-electronic engineers and places at 
their fingertips the product data of more than 500 firms 
as well as the names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
more than 4000 manufacturers. 


Radio Engineering Show—W orld’s Largest 


And IRE gives radio-electronic engineers their day at the 
IRE National Convention and Radio Engineering Show. 
Six world-famous awards and 75 Fellowships will be 
granted this year in recognition of personal engineering 
achievements. And 704 exhibitors will present the prod- 
ucts of their engineers in over 4 acres of display at this 
fabulous show. 


IRE remembers the man! Is it any won- ; Proceedings of the IRE 


der then that the men remember IRE? 


That’s why you profit when, in selling the radio- IRE Directory 


electronic industry, you tell the radio-engineers. You 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
tell and sell 40,000 of them in the pages of Advertising Department 
“Proceedings of the IRE” and the “IRE Directory.” 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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How 3 Du Pont engineering materials helped 
solve a design problem...produce a better product 


Specular glare eliminated with diffusers of 
extruded Du Pont LUCITE® acrylic resin 











eee vilicone News 


SUNBEAM "FRYPAN”: CASE HISTORY OF AN ADVANCED 
DESIGN MADE PRACTICAL BY DOW CORNING SILICONES 


Silicone Fluid Improves 
Dashpot Timing Device 


Silastic insulates, Protects 
Flexible Woven Heater Pod 


“SS COMMING COMPERATION - Supt. somn 








. news stories in 


‘Editorial’ ads swipe 
readership scores 


Ratings zoom when information ‘looks’ informative 


# A most damaging indictment of 
business paper advertising is im- 
plicit in the very success of certain 
business paper advertisements. 

Let’s see what Readex tells us 
were the most successful ads in the 
September 1955 issue of Product 
Engineering. (Respondents to Read- 
ex mail surveys indicate which ads 
they considered to be of “interest” 
to them.) 

The leader by far is a black-and- 
white page by Southco Div., South 
Chester Corp., manufacturer of a 
quick-opening door fastener. This 


ad looks like an article in the edi- 
torial section. 

Headline is at the top: “Quick- 
Opening Fasteners: Screw Type or 
1, Turn?” This is not, on the face 
of it, an “advertisement-type” head- 
line; it is the kind of headline an 
editor would use. Under it, in smal- 
ler type, is the suggestion: “Know 
the features of each before you 
specify.” 

There are nine fairly long para- 
graphs of copy, introduced by means 
of the by-line of “M. R. Tuozzo” 
(who is never identified, which we 


ic 


as inserted 





"a 


think is a fault). The text is an ob- 
jective discussion of the two types 
of fastener and we mean types, 
not brands, because Southco appar- 
ently makes both. 
Lower half of the page is a 
screened area of diagrams explain- 
raised in the text 


ing the points 


concerning both types of fastene1 
The only signature on the page is 
the company name and _ address 
under the illustration 

This ad scored a Readex of 44 
(A two-color ad opposite, consist- 
ing of 18 words, nothing else, scored 
an 8.) 

We'll skip over the second-rating 
ad, because it doesn’t illustrate my 
point. Scoring third, with a 32, is a 
DuPont insert on heavy stock, tinted 

one in its series of “Product En- 
Format is edi- 


gineering News”. 


torial: standard masthead, three 
column make-up of news stories, 
no signature except as the company 
name appears in the masthead. Lead 
story is headed, “How DuPont en- 
solve a _ design 


gineering helped 


problem produce a better prod- 


uct.” 





Quick-Opening Fasteners: 
Screw Type or 1/4 Turn? 


K 
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BANKING’s editorial program through the year will feature 


pertinent. information on OHI progress. 

3 hf bs 3 i 4 4 . ° . . 
THE FAMILY DOLLAR, af auxiliary publication reaching 
200,000 families through local bank distribution, will high- 
light Rome improvement projects. 


e 
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Loox for the banker’s cooperation on OPERATION 
HOME IMPROVEMENT at the community level! His 
services as a mortgage lender tally $30.6 billion on single 
and multiple family dwellings, plus another $1.3 billion on 
farm properties. 


He consistently encourages proper upkeep and mainte- 
nance. All insured commercial banks had $1.6 billion in 
instalment repair and modernization loans outstanding on 
June 30, 1955. 


He sponsors local improvement drives to face-lift Main 
Streets, and he is equally sympathetic to the ambitions of 
the home owner interested in all types of property improve- 
ment on a contractual or do-it-yourself basis. 


His service is behind the entire building industry — as it 
is all industry — from the manufactured product down 
through distributors and dealers to the families on the buy- 
ing line. At the individual level, he is a serious counselor 
on plans and blueprints; he endorses the services of com- 
petent contractors and quality products. 


of Operation H. 


Burt. he is a severe critic of over-extension of credit, 
impractical home improvement projects, poor craftsman- 
ship and sub-standard material. He will consider each re- 
quest for Home Improvement Loans on its own merit. 


That’s why he should be familiar with your OHI program 
through “ ’56 — the year to fix.” The more he knows about 
your product, distribution and promotion program, the 
better he can advise his customers on their specific needs. 


You can reach the top executives of banks, effectively and 
at modest cost, through BANKING’s 37,760 net paid 
A.B.C. circulation. 


Write for media and market data. 


Journal of the American Bankers Association BAN | ad (Ea 


12 East 36th Street, New York 16,N. Y. 


33 South Clark Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Further along is another text- 
book-type ad on “How to Provide 
for Time-Delay Action with a Low- 
Cost Bellows Device” carrying a 
most modest signature plate (21%4” x 
34”) of Clifford Manufacturing Co.: 
and a spread of data illustrated with 
photographs about Un- 
brako Socket Screws. 


technical 


Somewhat lower in the scoring, 
but tops for its product category, 
is a Howell Motor ad containing 
technical data on disc motors; the 
ad has a masthead, “Howell Motor 
Briefs,” and the signature is second- 
ary. 

Starch Reports for the August is- 
sue of Machine Design show similan 
results. 

DuPont’s insert (same one as in 
Product Engineering) produced cost 
ratio scores of 160 for “Noted,” 147 
for “Seen-Associated” and 168 for 
“Read Most”. (100 is book average.) 

The same Waldes Truarce ad rates 
a “Read Most” of 160. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward's page 
of engineering data, one of a series 
called “Fastener Briefs,” also turned 
up a 160 for “Read Most”. 

Dow Corning’s “Silicone News,” 
a run-of-book black-and-white page 
carrying news stories in newspaper 


STEADY SURE HANDUNG 


bite mais gets 
20% MORE PRODUCTION WITH AN AMERICAN 











format, has scores of 200-153-184 
respectively. 

Here are some top scorers in an- 
field 


scores are taken from the Readex 


other construction. The 
Report on the July issue of Con- 
struction Methods and Equipment. 
Top scorer, with a smashing 62 (ex- 
only five editorial 
Caterpillar 


which looks almost exactly like an 


ceeded by 
articles), is a spread 
editorial article. Title is “Report on 
Building the Dew 


Line,” and it’s 





CATERPILLAR 


REPORT ON BUILDING 
THE DEW LINE 


On the rim of the world, construction men... 
using oirlifts, Cat-powered tractor trains, and 
ingenuity ...are buying the nation precious 
time against o sneak H-bomb attack 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
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the reader 


of building the Distant 
with 
tractor 


the story 
Early Warning radar 
the help of Cat-powered 
trains. 


fence, 


Ranking second jis another spread, 
on Eimco Tractors, which borrows 
so much from the magazine’s edi- 
torial format that it has to be 
labelled 

(Speaking of Construction Meth- 
ods, it’s worth mentioning the now- 
famous 16-page insert which Eimco 
ran in January 1955 to describe, as 
an editor would although of 
course Eimco couldn’t depend upon 
an editor doing it — its new crawler 
tractor. The insert, which attracted 
73% of the Readex respondents to 
“all or any part” and averaged 44% 
per page, ranked with the most in- 
teresting editorial articles.) 


“advertisement”. 


No ‘commercial’ . . Third is an- 
other 
“advertisement” 
“How to 


editorial ad requiring the 
label. Its title is 
Reduce Tire Troubles”. 
There’s not a word of “commercial” 
in the copy; at the end: “For free 
reprints of this advertisement, write 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Com- 
pany.” 

Let’s skip No. 4. Fifth is a picture- 
handled with pretty 
much the same type of photo and 
same type of typography as the edi- 
torial section. It’s by Patent Scaf- 
folding Co.; each of the four photo- 


ntinued on page 120 


caption ad 
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One large photograph One large and several Series of small equal- 
small photographs size photographs 


Advertisements with one large and several smaller photographs (center 
layout above) secured, on the average, 10% higher attention value 
than advertisements with a series of small, equal-size photographs 
(right, above). Advertisements with one large photograph averaged 


8% higher than those with a series of small pictures, 


These conclusions are based on a recently completed analysis made by 
the McGraw-Hill Research Department of nearly 1,000 ‘‘Starched”’ 
advertisements appearing in three business publications. Copies of the 
complete report (Data Sheet #3173) are available without cost from 


your McGraw-Hill man. 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill . . . all 
designed to provide a better understanding of how good advertising in 


good business publications can help create more sales. 


NicGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


a) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. ap 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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caption units describes a product 
application. 

Seventh-scoring ad also looks like 
an article. The advertiser’s signa- 
ture is the last line of text, no more 
prominent than any other line. Title 
is “How a 5% yard shovel, spotted 
on narrow benches, digs and trims a 
284’ deep highway cut.” Manitowoc 
Shovels get the credit, but you have 
to read the text to find that out. The 
ad is so labelled. 

Next, scoring 41 (which is still 
high), is another spread with no 
signature, but with the “advertise- 
ment” label. It tells, as an editor 
would, the story of how a “Bridge 
Contractor gets 20% more produc- 
tion” with an American Crane. (See 
p. 118.) 

The “advertisement” label appears 
again on No. 9. Photos and captions 
tell how a contractor “formed and 
poured a circular tank of 75 ft. in 
diameter with walls 26 ft. high and 
14 inches thick in 8 hours.” He used 
Uniform Concrete Forms. The sig- 
nature of Universal Form Clamp 
Co. is ™“%-inch high and it’s the 
only ad-ish element. 

Starch Reports of Power for Aug- 
ust and September prove that edi- 
torial format attracts (and holds) 
the power engineer. There aren't 
many such ads in these issues, but 
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among those that scored high are 
the following: 

Jenkins Valves’ spread on “How 
to Plan Piping Connections for a 
Gravity Feed Multiple-Story Brew- 
ery” (complete with diagrams) got 
the third highest amount of reading. 
No attempt made to ape editorial 
format, but the ad is chiefly inform- 
ative. 

General Electric’s instruction ad 
on changing brushes scored fifth in 
the cost ratio ranking for “Read 
Most”. 

Solar Aircraft’s editorial-t y pe 
page on “Applying Atomic Power” 
came in ninth. 

Hall Laboratories got a “Read 
Most” cost ratio of 146 for one of its 
series of “Hall Industrial Labora- 
tories Reports,’ information ren- 
dered in “report form”. 

Among the top Starch scores in 
the August issue of Aviation Age: 

Dow Corning’s “Silicone News,” 
a newspaper-format insert with a 
14% “Read Most,” one of the high- 
est. 

General Electric’s “News of G-E 
Aircraft Products,” a collection of 
news items, also scoring 14%. 

Lockheed’s 
torial-style spread entitled “A Pen- 
tagon Secret,” with percentage scores 


photo-caption  edi- 


of 54-54-33 — highest in the book 
— and cost ratio scores of 161-181- 
wee. 

Elastic Stop Nut’s editorial-style 
“Fastener Problem,” a 2/3-page ad 
which pulled a 248 “Read Most”. 


A magazine in itself . . Chemical 
engineers are no exception. There 
are few ads of the type we're dis- 
cussing here in the September issue 
of Chemical Engineering but the 
top score was registered by “U. S. I. 
Chemical News,” a newspaper-for- 
mat insert by U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals Co. — 255-268-346 for the 
front, 220-232-260 for the back. It’s 
almost a complete “magazine” by 
itself, with eight editorial articles 
and a digest of “Technical Develop- 
ments”. 

Another high scorer, with Starch 
percentages of 38-38-22, was Amer- 
ican Cyanamid’s “Life on the Chem- 
ical Newsfront,’ one of a series of 
spreads using news photos. 

The same _ editorial treatment 
works in Steel, too. 

Exide’s “Ripley-style’” cartoon 
scored 32-32-34, producing cost ra- 
tios of 370-411-675, highest in its 
issue. 

Ryerson’s “news letter,’ called 
“What’s New,” earned a 361 “Read 
Most”. It’s all text 
tions. 

Remington-Rand’s “external house 
under the 


no illustra- 


organ,” news stories 


age 12] 





U.S. CHEMICAL NEWS 


TWO NEW CHEMICAL PLANTS 
LOCATE AT ASHTABULA, OHIO 


I. (iffers 3 Sertes 
{ Potyethy lene Heston 

















Gardner Displays 
4177 Melwood Street 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
Yes, I'd like to know the secret of successful exhibits 


Please send me ‘Drama and Action in Trade Show 
Institutional Exhibits 








NAMI 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Want to know 
the secret of successful exhibits ? 


A “Blue Ribbon” list of American industrial firms 
has found the answer for successful displays! The 








Visit Our 

NATIONAL SHOWROOM, PENTHOUSE, 
41 East 42nd Street, 

New York City 














ingredients are a basic understanding of the ex- 
hibitor’s needs and a clear concept of show attend- 
ance—mixed well with clean design, dependable 
automation and craftsmanship. This Gardner for- 
mula for successful exhibits is spelled out in greater 
detail in a new publication, “Drama and Action in 
Trade Show and Institutional Exhibits.” Send the 
coupon above for your complimentary copy. 


VIKING HALL EXEMPLIFIES TECHNIQUE 


Viking Hall—American Museum-Hayden Planetarium 

interprets with dramatic impact the impressive story 
of upper atmosphere research with the Viking Rocket 
Both visual and auditory, the exhibit shows what the 
Viking is, what it does, what it has discovered. Created 
for Martin, Baltimore, producer of the Viking. Exhibit 
by Gardner. 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 477 Melwood St., MAyflower 1-9443 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 810 Book Tower Bldg., WOodward 2-3557 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 1937 W. Hastings St., TAylor 9-6600 

NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 41 East 42nd St., VAnderbilt 6-262 | 


World’s Largest Designers and Builders of Convention and Trade Show Exhibits 





Photograph by Fabian Bachrach 














Eastman’s confidential Editorial Research Reports to publishers prove that readers find advertising in Business Pub- 
lications as interesting as editorial material, The full Eastman release on this subject is available to you on request. 


“70% of Advertisement Reading in Business 
Publications is intentional—not accidental” 


says ROY EASTMAN of the Eastman Research Organization 





Mr. Eastman continues, 
“since Business Publications advertise the very 


“The overall results of a year’s inquiry on this sub- 
ject (32 surveys for 18 publications ) show that the 
average exposure to advertising is 70% intentional, 
only 30% accidental. 


“Why shouldn't it be,” 


things by which readers make their livings?” 

“A year and a half ago, we injected into all of our 
“Moreover, 94% of the readers of these publica- 
tions, on the average, reported that they gave con- 


confidential readership surveys a penetrating in- 
quiry as to how the advertising was read. 
scious attention to the advertising.” 


Advertisements in Business Publications reach an 
audience that’s interested in your message . . . an 
audience that wants to read what you have to say. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 1413 K Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. © STerling 3-7535 





Che national association of publishers of 173 technical, decisions in the businesses, industries, sciences and 


professional, scientific, industrial, merchandising and 
marketing magazines, having a combined circulation 
of 4,098,937 .. . audited by either the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations or Business Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion, Inc. . . . serving and promoting the Business Press 
of America . . . bringing thousands of pages of special- 
ized know-how and advertising to the men who make 


professions... pin-pointing the market of your choice. 


Write for a list of the NPB publications and the 
“Here’s How” booklet, “How Well Will We Have to 
Sell Tomorrow?”, written by Ralston B. Reid, Advertis- 
ing & Sales Promotion Manager of the Apparatus Sales 
Division, General Electric Company. 
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standard masthead of “Better Busi- 
ness Methods,” scored 240-267-233. 

U. S. Steel’s report of a “U. S. 
News-type” interview with Alex 
Janathan, a U. S. Steel pressman, 
scored 26%, highest in the issue, for 
reading. 

Top scorers in Factory’s August 
issue included Exide’s Ripley-style 
cartoon, ranking third, second and 
second in the three categories, and 
Bassick’s “Materials Handling 
News,” a collection of news items, 
which ranked sixth in all respects. 

Textile mill men like editorial 
format, too. Among the high Readex 
scorers in the September 
Textile World: 

American Bemberg: a 
chart of Bemberg Rayon Novelty 
Yarns — 23. 

Stowe-Woodward 
Tips”, a “service” ad answering such 
questions as “What can be done to 


issue of 


reference 


“Maintenance 


correct uneven extraction due to 
roll deflection?” — 17. 

Raybestos-Manhattan: “How 
Buy V-Belts” 13. 

Universal Winding Company’s 
“Getting the Most from Twisting” 
(No. 112 in a series), instruction 
data on “How to Change Twist Di- 
rection” — 10. 


Wyandotte Chemical’s “Report on 


Wyandotte Pluronics,” a data-sheet 
type spread (all text) 10. 

Even purchasing men like, this 
kind of advertising, as witness from 
the June Starch Reports on Pur- 
chasing: 

Exide (Ripley-style) 
472 (first). 

Bassick (News-style) 170, 168, 
255 (fourth). 

So? 

So the 
that if you handle an ad the way an 
editor 
much better chance of getting a high 
handle 


190-195- 


statistics seem to prove 


handles a story, you have a 
reading score than if you 
your ad like an ad. 

Can it be that 
advertisers, and trust only editors? 

Possibly. It’s more likely, 
that in the 
(which is why they look inside the 
they 


readers mistrust 
though, 
quest for information 
magazine in the first place), 
appreciate, first, being given infor- 
mation and, second, being given in- 
formation in a form which not only 
but also is con- 


looks “informative” 


venient. 

Beginners score high . . True, a 
number of the 
above have been using a character- 


advertisers cited 
istic editorial format for a long time 
and have gradually built up recog- 
nition and loyalty. But others are 
just starting out on this tack, and 
their scores are good, too. 


It is very doubtful that such ads 


get their high scores because read- 
ers are deceived into thinking they 
editorial because the 

editorial. We 


especially if what 


are reading 
ads look like 


that they care 


doubt 


they read is useful to them 
It is interesting to note, too, that 
can't 


format is not enough; you 


hope to trick a reader into looking 


at “ad gab” by dressing it up in an 
editorial layout. 

Readers discriminate pretty quick- 
ly. When DuPont analyzed the fluc- 
tuations in scores of their editorial- 


style inserts, they found that the 


fluctuations were in accordance 
with amount of material slanted in 
the interest of the reade: 
The point is this: Editors nor- 
mally get much, much higher scores 
than advertisers do. This is because 
their first obligation is to the read- 
er; knowing what he wants to know, 
they provide him that, in a form 
they know he will find easiest to ac- 
cept. Unfortunately, too many ad- 


vertisers consider their own inter- 
est first, not respecting the undeni- 
able fact that the reader, being just 
as self-centered, has no obligation 
at all to the advertiser and possesses 
turning the 


the crucial option of 


page. 


Cay Caner 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM TWISTING 


Intormonon obout twisting deugned to show improvements in wishing equipment 


nd new ideos in the heisting operahon 


HOW TO CHANGE TWIST DIRECTION 
ON MODEL 10 RING TWISTER 


STONE AD TWEET ONS ACHINERY FOR A) URAL AND SYR METIC YARRS PO 
Ki! 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY _¥*s 
a | 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA (OS ANGELES MONTREAL ond HAMILTON 








STOWE-WOODWARD Maintenance Tips 


for better finishing ot lower cost 


, WHAT CAN BE DONE TO CORREC 


UNEVEN EXTRACTION DUE TO ROLL DERECHONS ae , 








You'll find the correct answer in these Maintenance Tips 


RUBBER ROLLS with o REPUTATION 


/sy, ff 
fw} / STOWE-WOODWARD, inc. 


f 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN + NEWTON 64, MASS. + GRIFFIN, GEORGIA 


HOW TO BUY V-BELTS 


FOR MORE POWER 
AND LONGER LIFE 
...and get “More Use 

per Dollar 


R/M SUPER-POWER AND CONDOR V-BELTS 


2. 


RAYBESTOS- MANWATTAN, INC. 


> a = ix 


LST Rees: eee 
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advertising's most coveted distinction" 





the poor richard club sponsors the putman awards 


Of Philadelphia for 1956 


America’s oldest advertising club will sponsor 
the Putman Awards for 1956. These are. . . annual 
awards .. . totalling $5,000.00 . . . established in 1947 
by Putman Publishing Company . . . and awarded 
through the Poor Richard Club for the best use of 
Industrial Advertising . . . and the best documentation 
of such use .. . in making more effective the selling 


of products or services to industry. 
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the Poor Richard Club 


Invites you to compete for 


the 1956 Putman Awards 


DESIGNED FOR TOP MANAGEMENT ...JUDGED BY TOP MANAGEMENT 


The Putman Awards are unique among advertising competitions. 


Judging is done exclusively by Top Management men in industrial 
manufacturing firms ... men who exercise the power of 


life or death over advertising budgets. 


Winners must demonstrate industrial advertising’s effectiveness in 


helping make sales . . . in a way that Top Management can understand. 


Start now to prepare your entry 





Start now to prepare your entry . . . write for details of rules and 
regulations, with official entry blank. “Deadline,” tentatively set for 
May 1, 1956, will be confirmed at an early date. 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building + 111 East Delaware Place * Chicago 1] 


Publishers of: Chemical Processing/Food Processing /Food Business 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” Og@ 








Customers come look . . Unusuca 


r 1y ne supr 


Employe, customer 


Union gives work day to charity, company kicks in cash 


e The Chicago Screw Co. has com- 
bined public relations with giving, 
and it worked well. 

The “giving” included a $10,000 
contribution by the company and 
its employes to the local Community 
Fund .. 


an “extra workday drive” whereby 


. the money raised through 


workers volunteered to work a half- 
day and give to the chest from pay 
received. The workers’ contribution 
and the company’s donation were 
turned over to the Fund. 

The public relations involved com- 
bining the “extra workday” (which 
took place on a Saturday when the 
plant normally is closed) with an 
open house, to which customers 
were invited. 

Local business and civic leaders 
and employes’ families were invited, 
too. The event enabled the company 
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to show customers and others the 
plant operation at its best, and give 
them the chance to ask questions 
about products and equipment on the 
spot during the manufacturing op- 


eration 


How It Paid Off . . In addition to 
such sales promotion features, the 
event 

1. Improved labor-management re- 
lations (the local union conceived 
the idea). 

2. Increased the amount of the 
company-and-employe Community 
Fund donation manyfold. 

3. Attracted notice in the press by 


performing a useful community 
service in a novel way. 
Here is how the plan worked: 


Local union representatives came 


to company president W. D. Corlett 
in 1952 with the idea of combining 
the Community Chest drive with an 
open house the company was plan- 
ning. Mr. Corlett liked the idea. 

So a Saturday was set aside, dur- 
ing which employes were invited to 
work a four-hour shift at time-and- 
a-half of their regular pay. Em- 
ployes were asked to give all or 
part of that pay to the Fund. 

Since then the company has staged 


ntinued on page 8 





One of the signs that Residential Air 
Conditioning is headed for a boom is the 
number of magazines trying to claim a 
part of it. Five, serving other fields, have 
added “Air Conditioning” to their titles 
just recently. Each has different kinds 
of readers for whom they now claim im 
portance in Residential Air Conditioning. 


The fact remains, however, that 
AMERICAN ARTISAN has been “in” 
from the beginning. It has had “Air Con 
ditioning” in its masthead, on its cover, 
since 1932. But more than that, its edi 
torial content right along has been fo 
cused on the subject. 


Why? Simply because the KEY warm 
air heating-sheet metal dealers are the 
readers of American Artisan. They are 
the ones who have all the qualifications 
for handling residential air conditioning 
and as a result have proved to be the 
most successful sales outlet. 


In no other medium can you reach 
these dealers ‘““The American Artisan 
Way.” That way is an outstandingly useful 
editorial job which attracts and holds as 
PAID subscribers those who do the bulk 
of this work. Choose American Artisan, 
the book that reaches the greatest con- 
centration of buying power . . . provides 
the only fully paid (ABC) circulation in 
its field . . . and leads in advertising 
volume. 
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Sell the brains of this 


Think of a complex computer . . . not in 
terms of the fantastic job it does ... but the 
almost as fantastic collection of materials and 
components that go into it. Add a raft of 
other new business machines that “‘think’’... 
and you still have only one part of the vast, 
expanding electrical products market. 


Creative engineering brains (human ones, 
that is) are putting a new electrical technol- 
ogy to work to develop all kinds of machines 
and appliances . . . from a wrist-size radio to 
a mountain-size forging press. They’re spark- 
ing a new economy .. . pushed by a driving 
demand . . . building the most active market 
you can sell to, for years to come! 


To grow with this huge Original Equip- 
ment Market, sell directly to the men in 
charge of design engineering. They’re readers 
of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING . . . for the 
good reason that they’ve got to keep up with 
new ideas, new materials and components as 
they happen. And they happen fast! 


Fact is, in electrical brains or machine tools 
or washing machines, everything that goes 
into an electrically operated product is spe- 
cified at the design engineering level—and 
that’s where ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
works. It means you can sell the whole 
vast, expanding field... 





Products for 
business and services 
are just one part 

of the big 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
PRODUCTS MARKET 


which includes all 
the thousands of 
different machines, 
appliances and 
equipment used 

in 8 fields*... 
POWER GENERATION 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


MANUFACTURING 
AND PROCESSING 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND MINING 


BUSINESS AND SERVICES 
COMMUNICATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION 
MILITARY 

HOME AND FARM 


ds include 86 separate industry 
ndard industrial Classifications 


in one (..322..) Magazine 





expanding market... 


sf 


Remington Rand Univac— DeJUR-Amsco Stenorette 
electronic data-processing system for commercial use. push-button dictating and transcribing. 

















National Cash Register labeling machine— General Electric industrial x-ray 
pricing meat in a supermarket. quality testing of food products. 


Electrical | 
Manufacturing 


The Gage Publishing Co. 
1250 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N.Y. 





CUSTOMER RELATIONS... 
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the event every year, although the 
open house feature was not resumed 
until this year. Company president 
Corlett and union president Ralph 
Rubino (United Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO, Local 59, Bellwood, III.) 
make joint appearances before com- 
pany personnel to enlist support for 
the “extra 
And a 


steering 


workday” contribution. 
labor-management 
plans 
bulletins, posters.and payroll en- 
velope inserts. A “Kick-Off Ban- 
two weeks before the event 


joint 


committee special 


quet” 
climaxes the build-up. 

of the 
participated 


Last year more than 80° 


company’s employes 


and the average contribution was 


75% of the pay earned. Reason why 


the average was not higher was 


that the remaining 25° was usually 


kept to pay the income tax on the 


the 
has 


This 


company 


was $10,000. 
The 


bution year 


goal is higher. 

1,600 employes. 
President Corlett, explaining his 

support of the plan, said: 


“The Chest 


workday’ idea has a great appeal in 


Community ‘extra 
that, in effect, the people are giving 
of their work and their time to help 
them- 


selves. This is analogous to what was 


others less fortunate than 
a very common practice in the early 
days of this country, and is today 
in rural communities where neigh- 
bors and friends gather to give man- 
ual help to those in difficulty 
crops harvested for sick and dis- 
abled neighbors, burned houses re- 
built, etc. 

“In my estimation, a great deal 
more credit goes to the man who, 
rather than just making out a check 
for a minimum amount as his con- 
tribution, will give a half day of his 
personal, leisure time, work at his 
trade and give the proceeds to the 


Spirit Carries Over .. The im- 
portance of the fact that manage- 
ment and labor got together on the 
event Morris R. 
Beschloss, director of the company’s 
advertising and promotion. 
“This is the first project,” he pointed 
out, “that labor and management at 
carried out 


was stressed by 


sales 


our company have 
jointly.” 

“I served on the publicity com- 
composed 
of three union and three company 
representatives. In the committee 
work, you forget whether a member 
you work with is company or union 
put the ‘day’ 


mittee for the drive 


in your efforts to 
across.” 

The spirit of these good relations, 
Mr. Beschloss said, is carrying over 
into the company-union negotia- 
tions. 

As for the of the 
plan as a Community Chest fund 
raiser, Chicago Screw Co. has be- 
come one of the top industrial con- 


effectiveness 


Last the 


employe-management 


tributors in the suburban areas of 
Chicago. + 


increased 


total 


earnings. year Community Chest. His is a greater 


contri- contribution than a gift of cash.” 


- 


seo 


alt 


reating new 


- 
: = 


These illustrations are from Materials & Methods. 
M&M publishes the most advertising and edito- 
rial pages on how and where to use engineering 


materials, parts and finishes. 


M&M's specialized appeal attracts more than 
29,000 paid subscribers who select and specify 
engineering materials. When you advertise new 
ideas, engineering data or new applications to this 
markets for mate- 
rials and parts in the original equipment and other 


audience, you can create new 
VACUUM-MELTED STEEL in these bal! bearings reduced rejects from 
50% to 3%. Vacuum melting literally sucks impurities from metals. Each 
or more editorial pages help MEM subscribers select better metals 


(Photo: Vacuum Metals Corp.) 


th. 35 


hard goods industries. 
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SALES TIPS 


‘Sellorama’ tells 
convention goers 
how to sell better 


Visitors to an automotive whole- 
salers convention in San Francisco 
will have a whole room full of ideas 
to help them sell better. 

The sales tip project is called 
“Sellorama.” It will be part of the 
Motor and Equipment Wholesalers’ 
Association convention, Feb. 21-22. 
The project is co-sponsored by the 
association and Jobber Product 
News, Chicago. 

Sellorama will consist of displays 


CRUSTY ANCHOR, ‘shot’ by alert M&M 
editor, helped dramatize a recent article on cor- 
rosion as it affects materials selection. Virtually 
every MEM article on metals, nonmetallics, parts 
und finishes offers helpful information on how to 
reduce corrosion forces. (Photo: Materials & 
Methods. ) 


of sales, sales promotion, advertis- 
ing and publicity ideas and sources. 
Specific subjects covered will in- 
clude sales planning, sales recruit- 
ing, 
display services and supplies, pre- 
mium contests, exhibits, sales man- 


sales training, sales contests, 


uals and visual sales aids. 

Each display will be numbered, 
and Sellorama visitors will be given 
“Tell Me More” 


off subjects on which they want 


eards for checking 


more information. 

The visitor signs the card and de- 
posits it in a “Tell Me More” 
and Jobber Product News will send 
the 


box, 


him complete information on 


subjects he checks 


NYLON BELLOWS is heart of an explosion- 
and-fire suppression device. Bellows compresses 
when temperature rises, fires detonator releasing 
suppressive liquids. More than 25 MEM editorial 
of plastics and 
other nonmetallic In product desigy (Photo 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


pages a month demonstrate uses 


Vice-president gets buss, 
Skil gets business 
More 100,000 


customers part in a 


than 
took 
promotion sponsored by Skil Corp., 


prospective 


contest 


Chicago. 
Contestants had to go to one of 
25,000 
handle 


retail hardware dealers 
Skil 


entry 


the 
that 
tools to get an 


portable power 
blank. Then 
they had to tell in 25 words or less 
why they would like to own a par- 
ticular Skil tool. 

Winner of the grand prize, a 1956 
Ford, was Cincinnati housewife Mrs 
Edward C. Biedinger, who was not 
told which prize she won until the 
She _ re- 


covered from her surprise in time 


presentation was made. 
to plant a kiss on the cheek of Skil’s 
William K 


the 


sales vice-president 


Downey, 


who made presenta- 
tion. 

Other $1,000 in 
cash, an automatic washer, a home 
and 100 $25 
certificates for use in 
Dealers the 


prizes included 


freezer merchandise 
hardware 
winners 


stores. where 


parts, finishes... 


Materials 
& Methods 


ABC—ABP 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22. N. ¥ 


Materials Selection 
& Use in Product Design 
& Manufacture 
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f you sell... 


e EQUIPMENT 

@ MATERIALS 

@ SUPPLIES 
DRILLING 
PRODUCING 
REFINING 
FIELD PROCESSING 
PIPELINE 
PETROCHEMICALS 





RATES 


As low os $100 per unit 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


00 oil industry 
ent buyers 


Over 35,0 


equipm 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


nth 


g,000 inquiries mo 


v 


Equipment 


The Magazine of 
PETROCHANICS 


Published Monthly by 
THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne e@ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
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secured their entry blanks profited, 
too. They received a total of $1,850 
in cash awards. 

The company described the con- 
test as one of its “most successful 


dealer tie-in merchandising events.” 


How salesman can put 300 
customers in his pocket 


A pocket-size loose leaf notebook 
has been developed to help sales- 
men keep better track of customers 
and prospects 

The notebook will hold up to 300 
specially designed cards, each of 
which contains full data on a cus- 
tomer or prospect. The cards are 
arranged in the notebook so that 
each company name is_ instantly 
visible. 

Because he doesn’t have to rely 
on memory or spend time fumbling 
through miscellaneous notes on cus- 
tomers and prospects, the salesman 
will become more efficient using the 
“Pocket-File,” according to the man- 
ufacturer, G. O. Fossler & Associ- 


ates, Chicago. 


Note paper gives special 
messages a personal touch 


What do most executives and 
salesmen do when they see a notice 
in a business publication or news- 
paper telling of the promotion of a 
customer or prospect? 

They dictate congratulatory letters 
that secretaries type up in formal 
business letter style on formal com- 


pany stationery. 


Alexander Film Co., Colorado 
Springs, Col. does it more in- 
formally, more efficiently and more 
effectively by providing its officials 
and salesmen with special note 
paper to take care of such occasions. 

The note paper is a 4x5” vellum 
card folded double, with a picture 
of the company’s handsome, Span- 
ish style headquarters building on 
the first fold and with plenty of 
space inside for the executive or 


salesman to dash off a note. 


How to promote your product 
to company stockholders 


A product sample is part of 
Washington Steel 


report to stockholders. 


Corp.’s annual 

The Washington, Pa., company 
makes stainless steel. And for its 
1955 report, a hard cover, plastic- 
bound booklet, it incorporated a 
sheet of thin stainless steel into the 
cover. 

The steel was embossed so that it 
illustrates the stainless steel proc- 
ess and includes the company’s 
name, and the words, “Annual Re- 
port, 1955.” 

The report was livened up inside 
with pictures on nearly every page. 
The pictures show various products 
made wholly or partly of stainless 
steel—thus continuing the promo- 
tion of the company’s products to 


stockholders. 


How to get full value 
from a sales meeting 


It’s expensive to bring your entire 
selling staff in to company head- 
quarters for a sales meeting. But 
C. A. Norgren Co. has found an in- 





aes 


WHERE | 


VICTOR TUBES 


SUPPLY THE WORLD 








expensive way to Papentens the its Ke} of-Xe! me r 12 inqui ri es : 


selling enthusiasm so expensively 


aie . received more than 100!" 


When the Englewood, Col., proc- 
essing controls maker held a sales " says eee 
meeting for its 80-man, world-wide ™ 
sales staff, it had a photographer 


circulating to take pictures of all 


phases of the meeting—both social NTERWATION,, TE 


and business. 


2000 stowe, LEMETEp CORPORA Ti oy 


After the meeting was over, the AVENUE . LOS ang 
company produced a booklet made ES 25. cay FORNI 4 
up entirely of pictures and captions 
showing what happened at the meet- tr, et Journa) 
ing. The booklet was inexpensively 
produced by offset printing and sent 
to all sales personnel. 
Paging through the book, a sales- 
man can't help but recall what he 
learned at the sales conference. 


New born babies promote 
A. O. Smith's water heaters 


Every “Smith” in the United 
States (and there are plenty of 
them) will be vitally interested in 
the latest promotion of A. O. Smith 
Corp. 

The company’s Permaglas Div. at 
Kankakee, IIl., will produce its 
3,000,000th water heater late in 
February or early in March. 

To promote the event, the com- 
pany will give a 30-gallon water 
heater to every Smith family in the 
country that has a baby on the day 
the 3,000,000th heater is produced. 

There are about 1,500,000 Smiths 
in the country, and they should be 
joined by about 110 new ones what- 
ever day the 3,000,000th water heat- 


craves More Responsive! 


Time after time, Wall Street Journal advertisers get more than 
they bargained for, in the way of inquiries, sales, results! No 
matter how restricted the product appeal . . . or how wide, the 
massive Journal business audience comes through in a big way. 
Why? Because the first business on every Journal reader’s mind 
is better business ! 





Circulation: 376,426 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


ae NEW YORK false Vere) 

> Published at 44 Broad St 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
911 Young St. 415 Bush St. 





No. 44 ofa sertes, 


Internal vs. External 
Publicity Teams ? 


It takes two to tango, two to 
make a marriage, and two to do 
the best technical publicity job. 


An internal man can do it all 
alone. So can an external squad. 
But the combined forces will 
deliver more than twice the result. 


Why? Because each can stick to 
his long suit. Each can work 

at his highest level of usefulness. 
And keeping men at their highest 
skills is one of the oldest 
principles of efficient management. 


In technical publicity dedicated to 
sales purposes, here’s a frequent 
distribution of responsibility: 


Inside man: Get facts from engi- 
neering and research. Handle 
coordination between interested 
departments. Write “what comes 
naturally”. Merchandise program 
through the sales force. 


Outside men: Get facts from 

field. Write what needs 
extra-ordinary skills. Assess 
desires of press (in all its 

infinite subdivisions) and find 
new media for your story. Counsel, 
with the outside viewpoint. 


Both together: Program a series 
of projects which drives toward 
clear-cut sales targets. 


Make it “and”! 


Have your internal folks meet 
with an HWSlnc principal. It 
costs nothing to find out how to 
put wings on your present 
program — once you get over 
the “either-or’’ idea. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Most executives agree it’s important 
to confer with advertising agency 


Do corporate officers confer often enough with their advertising agency people? Some 
agency men have complained from time to time that they have trouble on that score— 


that client management too often spurns them, and therefore the agency doesn’t have the 


grasp it should have of company problems, objectives and policy. 


To get management's view, IM asked several leading industrialists: How often do you 


confer with someone from your agency? It might be argued that a top executive is too 


busy to spend much time with a representative of his agency, and that the advertising 


manager can convey all the information the agency needs to know about the company. 


What do you think of this argument? 


The executives’ replies appear below: 


It’s up to the ad manager 
to decide when management 
and agency should confer 


® I certainly think the question 
of the advertising agency people 
having top level contact with thei 
client is an important one. It boils 
down to a subject of communica- 
tions a subject we hear a lot 
about these days. 

There are numerous ways to ac- 
complish this thing called communi- 
cations which is really nothing more 
than the maintenance of an open 
channel for the flow of ideas and 
thinking among people. 

At Carboloy we accomplish this 
by operating our marketing section 
as a team. As in other General Elec- 
tric organizations the marketing 
manager has a group of men re- 
porting to him: the various sales 
managers, the advertising and sales 
product 


promotion manager, the 


planning and research manager and 
the marketing administration man- 
ager. These individuals are kept 
fully apprised of all department 
thinking which could conceivably 
have any bearing upon their in- 
dividual jobs, and marketing as a 
whole. 

Consequently, it then becomes the 
responsibility of the department’s 
advertising and _ sales promotion 
manager to communicate this in- 
formation to our advertising agency. 
Our relationships with the agency 
are centralized with the advertising 
and sales promotion manager and 
it is only at his discretion that the 
agency people contact other mem- 
bers of the department. Obviously, 
there is considerable contact at all 
levels because we feel that such 
contact is worth while from the 
standpoint of keeping our agency 
constantly informed of what we are 
doing. 

However, there are two important 
things to bear in mind in this sys- 
tem. First, the assigned responsi- 
bility for communicating with the 
agency rests with the A&SP man- 
ager — it is up to him to implement 
this responsibility as he sees fit. 
Second, the A&SP manager, as a 
member of the marketing team, has 





full access to all marketing informa- 
tion. 

In our particular case, our A&SP 
manager schedules monthly meet- 
ings with our agency and makes a 
formal presentation of our activities 
and our plans during that month. 
He goes into considerable detail on 
what many companies would call 
“private information.” We do this 
because we feel that anyone work- 
ing for us on as intimate a basis 
as an advertising agency must have 
this type of information to do an 
adequate job. 


How much you get from agency 
depends on how much you give 


By W. H. Wiewel 
Senior Vice-President 
Crucible Steel 

of America 


Pittsburgh 


® We believe that our advertising 
campaign is just as good as the 
cooperation between the agency and 
the company. It is vitally important 
that the agency thoroughly under- 
stand the company’s objectives and 
general business philosophies _ if 
they are going to successfully write 
copy which truly represents the 
company. 

I personally confer with the 
chairman of the board of our agency 
and the vice-president who handles 
our account, three or four times a 
year. Our general sales manager 
and our advertising manager confer 
with the vice-president who handles 
the account at least as often. In ad- 
dition to these contacts, our adver- 
tising manager and our various 
product sales managers confer with 
the representative of the agency 
who is responsible for the art work 
and copy almost every month. 

The general outline of our cam- 
paign is decided at the time the 
budget is worked out. Due to the 
close contact with responsible people 
in sales maintained with the adver- 
tising agency, we feel assured that 
the campaign through the year ad- 
heres to the general objectives and 
philosophies decided upon at the 
beginning of each year’s campaign. 


Continued on page 
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All Railway News Digested 


Selecciones del RAILWAY AGE will provide a quarterly report of 
North American railway developments in equipment and facilities for 
Latin American readers, in their own language. All important news of 
locomotives, freight cars, passenger cars, shops, track and structures, 
signaling and communications, accounting and record-keeping will be 
covered. Each of these many features will have a New Products Section 
to focus attention on the opportunities that U. S. manufacturers offer 
Latin American railways. 


Coverage of Key Railroaders 


Selecciones del RAILWAY AGE will provide effective coverage of the 
executives and supervisory officers of the railroads in every country in 
Latin America. Circulation lists will be checked to include the customers 
and prospects of U. S. supply companies who are selling to Latin 
America. 


Format 


Selecciones del RAILWAY AGE will be a full-fledged 9” x 12” magazine 
with a comprehensive editorial content sectionalized and labeled through- 
out for easy use and reference. 





Selecciones del 


First enue RAILWAY AGE 


A Simmons-Boardman publication 
New York: 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


Portland, Oregon 





To effectively SELL to 
this huge GROWTH 


Industry — 


USE the 

ONLY publica- 
tion edited 
exclusively 

for ALL manvu- 
facturers of 
ALL appliances! 


HERE is a market 5 TIMES 
as big as it was in 1941 — 
and due to DOUBLE in the 
next decade! 


if YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic materials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or 
services... 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

lant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Components 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heot Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hordware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


. . » for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Knife Sharpeners 
Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 
Radios 

Ranges 
Refrigerators 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers Roasters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fons Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplotes Waffle trons 
lroning Machines Sandwich Grills 
trons Washers, Clothes 
Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


--sYOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement. 
WRITE: 


NBF 
APPLIANCE Bp, 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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I feel very strongly that the re- 
sults an advertising agency obtains 
depends a great deal upon the time, 
thought and support they get from 
their client company, and this should 
include individuals who are respon- 


sible for setting company policy. 


Management, as well as agency, 
gains help from conferences 


By Raymond B. Crean 


® No top executive of a company 
dependent upon sales for its success, 
should deprive his agency or him- 
self of at least occasional meetings 
with the top men of the agency. 

Reflectal 


Corp., top management works close- 


In our company, the 
ly with both the advertising agency 
and the sales and advertising de- 
partments. Our three major prod- 
ucts, Alfol Aluminum Foil Insula- 
KoolShade SunScreen, and 
Ingersoll Roof Deck, have only one 
thing in common: 


tion, 


they are all in 
the building material field. Chan- 
nels of distribution, sales problems, 
types of buyers, pricing, etc., vary 
for each. Only with a close-working 
team can the day-to-day sales and 
promotion problems be solved 

and our long-range planning be 
formulated. Our agency is “part of 
They 


all the facts they want, and to the 


the family.” have access to 


offices of all our top men. 

The day when advertising agencies 
were primarily “ad makers” is gone, 
although creativeness is still a very 
important part of the advertising 
business. In today’s highly compet- 
itive 
must be expanded to include mar- 


markets, this  creativeness 
keting, public relations and all ac- 
tivities that bear on sales. 

And 
outline for the agency the broad 


who is better qualified to 


policies of a company 
than the top officers? It is natural 


plans and 


that sales, advertising, marketing, 


and public relations de- 


their 


research 


partments have own. biases. 


And, just as management men 
are in a unique position to counsel 
the agency, agency men have their 
special contributions to make to the 
company. As “outsiders” with ex- 
periences in diversified businesses, 
company’s needs and 
problems with a detachment that 
contributes much to clear thinking 


and analysis. This is of great assist- 


they see a 


ance to top management in estab- 
lishing the company’s policies and 
plans. 

With a mutual 
other’s thinking, much good comes 


respect for each 


from such meetings. The agency 


sharpens its focus on company 


problems, and the company fre- 


quently finds solutions that pre- 


viously evaded it. 


Discussions with agency not 
needed unless policy changes 


Bodine 


= Our advertising agency has done 
now for over 30 years 


our work 
and we find there is no need for 
the top management to discuss 
matters with them very frequently. 

Of course, it is necessary for us 
to keep the agency up-to-date on 
any changes that might take place. 
Our advertising manager works 
very closely with our sales man- 
ager and other members of our or- 
ganization, and we feel that he is 
capable of keeping the agency in- 
formed. 

In my opinion, there is no need 
for myself or other members of top 
with our 
agency unless something very un- 


management to confer 


usual or special occurs. Over the 
years, this policy has worked well 
for us and I can see no reason for a 
change. 

Should there be a great change in 
advertising policies by a company, 
or a great many unrelated products 
to be marketed, then the top man- 
agement would have to discuss the 


















problem with the advertising agency 
till the advertising methods prove 
to be successful. 








Sees agency men once a week 


. . time, effort worth while ag ATER ind AT en yt 










By R. 


A. Fergusson 
President 





Nothing hotter—when it comes 
to appliances featured by 

the modern merchandising 
plumbing-heating contractor. 
Of 22,000 contractors who 
operate stores today, over 
three-quarters sell gas, 

and nearly as many sell electric, 
automatic water heaters — 

a profitable move from pipe 

to home products by merchants 
who service what they sell. 

If, like the water heater, 

your product appeals to 
homeowners, then perhaps the 
merchandising contractor 

is the man to take it to market. 
To find out more about him, 
how and why he can sell 

for you—call on PHB, the 
magazine that sells best 
because it tells readers 

most about their business. 


















® Consultation with advertising 





agency executives has a top priority 





on my time, since in the rapid 
growth of our company, reaching 
the important prospects through the 
logical media, in so many different 











fields as are potential markets for 
Rust-Oleum, make it an expendi- 
ture as important to our business 









as the money we spend, after care- 





ful research and evaluation, for the 











very best in raw materials used in 












our products. 
For a company growing rapidly, 
















jt is imperative to have top manage- 






ment fingers on the “pulse” of the 
business, and perhaps the most im- 
portant contributor to its steady 
growth is the wise and best possible 
use of advertising appropriations. 

On frequency, consultations with 
agency executives averages once 
each week, and of varied lengths of 
time depending upon the time of the 
year and the work to be accom- 










































Write for your copy of 

the “Merchandising Contractor” 
—latest report of a continuing 
study by PHB! 















plished. I am convinced that the 





time and effort are very worth while 


and beneficial to the success of our PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


product, and so, to our company. ® 130 EAST 59th STREET + PLAZA 3-9177 + NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 
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No case .. Low cost display booth 


ene: he eee ee Look them up in Industrial Marketing's 
Durcr folds into one package, needs nm ‘ 
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case, thus simplifying shipping, storage 
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Who is the 


‘Modern All of these marketing helps are 
i To them, just 


available free. get 
circle the numbers of the items you 
S . . ” M P) want on the reply card on the yellow 
anitation ans insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
HIS TITLE: He is the ‘‘Sanitarian’’ but has hundreds of titles ranging requests on to the publisher or sup- 
from ‘‘Bacteriologist,’’ ‘‘Housekeeper’’ and ‘Food Service Man- plier who offers the material. 
ager” to ‘‘Plant Superintendent’ and ‘‘Inspector.”’ 


HIS DUTIES: include sanitation, safety and welfare; research, in- S08 /Cis agg 

spection, buying and recommending. Wood engravings. . how to use 
them for ad illustrations 

HE BUYS BILLIONS: The latest survey shows that he buys 1% Billion Most people think w 


per year in chemicals, supplies, paint, tile, lavatory equipment, 
flooring, hand and power tools, plus uncounted billions which he 
recommends. 

FOR 126,000 PLANTS in which sanitation is supervised by 15,712 
readers of ‘‘Modern Sanitation’’ which cuts across all Commercial 
and Institutional classifications and reaches every industrial plant 
which has 400 employees or more. 

HE READS Modern Sanitation for its research, operational and new 
product data and is particularly interested in what his contempo- 
raries are doing in this fast growing field. 


IT’S DOCUMENTED. All these facts are documented. Write for 
specific information on any phase of this unusual market opportunity. 


wodeu SANITATION 


A POWELL PUBLICATION 
855 Avenue of Americas, New York 1, N. Y. BRyant 9-0499 


202 e on Readers’ Se 
All you want to know 
about convention badges 


203 lI € I neadgers woervi 
y* | DB) Many detailed and factual Awards will keep your 
AG \ ik inci | market analyses are offered a area ty maga 
) ee : by business paper publishers. folder illustrating f its sales 
You can get them by referring 


to your /956 Se le 
204 


; { One won “ make ial 
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205/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Vital information about 
the castings industry 

Three folders and two booklets com- 
prise a file folder available from Modern 
Castings & American Foundryman, Des 
Plaines, Ill. Encompassing circulation, mar- 
ket and purchasing data, the folders pre- 
sent factual material on a breakdown of 
circulation, metal castings tonnage, dollar 
volume of shipments, investments in plants 
and equipment, and a detailed breakdown 
of purchases from 79 specific industries. 

One of the two booklets is a media 
file, prepared in accordance with NIAA 
Publishers Outline standards, The other, 
entitled “Who's Who in the Castings In- 
dustry,” lists and pictures 63 outstanding 
industry leaders who have contributed 
articles to the publication. 


206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Automotive power comes 
of age in agriculture 

This study, issued by Capper Publica- 
tions, Topeka, and conducted by the Mis- 
souri Ruralist, gives facts and figures 
showing the trend towards increased use 
of tractors, trucks, automobiles and auto- 
motive products on the nation’s farms. 
Easy-to-read bar charts are included in 
the report. 


207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to ship advertising 
plates into Canada 

A revised edition of the 12-page refer- 
ence booklet, "How to Ship Advertising 
Plates into Canada,” has been issued by 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Toronto. 
The new brochure incorporates several 
changes in invoicing procedures which 
have been instituted by the Canadian 
government, and includes a reproduction 
of the new “N-A” form of invoice required 
for across-the-border shipments. 

The booklet discusses in detail shipping 
regulations and duty assessments for 
printing plates, printed matter, photo 
graphs and other original art work, and 


feak-¥a .4-silare 


© Send for these free selling tools 


shows the proper form to be sent with 
shipments in order to assure return of the 
material to the United States. 


208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Analysis issued for the 
oil-fired furnace market 

With an estimated 700 billion cubic feet 
per minute of warm air now being used 
annually by 3,500,000 million of the na- 
tion's homes using oil-fired warm air fur- 
naces, Fueloil & Oil Heat, New York, has 
readied a 16-page multi-colored folder dis- 
cussing this market. 

Maps show locations of these furnaces 
by states and sales during 1954. Tables 
show growth of sales for this type of 
equipment and the sizes of furnaces in- 
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Please send me the following 
research and media data .. 
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stalled. The study shows a growth of 
175% for this market in the mid-Atlantic 
and New England states during the past 
five years, compared with an increase of 
119% for the same period in the rest of 


the country. 


209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Capper’s Weekly studies 
readers’ homes and families 

A 48-page book, issued by Capper’s 
Weekly, Topeka, discusses purchasing 


habits of a sample of the publication's 
readers. Detailed statistical information is 
presented regarding such essential facts 
as family composition, physical condition 
of homes, and ownership of appliances, 
passenger cars, trucks and tractors. 


a 
Continued on next page 
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210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Need a cover idea? . . here 
are plenty of them 

If you're planning a catalog, brochure 
or sales promotion booklet, here's a port- 
folio that should help solve the cover 
problem. Mead Sales Co., Dayton, O., 
offers a brochure containing a colorful 
variety of cover designs that use the 
company’s “Wheelwright Highlight cover.” 
The covers are printed by offset, letter- 
Press and screen process. The brochure 
includes data on printing process, speed 
of run and typefaces used. 


211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What to include 
in an annual report 

Calling the annual report “the most 
important single publication on a corpo 
ration’s year,” The E. F. Schmidt Co., 
Milwaukee, has issued a check list of 
material that should appear in such state- 
ments. Included are suggestions for meth- 
ods of handling many of the 27 points 
involved. 


212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What and where is the 
public school market? 

National attention has been drawn to 
problems of education, and Nation's 
Schools, Chicago, has issued a booklet 
explaining the organization of our ele- 
mentary school set up. 

In question cond answer form, the 
brochure discusses such points as the 
number of public school systems existing 
in the country, the administrative func- 
tioning of the 11.4% which account for 
almost 90% of total enrollment, and the 
buying influences in the field. 


213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Who reads about metal 
cutting and forming machines? 
Production Equipment, Chicago, answers 
this question in a four-page folder present- 
ing a study of reader inquiry sales leads 
received by the magazine on its reader 
service cards. Direct inquiries received 
out of the April, 1955, issue were audited 
for name, job title, company affiliation, 
company capitalization and local dealer 
reference. A series of bar charts presents 
the results of this auditing procedure. 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 
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214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Versatile visual aid is screen, 
flannelboard and blackboard 

Hiller Visual Aids Products, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, offers a folder describing its 
triple-threat visual aid, which can be used 
as a flannel board, blackboard or movie 
screen. The “Visuroll” rolls up into a 
30x40” package that weighs only about 
five pounds. It is fitted with an easel, 
which has rubber-tipped legs so it can be 
set up on a desk without scratching it. 
The device can be used for sales presen- 
tations, training or in many other kinds 
of presentations. 


215/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to sell the 
light construction market 

A 64-page book, describing procedures 
in both residential and non-residential 
building construction, has been issued by 
American Builder, New York, a Simmons- 
Boardman publication. 

Noting that almost 30,000 new builders 
have entered the field since 1950, the 
presentation discusses the roles played 
by the wholesaler, the retailer, the builder 
and the prefabricator, and outlines how 
building products get to market through 
each. Also included is a county-by-county 
breakdown of the publication's circulation 
throughout continental United States, with 
a keyed indication of the market potential 
of each county. 


216/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Power generation 
and the power field 

A unique, extended gate-fold brochure 
has been issued by Power, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York. Featured are 
several spreads showing in detailed two- 
color line drawings a diesel plant, a 
steam power plant, and explanations of 
the distribution and application of such 
plant services. The various jobs done by 
power men are discussed, and the folder 
cites statistics indicating the industry's 
growth since 1950. 


217/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Finding more profits 
in your mailing lists 

Jim Mosely, president of Mosely Mail 
Order List Service, Boston, is the author 
of a booklet describing methods by which 
mailing lists can be employed for addi- 
tional income, “How to Double Your Net 
Profits from your Mailing Lists.” 








Watson Publications buys 
‘Modern Industrial Press’ 


® cHICAGO—W atson Publications, 
Chicago, has bought Modern Indus- 
trial Press, formerly published by 
Mrs. S. E. Andresen of Andresen, 
Inc., Pittsburgh. 

The editorial and business offices 
of the publicatior. will be at the 
Chicago headquarters of Watson 
Publications, where the company’s 
other two publications, Modern 
Railroads and Appliance Manufac- 
turer, also are published. 
with the an- 
nouncement of its new publication, 


Simultaneously 


the company announced a series of 
personnel promotions. Frank Rich- 
ter, executive vice-president, will 
also serve as treasurer, a new title. 
Rita Bill 
and secretary. 

Four men were named vice-pres- 
idents: Carl A. Zehner, director of 
advertising; S. M. Gaskins, business 
manager, Appliance Manufacturer; 
John M. Sitton, eastern 
New York, and V. G. 
Cleveland. 


was named comptroller 


manager, 
Brettman, 


Advertiser changes .. 


William H. Depperman . . former 


relations dire Olin Industries, has been 


Spooner 


John M,. Spooner . . 
trict manager, Acme Quality 
been named advertising and sales pric 
tion manager, Colson Elyria 
T. L. Guarniere . . former sales promot 
manager, has been named merchandising 


manager of the Detroit Diesel Engine Div 
of General Motors. He will manage 
vertising, sales promotion and publicity 


activities. 


AMERICAN 
METAL 
MARKET 
advertisers 
hit the 


It is one thing for a publication to “cover” the metals industry. 
Some of them do so. Quite another for a publication to prove that all 
of its readers are men with authority to buy. 

ONLY AMM CAN DO THIS! 


AMM is the nation’s only ABC-audited, 
daily source for market information on 
metals and metal products. It is “the 
Market Authority” to over 11,000 paid 
subscribers — administrative execu- 
tives in the metal consuming and pro- 
ducing* industries. With the highest 
annual subscription rate ($20) of any 
other publication in its field, the read- 
ers of AMM are, obviously, tonnage 
buyers of metals and metal products 
and therefore require daily information 


on prices and market trends as a bar- 
ometer for their purchasing activities. 

Ample recognition of the intense 
reader-interest generated by the edito- 
rial content of AMM is this incontro- 
vertible fact; AMM carries more metal 
and metal products advertising than 
any other daily, weekly or monthly 
publication in its field—and at less cost 
per unit of space. Facts and figures on 
rates, color inserts and circulation on 
request. 


*Producers of metals and metal products are frequently 
also important consumers of other metals. Normally, 
for example, producers of galvanized steel sheets and 
job galvanizers account for about 45/2 per cent of 
the total annual slab zinc consumption in the U.S. 


“AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of the Steel and Metal Industries 
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Advertiser changes. . John E. Johnson . . former assistant man- 
jer I vices division, Ernst 

nted director of 

Newton Highlands, 
electronic aata 
‘company is 


Honeywell 


Monsanto Chemical Co. . . has announced 

the following changes in their advertising 

jepartment: Edmund Greene has been 

Piper Roberts named assistant director of the depart 
Wilbur 

xre ene as 1avertising manager {or the 


janic chemicals division; . Chandler 


H. Grosse succeeds Mr. 
George E. Piper, Jr. . . former 
Holmes will assume Mr srosse’s former 


ha 


1S rporate 1dvertising managel 


John C. Sparkman, former assistant 


vill replace 


Fred L. Roberts .. has 
Z H+ i manager 1avert ng I 
t different! “cs: 


The PACKAGING family is a big one 
—but how different its important mem- 
bers! Doll makers need packages—so do 
heavy-chemical manufacturers; but the 
former is strongly sales-slanted in his 
packaging needs and purchases, the lat- 
ter mainly preoccupied with protection. 


PACKAGING has grown too big for one 

magazine to deal adequately with both M. Sale: 

consumer and industrial interests and aaa 
needs—and the INDUSTRIAL segment penance weenie 
is too important for one-handed sales 
attention and promotion. That’s why 

a different magazine had to be born— ing, Thyer Corp., Toled 

and why it has met with such a warm prefabricated homes 

welcome by its carefully selected readers. Paul E. Finical . . has been appointed 








George Dandrow 


Norman W. Wiebusch . . has been a sales promotion manager 


f sales and merchandis yhicago, has been « 


If you can sell anything on the list below, J. C. Lindley . . former defense sales 1dvertising and sales promotion manacer, 
there’s a big potential payoff for your palniahen.: Weiss . t ; Mfg. C >; manuf 
advertising in the pages of 


industrial Packaging 


BAGS @ DRUMS & PAILS @ CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS @ WIREBOUND & NAILED Frank P. Clark . . former pren 

BOXES & CRATES @ CLEATED FIBRE BOXES © ae as 

PLYWOOD CONTAINERS @ CARBOYS @ CASE ee seins 

LINERS @ BARRIER MATERIALS @ VPI PAPERS = has joined Mystik Products, Ch 
@ WET STRENGTH & REINFORCED PAPER @ Ss RE ea Ste John F. Karr . . has been named manager 
FLEXIBLE CORRUGATED PAPER @ COATED igo, as merchandising manager ' ion ne 
PAPER @ MACHINERY @ RUST PREVENTA- , 

TIVES @ PROTECTIVE COATINGS e@ DESSI- 

CANTS & DEHYDRATING AGENTS @ INTERIOR Leonard S. Alexander . 
BRACING @ TAGS, TAPES, STRAPPING, STA- |. 

PLING EQUIPMENT & OTHER ACCESSORIES Mergenihaler Linotype 


* ppd cwisinne oe. ae Se Edmund L. Fitch 
Send for a copy and complete data about paper cutting equipment manufacturer, a ia Foie bc 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING—a sister publi- idvertising manager, a new positior aa fa P 
cation to PACKAGING PARADE, the News a | ee 
Magazine of Consumer Packaging. scales, has been nar 


i sales manager for t 


a 


market research, Trane 


saies representative 


* Arthur J. Rocke . . 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY Internat sein : : 
22 EAST HURON ST., manager, b1-iror iI Philadelphia mar Borg-Warner Corp. . . 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. facturer Es I ind ror i aiken soled 
rKS manager 
amea vice-pres 


Edward C. Koch . . former mana f vy, and David H. Cissna, forme: 





The ONE impression power 
that sparks progressive 
railroading! 


NOW! 6 NEW features 
giving even GREATER 
editorial and advertis- 
ing IMPACT! 


1. ENLARGED EDITORIAL STAFF 
Now EIGHT full-time editors- 
including famed railroad writ- 
er Nancy Ford, our new Spe- 
cial Features Editor. Also 
exclusive correspondents in 
Washington, Pacific Coast and 
Europe. 

2. CLEARER WRITING 
Robert Gunning Associates 
counsels Modern Railroads’ 
staff on “Clear Writing.” 

3. R. O. EASTMAN 
Editorial Readership Research 
now employed exclusively by 
MODERN RAILROADS. in 
the railroad field. 


4. STARCH ADVERTISING 
READERSHIP REPORTS 
Now available exclusively in 
the railroad field through 
MODERN RAILROADS. 


5. ANEW KIND OF PROMOTION 
PACKAGE 

Merchandises advertising to 
company salesmen—most im- 
pressively. 4-color folder—dis- 
play easels—advance industry 
and personnel news—all sent 
direct to salesmen. 


4. INCREASED CIRCULATION 
COVERAGE. 
22,513-BPA audit. More than 
DOUBLE the coverage of any 
other railway publication, 
Greater WORLD WIDE Cov- 
erage, too... and ALL at the 
lowest cost per thousand, ALL 
KEY readers! 


Exceptional Editorial Achievements 
Pius Dominant, ‘Key Man Only” 
Coverage makes Modern Railroads 
the KEEN ADVERTISER'S CHOICE. . 


Today more advertisers invest 
more dollars — issue by issue — 
in Modern Railroads, than in Any 
Three Other Railway Publications 
Combined! Write! for newly-re- 
vised NIAA Media and Market 
outline. 


BY 
MODERN RAILROADS 71 


201 N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 


Peacock 


Thomas E. Peacock, Jr. . . former marks 


director 1venson Bureau 


has been named manager 


earch 


Holzwarth 


Joseph C. Holzwarth, Jr. . . 


administrative position 
vania National 
V live & Me te T 


vertising manager. 


Dan Jones. . 
r sales, Anderson 
sales manager of the 
placement division 

thicago producer 
Waldie & Briggs, Chic 


rgency for the 


new dalvisl 


American Electronics, Inc. . . E] M 


} 


has formed a marketing 
by C. T. Cosser, appli 


manager. 


lormer manager 


Alfred L. Trumpler . . formerly 


eC was appointed promot 
Harper Electric Furnace C 
hi 


Y. manufacturer 


f 


sctric kilns and furnace 


Thomas H. Logan, Jr. 


inted sales manager 
vi 


riitertiown, Mount 


He was formerly president 


Appraisals C 


William J. McGuckin . . former 


manager, J. B. Rea 
sales promoti 
Glendale 


> and electr 


Carl E. Calohan . . has 


n and advertising 


promot 


R. E. Keidel . . wa: 


1} 


tamnera 


aT 
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and 
Wood 
Products 








UP 


MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


[] See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains: 


Total Paid UP 20.2% 
Effective Buy ng Power Coverage UP 31.3% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, 

Wooden Container Mfrs UP 50.9%, 
Millwork, Sash and [ . 

Planing Mills UP 19.3% 
Furniture, Fixture and 

Cabinet Mfrs. UP 18.4% 
Misc. Wood Pr 

Large Industrial Plants 

with Woodworking Shor UP 31.6% 
Renewal Percentage UP 14.39 


(November 1952 to date) 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi-bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its ‘how to do it’ editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and produc- 
tion men — the men who make the buy- 
ing decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask 
our advertisers! 

[] Ask for analysis showing low cost per 


thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


(C) Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


Sts wooo 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 


WORLD-WIDE QUARTERLY 
REFERENCE OF THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


@ Reaches Men of the 5 Major 
Divisions of the Petroleum Industry 


® With 30,000 Additional Readers — 
Attracted by Editorial Service 
and P.E.’s Long Active Life 


The operating men of the five major divi- 
sions of the petroleum industry — producing, 
drilling, pipe lining, natural gasoline, refining 
—miake up the audience served by PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT. The oil industry’s most influen- 
tial specifying and buying group, these men 
are responsible for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 90% of all petroleum equipment in 
use. Built from lists supplied by the oil com- 
panies themselves, PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT's 
distribution enables you to reach selected engi- 


Advertiser changes. . 


John B. Sutherland . . form 


Norton Co... W 


the 


Price, 


Donald L. 


George A. Park, 


Harlan T. Pierpont, refra 


nd Fred L. Curtis, r 


John D. Brewer . . 


Gene K. Foss 





¢ “PROMOTION PAYOFF" 


OP Peper" 


Podued Reynolds Metals Co 


Hy 
,} 


Yi | 
pil 





The Reynolds Metals Company has a 
remarkable sales story to tell food pack- 
agers and processors. 

Packagers using Reynolds Aluminum 
Foil gain three exclusive advantages. 
Excellent protection; the country-wide 
acceptance of Reynolds Wrap; and the 
use of the Reynolds Quality Seal which 
is backed by radio, television, and 
magazine advertising. 

Reynolds uses sound, color, motion pic- 
tures to tell this story to a small but 
important group of executives. 

If you have a similar exclusive sales 
story to tell the decision-making execu- 
tive group, why not investigate the use 


of films? 





Dlet A Productions 


neers, superintendents, purchasing agents 
6421 North California Ave * Chicago 45 * Phone AM 2-4141 


foremen, tool pushers and drillers. 


PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT presents news 
of products, literature, and personnel in 
a way that invites response. More than 
3,000 certified, quality inquiries are re- 
ceived from every issue — representing 
action from a substantial part of the cir- 
culation. 





Mine Operators rely on 


coat MINING 
i John B. Laramy, 


Alvin F. Welsh, for ad Sfp a gs = 


Laramy 


Worthington Corp... 


30,000 additional readers 


In a 1955 readership survey, domestic 
readers were asked, “How many other of your 
associates read your copy?” Of the 943 usable 
replies received, 719 readers stated that their 
copies were read by others in management, 
subordinate or other groups in their organiza- 
tions. This extra readership gives PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT an estimated average of 4.7 
readers per copy—providing its intensive pene- 
tration throughout the petroleum industry . . . 
a “bonus” audience because P.E. rates are 
based on its 12,000 world-wide distribution. 


Leonard S. Alexander 





Coal Mining’s continuing re- 
ports on the growing importance 
of mine automation have won an 
eager audience of top men in 
bituminous and anthracite. They 
know that each issue contains 
valuable information on meth- 
ods, equipment and personnel. 

To reach men who buy, adver- 
tise in Coal Mining... the best read, 


most quoted coal publication. 
ter market research department, AA-1737 


L. R. E t. former staff 
fs | COAL MINING — 
a 


575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 


Send for the 1956 Media Data File for com- 
plete information on PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT, 
the world-wide quarterly reference publica- 
tion of the petroleum industry. 

Published by 
PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


in association with 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church St., N. Y., 7, N. Y. 


Floyd J. Gunn .. { 


PETROLEUM ~“ 
EQUIPMENT ” 
. G. H. Lester . . former 
Outstanding plannina A 





Chicago © Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. © Dallas 
Los Angeles 

Portland, Oregon 

Son Francisco 

Coral Gables, Florida 
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Agency changes. . York, has joined Cory Snow 

Mass., as director of the agency's 
Fuller & Smith & Ross . . Cleveland, New technical marketing div 
York and Chicago, announces the follow- 






n 
7 





















































ing appointments: Edmund G. Norwick, Lewis Advertising Agency . . irk, N 
, Jr., has been named manager of advertis J., has the following new acc 
ing research for the Cleveland office Bath Gear & Pump C¢ Youpling 
Charles H. Myers, formerly with J. M North Bergen, N. J., and Mooney Bros 
\ Mathes, has joined the staff; and Stanley Corp., Lodi, N.J. manufacturers distribut 
C. Patno and Burton W. Schellenbach, of pumps, valves and glass pipe 
both vice-presidents, have been appointed 1S HAPPENING 
to the newly-created posts of director of Mackes & Taylor Advertising .. Allen IN THE 
creative services and director of marketing town, Pa., will handle advertisir 
services, respectively. Rodale Mfg. Co., Emmaus, Pa FABRICATED 
equipment manufacturer 
Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover .. has METAL 
moved to 645 Farmington Ave., Hartford William B. Remington, Inc. . . Sprinafield 
Conn. G. Carlton Metzger, former copy Mass., has been named agency for Ben 


PRODUCTS 


writer, Marschalk & Pratt, has joined the Mont Papers, Bennington, Vt., subsidiary 

























copy staff, and Fred Hale, former adver- f Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland * 
tising manager, Utica Drop Forge & Toc INDUSTRIES 
rp., has been named account executive. Benham Advertising Agency . . Phila: 
Jelphia, will handle advertising and sale: TH / Mod ra] 
Schram Advertising Co. .. Chicago, has promotion for Fox Products C Philad« Pe s Prcish iw 
named Lawrence M, Cohen, formerly with phia, manufacturer of battery chargers : PRESS 
Lawrence Advertising Agency, as vice ind testers. : 






president in charge of new business, and 






has added Exhibit Supply Co., Chicag 












Products Corp. 





General Aluminum 





and 







of aluminum combi 


LOKENS 






Poorman, Butler & Associates .. Muncie Tom Long . . former vice-president 










Ind., has moved to larger quarters at Brooks & Associates ned Pai ? 
112-114 E. Gilbert and has added Tulsa, Okla., as ager 
{ Indiana Pressed Steel Co., Muncie meta 



















stampings producer, to their list of ac 


counts. Charles O. Puffer Co. .. Chicag has 







BIG plans are in the mak- 
ing for the readers AND 











































































moved to Suite 2307, 75 E. Wacke« r ADVERTISERS who use 
John C. Purinton . . has joined the media h imnounced that 1ul Kuehn & MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
jepartment, Lewis & Gilman, Philadelphia, iates, art and adve r PR ESS. MIP s audience 
: comprises the major consum- 
and the agen ¥ has been appointed 1 studl Wii now be associatead with tr ers of sheets, plates and strip 
handle advertising for James Indus ag steel. These consumers (and 
Paoli, Pa. industrial springs manufa readers) are both the custom 
tr John S. Lindsay .. formerly with stamping plants and the cap- 
Seether © RF tive plants who press, shape, 
ATT cae (Seige eo forge, extrude, shear or bend 
Frank C. Hahser, Inc. .. Chicago, has execu I & Peck 1 metal where the shaping ac- 
added to its accounts the specialty divi ford, Conn tion is NOT dependent on a 
si ix Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamaz cutting tool. 
Mich., and Triner Scale & Mfg. C vhi Beaumont, Heller & Sperling - . Reading Continuing the same general 
C producer of industrial scales. Pa., will handle advertising for Keys editorial and circulation pat- 


tern pursued since its found- 
ing in 1939, MODERN IN- 
DUSTRIAL PRESS will in 







Charles W. Kopf . . former account execu 














tive, Kenyon & Eckhardt, has joined Fred Frank C. Jacobi Advertising addition adopt the same for- 

Wittner Advertising, New York, as vice has been inted to handle adv ward-looking publishing prac- 
P ices fective wi 

president, and » agency has been re Barkley, Chica manufa tices proved so effective with 





MODERN RAILROADS 
and APPLIANCE MANU- 
FACTURER the other 
WATSON PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 














tained to handle advertising for the bak f filing supplies 





ery division, American Machine & Found- 
i ae . 
ry Co., N.Y Correction 









e INU. 





















D. Stewart MacDonald . . former di- Sc 
rector of the Child Guidance Center of acc 


Neb., has joined the research Div., 


*S$.1.C. major group 34 and other 
relevant $.1.C. classifications. 











For information — write or phone 





of Knox Reeves Advertising, and 






Nem 

ha 
for r sales anaaer tw accounts but joes + hondl. their ‘ 

- « former sales manager rccounts bu 10es n hand heir 201 N. Wells. St. Chicago 6, 


nic Engineering Co., New idvertising. Phone: STofe 2-4121 
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Ylamed and faced tn the ness 


From agency man to ad director 


After some years as an agency account executive, Richard W. Smith 
has become director of advertising for the American Air Filter 

Co., Louisville, Ky., manufacturer of a complete line of heating and 
ventilating equipment. In that post, he directs advertising 

activities for all of the company’s eight sales divisions. For 

the past five years, Mr. Smith had been an account executive with 
Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency, Louisville. Before that he was 
an account executive with the Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland. 


Clean-up man 


Sales representative, sales training supervisor, merchandising 
manager, advertising and sales promotion manager. Those are the 
jobs Paul C. Hurley has held at Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. Now he’s been named sales manager of the company’s 
laundry and dry cleaning products department. The 44-year-old 

Mr. Hurley came to Pennsalt in 1948 from the Kansas City Laundry 
Service Co., where he had risen from route sales manager to assistant 
to the president. He and Mrs. Hurley now live in Germantown, Pa. 
They have one married daughter. 


Paul C. Hurley 


Local boy makes good, comes home 


A. LeRoy Lightner, Jr., has come back to his home town, bringing 

his advertising awards with him. He has joined Beaumont, Heller & 
Sperling, Reading, Pa., as an account executive. For the past 

13 years Mr. Lightner had been an agency man in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. In his last post, with Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Lightner worked on campaigns that won an ABP first 
award, an NIAA “Topper” award and a second-place Putman award 
during 1955. 


A. LeRoy Lichiner, Jr. 


Top industrial adman goes consumer 


» Years ago, George L. Staudt wrote advertising copy for a patent 

medicine. Then he went into industrial advertising — with 
the Illinois Central Railroad, the Standard Register Co., and 
finally as advertising manager of Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee. 
While with Harnischfeger, he served a year as board chairman 
of the National Industrial Advertisers Association. Now, after 
becoming a leading industrial adman, he’s gone back to consumer 
advertising—as advertising manager, Hudson Motors Div., American 
Motors Corp., Detroit. 

George L. Staudt 
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Agency changes... 
m 


Saga Advertising, Inc. 
vertising age ncy 
Leon Appel, 
lirector, Eugene 
Joseph Gould, 

int executive 


~ulive 


John Mather Lupton Co... ! 


been appointed agency lor 


Pacific National Advertising Agency 

Portland, Ore., has been appointed 

handle idvertising for 

Freightways, Portland motor freight 

pany. 

Stuart P. Rich .. formerly with Clements 
has joined Raymond A. Sholl & 


by, Pa., as copywriter 


Wright Advertising Agency . . has moved 
its San Jose, Cal. office to 491 Almaden 


Ave 


Arthur Musen Associates .. Springfield 
Mass., has added Hampden Brass & 
Aluminum 10. Springfield non-ferrous 
sastings manufacturer and their affiliate, 
Toolkraft Corp., manufacturer of power 


tools, to their list of accounts. 


Herman L. Anderson .. formerly with 
Benham Advertising, has joined the copy 
contact staff of Gray & Rogers, Philadel 


phia. 


G. W. Young Public Relations . . Dayton 


O., will handle advertising for Dayton 


Pump & Mfg. Co., in addition to their 
public relations program which they have 


handled for the past four years. 


William T. Rietzke .. former vice-presi 
dent, Beeson-Reichert, has announced the 
re-establishment f Allied Advertisers 
Agency at 151 Michigan Ave., Toledo, O 
The agency, first founded in 1950, will 
offer complete marketing and merchandis 
ing service to industrial and consumer 


accounts. 


R. C. Breth .. Green Bay and Wausau, 
Wis., will direct advertising for Hammer 
Blow Tool Co., Wausau producer of trail 


er parts. 


Bert S. Gittins Advertising . . Milwaukee, 
will handle advertising for Buda Div. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Harvey, Ill., on 
material handling trucks, lifting jacks 

continued on page 145 


iT TELLS! 
IT SELLS! 


In Vertical or 
Horizontal Styles 


Present 
your best case Bis 25h) 
with the New \ “Executive-Aid” 


Catching and holding your prospect's attention is the best way we know of to 
make a sale. And the new “‘Executive-Aid” helps you do just that 


perfect for any number of presentations of your product 


and/or sales story. Pages may be added or removed instantly, and sequences 


It's so versatile 


alrered without a moment's delay 


As portfolio specialists for agencies, manufacturers, and publications during 
the past 40 years, we consider the new ‘Executive-Aid”’ one of our finest efforts 
Hard bound, with a distinctive leatherette cover, it is Custom made to your size 
and color specifications. Small enough for you to carry easily, it’s big enough to 
pack the wallop you need to clinch the sale. And the price just right for even 
the smallesc budget! Call or write us today! 


Sell your ideas graphically 
e New Business Presentations ® Dealer Sales Tools e Graphic Studies 


e Management Conferences 


SERVICE BINDERY, Inc. 
and subsidiary 
ys Cokel bal. tear. Maal iby il, cmerem 
2241 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
CAlumet 5-3224 
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$75,000 sales 
from $750 start 


Result-seeking executives appreciate 
new experiences finding the RIGHT 
SALES IDEA as developed by the 
close working relationships between 
clients and the principal of this 
agency. 


Take a $750 “packaged-advertis- 
ing-program” to start a mail order 
business where the second year’s 
sales grossed over $75,000. 


Take a $5,000 “package” for in- 
dustrial direct mail that produced 
publicity and business for 8 years. 


Take the largest budgets we handle 
on our “Clients-must-grow” basis 
and you'll find each one started 
from the sound beginning of a 
package demonstrating new ex- 
periences in ideas and advertising. 


GORDON SPEEDIE 





Advertising 


West Medford 56, Mass., MI 3-3548 
Laconia, N. H. 





P.S. Reporting Results . . . this copy series 
our agency ads to date 
Ratio dollars billed to ad costs 76 











SELL CANADA'S 
$4 BILLION O.E.M. 
THROUGH 


A $4 billion great-growth mar- 
ket served only by this one 
technical business publication. 
DESIGN ENGINEERING’s 
6,200 personalized circulation 
reaches the very core of indus- 
trial growth. 

An established buying place 
—a vital source of information 
for all engineers who specify 
components and materials for 
original equipment. 

NIAA Market and Media 
file sent on request. 


. . . 
Design Engineering 
MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG 
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INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





February 
6- 9.. Automotive Accessories 


ica, Navy Pier 


aT 


23-26 .. Pacific 


March 
11-13... NERSI 


N rk 
K. 


2nd & 3rd wks... 





instal The MLA AIM LLL ee 


continued from p. 143 


railroad products, diesel ond | IVES penetrated coverage in ALL branches of 


engines, and generator sets. 


. . . 
bie Macthinec2 scuieonsen. | Engineering and Operation 
Daniel J. Edelman & Associates, Chicagec | sé = 
and New York, has been named manager | rh fl the lron and Steel Industry! 
f the New York office. ? . 
The Iron and Steel Engineer provides 
ye ee! best coverage of the steel industry for 
Charles H. Rogers, Inc., has been named Ne your advertising dollar, whether your 
account executive, Michael Newmark | ON ae products are used in coke plants, blast 
Agency, New York. nas Ypisi:;: ne furnace plants, steel works, rolling 
mills, fabricated metal or machinery 
shops. Circulation penetrates executive, 
general management, plant operation, 
maintenance engineering and other im- 
portant supervisory personnel. Investi- 
gate the sales building possibilities of 
David N. Phillips . . former vice-president = your advertising in the steel industry’s 
public relations, Philadelphia Transporta 3 os PAN <a leading journal! 
tion Co., has joined Al Paul Lefton Co. = hes: \ Write for N.1.A.A. Sales Presenta- 
Philadelphia, as vice-president. ; aN > pee : = tion Outline! 


Jerrold Feldman .. former vice-president, 


Wank, Lougee, McDonald & Lee .. San 
Francisco, has added: Dry Mix Products 


Roseville, Cal. concrete manufacturer, 


Horton-Noyes Co. .. Providence, Mass. 


will handle advertising for Economic Ma : a% 
-hinery Co., Worcester, Mass. bottle label IRON d STEEL ENGINEER . 
and band equipment maker. an 
i , Pi h 22, Pa. 
J. Lawrence Arnold . . corporate consultant 1010 Empire Bldg ‘ Pittsburg 22, ’ 


in marketing and sales development, has | Helping Advertisers Sell the Steel Industry Since 1907 ! 


ined the executive staff of Silton Brothers 


Ce ee | Advertisers get the BEST COVERAGE 


ated with American Management 


he hes Senne of the Industrial Heating, Forging, Steel Plant 
Waren Be Shen ines «+ Chicago, hes | and Heat Treating Markets through . . . 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


been named agency for Shaler Co., Wau- 
manager, public relations division, Wil- | @nmd more manufacturers selling these markets use I. H. than any other publication! 
liam Hart Adler, .. Chicago. He former 


fis. producer of motor oil alloys 


Arthur L. Desmond . has been appointed 





Reach over 18,000 operating Executives, Plant 
; Superintendents, Foremen, Production Monagers, If you make these products 
vommerce. Plant Engineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Fuel sell them through 
Engineers, Heating Specialists and Heat-Treaters 
through |. H. Industrial heating, as a market, INDUSTRIAL HEATING 

; ; is now entering a period where industry is re- Sadustrial Furnaces of eff Mads . . Meat 
Princeton Film Center, has joined Lenhart | appraising all manufacturing operations that in- Treating Furnaces . . Forging Furnaces 
Advertising, H ell, N. J., as executive volve the use of heat, with a view of immediate peeing Seraaees oe. Sane 
and extensive replacement by modern equip- - costevagpgghaigay yoke ca ne 
ment... and I. H, reaches every man con- Soaking Pits Annealing Furnaces 
cerned with industrial heating operations . . . Open Hearth Furnaces and Accessories 
Pa. makers | 100% coverage, regardless of classification. Recuperators . ne Sone 


Rod Bakers . Dryers trial Ovens 


worked with the Chicago Journal of 
Edward C. Kennelly .. formerly with 


1gency has been 


advertising for 


: Air Heaters . Dust Collec Ventilating 
I. H. Produces Results . . . Because |. H. is the eeedient Spray Booths Kilns 
only publication editorially specializing in all Induction Heating . Burners . Pyrometers 

Reid, Decker & Stocki .. Newark, has | the industrial heating processes and equipment . Industrial Thermometers 

the following accounts: Contro] | meeded in the manufacture, finishing, processing Aegaee: Peigoeaeseoes: 
and heat treatment of metals, advertisers have Sisnss and Corceienfesistent Alloys 
iierge | found that even when the cost of single units Retorts _ Handling Devices . Conveyors 
waterproof switches, and Calculagraph is relatively high, |. H. can and does move prod- Blast Gates . . Refractories . . Insulation 
7 } | : * . . Insulating Refractor 
Co., automatic elapsed time recorder pr | wets economically in these classifications. —— - 


manufacturer f thermal and 


Exhausters Blowers 
bot f Harrison, N. J. | : Carburizing Boxes 
both of Harrison .J On the right is a partial list of the products /. H. cal Bethe “es 


has successfully sold. Write today for specific Quenching Machines 
Richardson, Thomas & Bushman .. Phila- | recommendations on how to sell your products Compounds . Heat Treating ( 
| most effectively through /. H. Fuels Fuel Pumps 


jelphia, will handle 1dvertising for | 
Schutte & Koerting Co., Bucks County, | iccA 
F 1anufacturer of jet apparatus, 


Cc wntinued on page 147 | INDUSTRIAL HEATING ¢ 1400 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Preferred by 
Progressive 


Engineers in 


Canadian 


INDUSTRIES 
UTILITIES 
INSTITUTIONS 


Proof of 
Reader Action? g- 


Write for 
details today. 


CANADA’S = 


NATIONAL POWER MAGAZINE 
Established 1907 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


MODERN POWER 


AND - ENGINEERING 


481 University Ave Toronto, Ont 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
LONDON, ENG. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM «-.. 


TOP READERSHIP 


..» In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period ending De- 
cember, 1955, Construction News Monthly 
published a total of 1,695 pictures, which 
included 684 on-the-job action pictures 
and 2,097 pictures of identified personal- 
ities. 

+ 
For the twelve month period, ending De- 
cember, 1955, Construction News Monthly 
published 7,033 column inches of news 
and features. 

6 
For the twelve month period ending De- 
cember, 1955, Construction News Monthly 
and Construction News (weekly) published 
a total of 18,195 column inches of bid 
news. 

e 

For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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w Send for available 


reprints 


of Industrial Marketing 


feature articles 





How would you select an industrial advertising agency? 


Catalogs . . how to distribute them for best results 
By Mat w A. Pav k 


Research . . what can it do for industrial advertising? 


SIC and inquiries . . how to combine them to find new markets 


The Air Reduction story . . an IM case study 


The Reynolds story . . . an IM case study 


Three sins of business paper selling 

by Richard C. Christian, October, 19 

Le = finds ~ farm is an a industrial market 
nn W k ( 


Your industry prennert can lead to nest markets 
ath A 1955. 25c 


Nathaniel R 1 August 
Film fantasy fights obsolete machinery 
Riucg + 1955 l0e 


Distributor es Dons go pm to use more ee ads 
Problems urketing, Aug ] 10c 


The story of Link-Belt Company and its marketing operations 


Don't snub small ogy ads .. they're bigger than you think 


Copy Chasers, Jun Cc 


Put coupon at top of ad, inquiries boom at International 
by Paul R. Busey, May, 1955. 10c 


How SIC can give you the cost sper plant of reaching markets 
by Nathaniel R. Kidder, May, 1955. 35¢ 


How to know today how much you will sell tomorrow 
by Robert E. Randel, January, 1955. 35c 


Agencies break record again, place 508,788 pages in business papers in ‘54 


April, 1955. 40c 


How to get distributors excited about — product 
by Morris B. Rotman, February, 195 


How SIC can match media with cheaging markets . . fast 
by Kenneth L. Walters, February, 19 29 


Board chairman surprise choice as Advertising Man of Year 


Copy Chasers, including article by Walter P. Paepcke, January, | 


What do you peed most to be an advertising manager? 
by Robert G , November, 1954. 25c¢ 


ou use yo as a gage of ad readership? 
e 7 ion rd G. Sawyer, December, 1954. 40c 


Business paper volume to rise 5% to — 000 in 1954 
by Angelo Venezian, December, 1954. 


How direct mail can help make your ads more eifective 
by Richard E. Tirk, November, 1954. 25c 


Unusual 7 of * crea paper ad attracts notice to Buchanan 
November, 


A portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
September, 1954. 75c 


The sales engineer is losing orders, if he doesn't use ads 
by Bernard Lester, May, 1954. 10c 


Which ad attracted more readers? 
A selection of Starch scored ads from | 


Sales promotion ideas 
A selection from Industrial Marketing's monthly department. 75c 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 
by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. 50c 


. —_ Ned better oe. 


How to measure results of industrial advertising 
by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25¢ 


75¢ 


features 
special 
Please 

















. reaches 
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POLICE 
CHIEFS 


OR ROIS NAOT FIR Ok ONT COO RERUN OO SANS SNC NORE 





men who actually a U Y 


The Police Equipment market in the U.S. is 
tremendous—and GROWING Police Chiefs 
today are actual Purchasing Agents, buying 
Weapons, Communications, Uniforms, Tires, 
Gas, Clothing Accessories, Parking Meters, 
etc.—arming and equipping over 250,000 
cops and employees! To cover this field 
selectively and completely —to get your 
share of Police Business — TELL ‘em and 
SELL ‘em HERE. Get the full story TODAY! 





National Representative 


Wm. C. Cc Oo p Pg Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1}, III 

















ll 


eal lit 


AND IT TAKES BILLIONS IN SUPPLIES, 
EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE TO GET IT OUT 


Tideland legislation, higher allowable daily produc- 
tion and vast reserves have made Offshore Drilling 
the major field of expansion for the petroleum 
industry. Development capital runs into billions 
As a supplier of the petroleum industry this 
marine activity represents one of your finest 
markets. 

This big Offshore market is highly specialized — 
and OFFSHORE DRILLING is designed to appeal 
to its special interests and problems. Pin point 
your sales message in the magazine that gives 
maximum impact in this multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket . . . OFFSHORE DRILLING. 


Circulation 


624 GRAVIER ST. NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 
Phone RAymond 7388 


AN H. L. PEACE PUSLICATION 








Agency changes .. 


George E. T. Lum 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. . | 


taine 


Bauer & Tripp, Inc. 
of the Adrian Bauer 
Philadelphia. The mpany 


20th 


Alvin Kabaker .. former 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sampl 
inted director of West 
Compton Advertising 

Harry M. Miller, Inc. 

will handle advertising and 

tion for Jay Cor; Columbus { 

portable earth tamping machines. 


Media changes. . 


John V. Quillman .. 


former salesmar 


Mer 


joined 
land sales st 
1ustrial 


Quillman 


Industry & Welding 


rates, effective Feb. 1: 


Lawrence Conover . . formerly with th 
U.S. Coast Guard, has been named dis 
trict representative, Electronic Design 
New York, and Elmer T. Ebersole, Jr., 
former associate editor, Product Engineer 
ing, has joined the publication as associ 


ate editor. 


THIS 1S THE 
LOCAL NEWS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS MEN 
WANT 


All types of business 
transactions 

/ Bids pending, Bids let, Call 
for Bids 
Timber sales and facts 
Transportation news 

/ Financial news 
Contracts 
Permits 


THIS I$ THE 
BUSINESS PAPER 
THAT PUBLISHES 

THE VITAL NEWS 
FOR THEM 


Daily TexsnalefCommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 








TOP STEEL MEN KEEP IT HANDY 
ALL YEAR 'ROUND 


The 6th edition of the WATKINS CYCLO- 
PEDIA OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY will be 
published July 1956. 


There is not much time left for you to 
make your reservation for space in this 
edition if you have not already done so. 


As usual over 6,000 copies will be dis- 
tributed to the executives and key op- 
erating men employed by companies en- 
gaged in the making and rolling of steel 
and in the various forms of steel process- 
ing, such as, forging, heat treating, stamp- 
ing, forming and welding. 


You may select the section most suitable 
for your products. You will be entitled to 
eight free listings in the Buyers Guide for 
each page of advertising. 

Therefore, in order to schedule your ad 
in the section of your desire, it is neces- 
sary that we have your reservation as 
soon as possible. Forms close March 1, 
1956. 

Rate $300.00 per page, black and white. 
Color and bleed extra. 


WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Published by 
Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Ph “erred rendlng 


sm THOSE WHO MAKE 
USTRIAL ADVERTISING 


“When first starting in industrial advertising- 1 quickly 
learned that Industrial Marketing wa the finest source 
of information oP ‘how to do it petter’. | find it inereas- 
ingly difficult to spend too much time with an issue, 


since every pase is must-reading of the painless sort.” 


says GLENN W. GRAF 

Sales Promotion Manager 

Le Roi Division, Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
f the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Graf 

ising with Bucyrus-Erie Co. as a 

Jmost a year as assistant 

Le Roi Division, 


editor of 2 
Westinghouse Air } red as an advertising 
assistant in the sales promotion department for two years- 


Mr. Graf was named sales promotion manager of Le Roi last March. 


“Industrial Marketing is @ basic tool in our marketing 
organization. We rely on it particularly for authoritative 
analysis of significant trends in industrial advertising 
and selling: It is our working guide to better marketing 


of our products.” 
says ROBERT H. BURDSALL 
Vice President & Manager Market Development-Advertisind 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 





Mr. Burdsall’s 3i-year career has been devoted entirely to sales, 


and entirely to R. B. & W. since he joined the company after 
graduating from Swarthmore in 1929. Five years ag° 
Burdsall was promoted to his present position. A member of 
anis, University an Westchester Country Clubs, 
Westchester County Association 

and a trustee avings Club. A widower 


with a 13-year-old son, Mr. jor hobby 15 social work. 





*T have relied heavily “pon Industria} Marketing Over 
the years, Many times when facing problem, [ }, 


referred to IM for the solution, 


ave 

It is the most helpful 

Magazine | have encountered jn the advertising field.” 
Says MRS. JANET KLAYER DAVIDSON 

Advertising Manager 

Electric Regulator Corp. 

In 1935 Mrs. Davidson began her career in the art department of 
mB o5 Penney. Studying art and drafting at night, she joined 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. in 1944, Producing their executive 
marketing display charts. From 1951-1954. Mrs. Davidson free- 
lanced for the Decker Advertising Agency, and in 1954 joined 

the Electric Regulator Corporation as advertising Manager. 

’. Davidson spends Whatever Spare time she has in 

Tamics and 80ing on fishing trips with her husband. 


Win s. . seit ee ae) 
With its concise ©ase-history *Ppproach, jts Indication 


of tre Il the Other really helpful departments, 
aid to our program 
4 chance to “come 
Problems—j, Project his 
‘Tange Planning,” 
Says JOHN E. HAYES 
Advertising Manager 
igidizeg Metals Corp. 





| ' ng lo business cared smdlibly 
im The magazine of selling and adveiising 4 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN 
pp 


Is 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINO 


REET 
® 200 EAST ILLINOIS ST 





BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
clients. Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 
Aid Business.” 


Media changes. . 


John R, Profit . . | 


William J. Hilty 


Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 

. assignments covered throughout 
phone North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


sicKtes “Koto- Keep SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE * NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 





SEND YOUR PERSONALITY ALONG 


Speak simultaneously to all salesmen, distributors 
regardiess of number or locale, for less than $1 per 
hour per branch via our tape duplication service 


Any number of branches in USA covered in 48 

hours. Full facts from— 

ang/ RECORDED PUBLICATIONS LABS. 
1546-1558 Pierce Ave., Camden 5. N.J 
WOodlawn 3-3000 WaAlnut 2-4649 


FOR BETTER RELEASE LISTS—BETTER PLACEMENT 
BACON’S BACON’S a 
PUBLICITY $15.00 PUBLICITY $2.00 Gulf Publishing Co. . . 
CHECKER on approval HANDBOOK on approval Co. 


Gulf Printing 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU Tom W. Nelson, 
343 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 





CIRCULATION-RESEARCH 


Position Wanted. Age 30, BS Mkt, engrg. back- 

ee aie ws ground. 5 yrs. exper. dept. head with leading 

G. Dudley was named vice mult. bus. mag. publisher. Admin., list building 

aT oe 3 systems, mkt research, audit procedure, corresp 

rts gastos ing. Robert M. Box 519, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
deSombre, former circulation manager of St 





If you wish to reach the William 


coal trade use 
Chicago 11, Ill 

















Douglas S. Craig 
SALES TRAINEE for trade paper publication 
house. Willing to transfer to New York City after 
6 months. Prefer promotion-minded man with 
engineering sense who can grow into advertising 
space salesman. If you have the proper qualifica- 
tions and are eager to start at bottom of a 
grand opportunity — this is it. Give complete 
details of age, experience, education. Write Box 
520, c/o Industrial Marketing, 200 E. IIlinois St 
Chicago 11, Ill 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhettan Bidg. 


for over 70 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











our job as personnel consultants 


is to find the job that fits... 
both ways 


A competent advance job 

saves executive and appli- 5 r 

cant interviewing time - raim dieses ‘ ae sc tina ING, 200 E. Illinois St 

prevents costly mistakes } A } 
- on both sides. 


terior [ff es 


Personnel ( sacle in Advertising-Sa.es listr 
Promotion-Marketing-Public Relations 


415 Lexington Avenue, New York + MU 2-7136 


ADVERTISING SALES OPPORTUNITY 
IN CHICAGO 

Wanted experienced catalogue or trade publication 
alesman to work out of Chicago office covering 
Midwest territory. Excellent opportunity for hard 
worker able to produce without too much supervi- 
sion. Salary, bonus arrangement—expenses paid 
Replies confidential—state experience, age, perti- 
nent data. Write Box 521, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
Chicago, Ill. 


M. E. Lerner . . « 


IK 














Architectural Record 


The Sed: L. “iia 
: Charles L. Reed, Jr., wh 





derson an ho wi y 
work the thicag ffice ind Fingertips 
Clifford M. Kelly who w be in charge 


he 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1956 
SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages of 
data covering 69 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circula- 
tions of the 2,400 business papers 
serving U. S. and Canadian industry 
— and the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organizations 

. in your 


Are you watching 


Competitive Advertising American Aviation Publications . . 


or this 
/nformation? 
Brooks M. 


PUBLICATIONS - 
Robinson, 


Seer~tusun= 


Donald J. Walter 


1956 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
Advertisers Research Service 
ROUTE NO. 2 CHESTERTON, IND. 

















Index to Advertisers 





“Advertisers’ Research Service 150 
Ag and Food 34-35 
“American Artisan 125 
“American Ceramic Society 19 
American Chemical Society, The _ 34-35 
“American City, The 13 
“American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers 100 
“American Metal Market 137 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 48 
“American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers 54 
“American Society of Tool Engineers, 
The Insert Between 40-41 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 37 
Analytical Chemistry 34-35 
Annual Meat Packers Guide 24 
“Appliance Manufacturer 134 
*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory 54 
Associated Business Publications, The 52 
“Associated Construction Publications 42 


“Bacon's Clipping Bureau 150 
Banking 116-117 
Black Diamond 150 
Breskin Publications 6-7, 106-107 
“Brick & Clay Record 44 
“Building Supply News 53 
Business Week 74-75 
Burkhardt Co., The 17 


Canadian Industrial Equipment News 14 
“Ceramic Bulletin 19 
*Ceramic Industry 16 
Chemical and Engineering News 34-35 
Chemical Engineering 98-99 
*Chemical Engineering Catalog 
“Chemical Engineering Progress 
“Chemical Materials Catalog 
Chemical Processing 
Chemical Week 
“Chilton Publications 

Insert Between 32-33 
“Civil Engineering 48 
Coal Age 2nd Cover 
*Coal Mining 140 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

Insert Between 16-17, 91, 4th Cover 
*Construction 42 
“Construction Bulletin 42 
“Construction Digest 42 
Construction Equipment 91 
“Construction News Monthly 42, 146 
“Constructioneer 42 
Control Engineering 

Insert Between 72-73 
Copp & Associates, Wm. C. 147 


*Daily Journal of Commerce 147 
“Dairy Industries Catalog 32 
Design Engineering 144 
*Dixie Contractor, The 42 
*Dodge Corp., F. W. 30-31 


Eastman Kodak Co. 102-103 
“Electric Light & Power 84-85 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
94-95 
“Electrical Engineering 100 
Electrical Manufacturing 126-127 


*Factory Management & Maintenance 
26-27 
*Farm Implement News 18 


“Food Engineering lll 
Food Processing 122-123 


Gage Publishing Co. 
Gardner Displays 
Insert Between 120-121 
“Gardner Publications, Inc. 45 
Gray, Inc., Russell T. 77 
“Gulf Publishing Co. 20-21 


126-127 


“Haywood Publishing Co. 84-85, 138 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 23 


“Ice Cream Review, The 32 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 34-35 
“Industrial Distribution $1 
“Industrial Equipment News 15 
“Industrial Heating 145 
“Industrial Marketing 148-149 
“Industrial Packaging 138 
“Industrial Press, The 25 
“Industrial Publications, Inc. 16, 44, 53 
“Industrial Publishing Group, The 8, 9 
‘Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., 
The 114 
*Iron Age Insert Between 32-33 
“Iron & Steel Engineer 145 


Journal of Petroleum Technology 


“Keeney Publishing Co. 


“Law and Order 


“Machinery 25 
*“Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp. _ 2, 144, 146 
“MacRae’s Blue Book 36 
“Marine Engineering 71 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 93 
“Materials & Methods 128-129 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 26-27, 51, Insert Between 
72-73, 74-75, 80-81, 94-95, 98-99, 
111, 119, 3rd Cover 
“Mechanical Engineering 
“Michigan Contractor & Builder 
“Mid-West Contractor 
Midwest Purchasing Agent, The 
*Milk Dealer, The 
*Milk Products Journal, The 
“Mill & Factory 4th Cover 
“Mississippi Valley Contractor 42 
*Modern Castings and American 
Foundryman 12 
“Modern Industrial Press, The 141 
“Modern Machine Shop 45 
Modern Office Procedures 8, 9 
Modern Packaging 106-107 
Modern Plastics 6-7 
Modern Power and Engineering 146 
“Modern Railroads 139 
Modern Sanitation 136 


National Business Publications, Inc. 
Facing Page 

National Industrial Adv. Ass‘n. 
Facing Page 


‘National Provisioner, The 24 
*“New England Construction 42 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 109 


Offshore Drilling 147 
Oil and Gas Equipment 130 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 38-39 
*Olsen Publishing Co., The 32 


Paper Trade Journal 79 
Peace Publications, H. L. 147 
Petroleum Equipment Publishing Com- 
pany 140 
Petroleum Publishing Company, Inc. 130 
*Petroleum Refiner 20-21 
Petroleum Week 80-81 
Pilot Productions Inc. 
“Pipe Line Industry 
*Pit and Quarry 
“Plumbing & Heating Business 
Powell Publications 
“Power 3rd Cover 
“Power Engineering 4-5 
“Proceedings of the I.R.E. 114 
Progressive Architecture 
Insert Between 104-105 

“Public Works 11 
Purchasing Insert Between 16-17 
Putman Publishing Co. 122-123 


“Railway Age 49 
Recorded Publications Labs 150 
“Refinery Catalog, The 20-21 
“Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
22, 34-35, 50, Insert Between 104-105, 
128-129 
*Rock Products 
“Rocky Mountain Construction 


“Saturday Evening Post, The 
Selecciones del Railway Age 133 
Service Bindery Co., Inc. 143 
Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 150 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 

49, 71, 133, 140 
Sitterley & Sons, Inc., J. E. 40 
“Smith, Inc., Harry W. 132 
“Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C. 29 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor 42 
Speedie, Advertising, Gordon 144 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 147 
Sweet's Catalog Service 30-31 


“Technical Publishing Co. 4-5 
“Texas Contractor 42 
“Textile Industries 29 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 18 
“Thomas Register 1 
Time 88-89 
“Tool Engineer, The Insert Between 40-41 


“Vance Publishing Corp. 139 
Viewlex, Inc. 


“Wall Street Journal 

Warren Company, S. D. 

“Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel In- 
dustry 

Watson Publications, Inc. 134, 139, 

“Western Builder 

Witty, Marjorie 

“Wood and Wood Products 

“World Oil 

World's Business & Guia 


The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 





EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


A Billion Dollars’ Worth of Responsibility 


Authoritative predictions of industrial advertising 
volume for 1956 indicate that for the first time in his- 
tory expenditures for all forms of advertising and 
promotion to industry will exceed $1 billion. 

This marks an important and significant mile-stone 
in the development of the field, reflecting both the 
dynamic expansion of American industry and the ac- 
ceptance by management of the modern marketing con- 
cept which places advertising in a key position in the 
merchandising program. 

With greatly increased production available through 
the enlargement of our industrial plants and facilities, 
with expanded markets offering increasing buying 
power for new and improved products, advertising 
and merchandising are relied on to aid in the distribu- 
tion of a record-breaking total of industrial goods, in- 
cluding machines, materials and maintenance products. 

In accepting the responsibility for the profitable ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars in advertising and pro- 
motional services, the marketing executives of Amer- 
ica are reviewing their policies and practices, to make 
sure that their standards of performance are equal to 
the load placed upon them. 

They will be more interested in all phases of in- 
dustrial research and product development, to make 
sure that products offered to the market correctly 
interpret the needs and demands of industrial buyers. 
As Peter Drucker, famous management consultant, has 
pointed out, it is much more sensible to build products 
the market wants than to ask marketing men to sell 
products which happen to be turned out by the factory 
Sales and advertising executives must be able to con- 
tribute to management thinking about product design 
and improvement, in the 
light of the changing re- 
quirements of industry. 

They will have to be 
more concerned’ with 
distribution, not only as 
to method, but also from 
the standpoint of assur- 
ing intelligent and en- 
thusiastic presentation of 
industrial 





products to 
consumers. Pricing poli- 


cies may come under 








scrutiny to make sure 





182 / Indu trial Marketing 


that obsolete methods are not setting up barriers to easy 
and confident buying. Better training of distributors’ 
salesmen will become more than ever the concern of 
the manufacturer. 

They will want to have accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation on market potentials and changes in indus- 
trial demand. They will use basic statistical data, plus 
specific studies of individual markets. They will need 
all the information available from the Bureau of the 
Census, publishing houses and other sources to be 
certain that they have correctly anticipated the volume 
and character of industry requirements. 

They will study advertising and merchandising meth- 
ods carefully, to make sure that sales messages are 
directed to the right audiences, with the coverage and 
editorial impact to make advertising work. And they 
will integrate advertising with all other marketing 
procedures, to assure a complete merchandising pro- 
gram which will develop effective effort at all levels of 
sales and distribution. Advertising managers will think 
of themselves more and more as merchandising men, 
concerned with the end result of all promotion and sales 
effort. 

They will set new standards for advertising copy, 
to assure a welcome by readers because of the value 
of the information which it provides. As Max Banzhof, 
director of advertising and promotion, Armstrong Cork 
Co., designated by IM as the Industrial Advertising Man 
of the Year, says, “We try to put helpful information 
into our advertising, so that when the reader finishes 
a page he feels he has received a fair return for the 
reading time he gave us.” Industrial advertisers will 
strive less to attract attention and will strive more to 
make sure that when the reader turns to their sales 
messages, he will be rewarded for the time and effort 
expended 

They will require more of their advertising agencies, 
which will endeavor more than ever before to serve not 
only as creators of advertising messages but also as 
valued marketing counselors, capable of aiding in the 
development of over-all marketing programs to assure 
effective application of all types of sales, advertising 
and promotional efforts. Advertisers and agencies will 
work more as a team, with objectives clearly defined, 
so that all concerned may work toward them without 
diversion of effort. 

A billion dollars is a lot of money, even though it is 
a small percentage of the total sales of companies serv- 
ing industry with all of the essential materials and 
equipment which maintain industrial production at its 
all-time high. The care and skill with which advertising 
and marketing men direct the expenditure of these 
important funds may have a vital relationship to the 
success with which industry capitalizes its opportun- 
ities in 1956. 
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MILL & FACTORY'S CIRCULATION METHOD IN ACTION — 
INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN CALLS PROMPTLY ON BUYING INFLUENCES 
IN BRAND NEW PLANT. 








You know Mill & Factory readers 
are key buying influences...because... 


Every MILL & Factory reader is 
personally identified by an industrial 
salesman as a key buying influence. 

These salesmen know that titles 
are no indication of buying influ- 
ence in today’s complex industrial 
market. Their repeated plant calls 
make them the only men who know 
which executives specify and buy. 

MILL & Factory...and only 
MILL & Factory . . . actually builds 


and maintains its Franchise-Paid 
circulation through 1,645 full-time 
salesmen of plant machinery, equip- 
ment, and supplies. These men select 
for MILL & Factory only those ex- 
ecutives they know through personal 
sales contact, have genuine buying 
influence and authority. 


MILL & FAcrTory is the only in- 
dustrial publication specifically de- 
signed to do industrial advertising’s 





first and most important job... to 
back up your salesmen by reaching 
the same men they must see to sell 
your products. 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


og 


MILL & FACTORY REACHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOUR SALESMEN MUST SEE TO SELL! 





